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endorse Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 
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F. F. Ingram Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Through constant use I 
have found Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream keeps the skin 
always soft and clear and with 
Ingram'’s Face Powder forms 
a combination unexcelled asa 
most valuable adjunct to 
every woman's toilet. 
With kindest regards, 
LOUISE LOVELY. 
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Send us 6c in stamps 
for our Guest Room 
Package containing In- 
grain’s Face Powder and 
Rouge in novel purse 
packets, and Milkweed 
Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Perfume 
in Guest Room sizes. 
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Miss Louise Lovely is one of ( 
the beauties of the modern 
photoplay who use and 
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its use over twenty years 
ago, this preparation 
has been a favorite of 
theatrical Stars. 


Inquam’s Milkweed Cream 


‘“A woman can be young but once, but she can be youthful 
always.”’ Itisthe face that tells the tale of time. Faithful use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream will keep the skin fresh and youthful. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is a time-proven preparation. 1917 
° . * ‘6 ” ° 
marks its thirty-second year. It isnot a cold cream’’ or ordinary 
< . . . . . . 
face cream.’’ It isaskin-health cream. There is no substitute for it. 


Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 





“‘Just to show a proper glow”’ use a touch of Ingram’s THERE IN 
Rouge on the cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately $8 7 -— 
heightening the natural color of the cheeks. 


The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Daintily perfumed. 
Solid cake—no porcelain. Three shades—light—medium 
—dark—50c. 


BEAUTY "Sj 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Photoplay Magazine—Advertising Section 


Look to Nela Park 
for Better Lighting 


In the lighting of our streets we have made a vast 
improvement over the dim old oil lamps and sput- 
tering electric arcs. NATIONAL Mazpa lamps now 
light our thoroughfares with a steady brilliancy 
that makes clear vision easier. 





The pictures on the screen at the movie theater 
are put there by a powerful beam of light. This is a 
lighting problem much more difficult of solution — 
than street lighting, but it is natural to suppose 
that the incandescent lamp which has given us 
better lighting in our houses, stores, factories, trains, 
autos and streets will, because 
of its steady brilliancy, be adapted 
also for use in motion picture pro- 
jection. And- when the operator 
has “nothing to watch but the 

film’? he’ll give you better 
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Theater owners and operators may 
secure full information in regard to any 
lighting problem from Nela Specialties 
Division, National Lamp Works of Gen- 





eral Electric Co., 133 Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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and a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
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Send now for our book, “‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
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His strong and sturdy appearance is the 
result to be expected through the use of 


Mellin’s Food and fresh cow’s milk. 
Mellin’s Food Company, 
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$600 to $3120 Rewards! 


For Stores, Theatres, Stands, Restaurants 
and Concessions 3 
—In the Biggest Cities and the Smallest Towns 


Average 


Only 80 Bags 
Per Day And 


Starting at zero, the Butter-Kist Pop Corn machine and You Net 
merchandising plan have in four short years become the great 


driving force in modern retail business throughout America. $1 erere) 
They have made a little waste space 26 by 32 inches pay net , 

profits ranging from $600 to $3,120 per year and more! se Os 
Estimated sales for this year alone over 120,000,000 packages. 





Mr. Dealer !— Share This Money! 


You do not need a lot of extra space—you don’t have to hire 
extra help or make an investment in stock. 
Here are a few examples: 
































Department Store, Chicago, $80 to $100 NET per week from 2 machines. 
Restaurant, Columbus, O. (population 181,548), $2,120.05 in l year. Store, 
Spokane, Wash. (population 104,402), $1,241.14 NE Tin 5 months. Druggist, 
St. Joseph, Mo. (population 77,403), monthly average $100 NAT. Cigar 
Store, Frankfort, Ind. (population 9,790), $2 to $15 daily. Druggist, Culpeper, 
Va. (population 1,795), $150 net 2months. Confectioner, Marfa, Texas 
(population 494), sales $152.10 in 6 days. 





Scores of others ready to send you with names and full infor- 
mation. Write fora// the prooftoday. Noobligation whatever. 


Pay from Your Profits 


Machine delivered for nominal deposit. 
monthly out of Butter-Kist sales. 


Y YH KATH UPR F277 
DUTTER-KISI 
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Pop Corn Machine and Peanut Toaster 


wy ‘. : 
Stands anywhere and operates itself. Pays five times as much aa Ney On; ~~ 
profit per square foot of floor space as anything known to trade. Lng Ca, ™S . 
Motion revealed through the handsome plate glass sides, Ust, S P/ 
makes people stop and look. Coaxing fragrance makes them SZ i hy 
buy. Joasty flavor brings them back for more. . 


Retailers! Send For Amazing Book FREE! 


Our valuable business book, “America’s New Industry,” will be 
sent without charge to any established business man. Packed full of 
signed sales records, photos of Butter-Kist stores, theatres, etc. 
Gives full details of our remarkable offer. Don’t lose $2 to $15 cash 
sales daily by delay. Mail the couron for this book atonce—NOW. 


Holcomb & Hoke 
Mfg. Co. 
631-645 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pay balance 








HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
631-645 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iam willing to be shown how I can make $600 to $3,120 EXTRA 
profits yearly. Send free, postpaid, your book of evidence: 


‘‘America’s New Industry’’ 
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Business 


Address 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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This Section Pays. 
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FORMS FOR NOVEMBER ISSUE CLOSE SEPTEMBER FIRST 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 

GET OUR PLAN FOR MONOGRAMING AUTOS, TRUNKS, “HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY” BY C. G. WINKOPP, 
Traveling Bags, etc., by transfer method. Very large profits. 1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 25 cents. Contains 


Motorists Accessories Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 








AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES: GOLD SIGN 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. Metallic 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 





DECALCOMANIA TRANSFER INITIALS AND FLAGS. YOU 
apply them on automobiles while they wait, making $1.38 profit 
on $1.50 job; free particulars. Auto Monogram Supply (Co., 
Dept. 12, Niagara Bldg., Newark, N. J. 





HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURER OFFERS 
permanent position supplying regular customers at mill prices. 
$50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or spare time. Credit. 
I. Parker Co., 2733 No. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AGENTS SALESMEN OR SOLIC- 
itors? Have you a good reliable article to sell? If so, let us 
assist you. This classified section is read every month by over 
200,000 of the livest people in the country. The cost is gsur- 
prisingly low. Address Classified Dept., Photoplay Magazine, 
350 N. Clark St., Chicago. 

OLD COINS AND STAMPS 

$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 

dated before 1910. wend 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 


Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 





fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 
ae Be 

17 VARIETIES HAYTI STAMPS, 20c. LIST OF 7,000 
varieties, low priced stamps free. Chambers Stamp Co., 111-F 


Nassau Street, New York City. 








WILL PAY $100.00 FOR TRADE DOLLAR 1885; $7.00 FOR 


1853 Quarter without arrows; $750.00 for certain $5.00 gold 
without motto. Cash premiums for rare coins to 1912. Get 
posted. Send 4e. Get our Large Coin Circular. Numismatic 


Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 





HELP WANTED 





GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YEARLY. PREPARE 
for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service Examiner. New 
Book Free. Write Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- 
strate and sell dealers. 25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 


Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT NEEDS THOUSANDS CLERKS (MEN— 








women) for war preparations. $100 menth. Life jobs. Write 
immediately for list positions obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. E-212, Rochester, N. Y. 

RAILROAD TRAFFIC INSPECTORS WANTED. $125 A 
month and expenses to start; short hours; travel; three months’ 
home study under guarantee: we get you position. No age limit. 
Ask for booklet L-@. Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 





PATENTS 





WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 


and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 


Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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WRITE FOR FREE COPY “HINTS 
Selling Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems.’’ 
294, Cincinnati. 


ON WRITING AND 
Atlas Publishing Co., 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





FILM DEVELOPED 10c PER ROLL. BROWNIE PRINTS, 
2c; 3x4, 3x5, la and Postcards, 3c each. Work returned next 
day, prepaid. Kodak Film Finishing Co., 112 Merchants Station, 
St. Louis. 





FILMS DEV. 10c, ALL SIZES. PRINTS 2%x3%, 3e; 
314%4x4%, 4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons and 24 hours 
service. Work guaranteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s 


Com. Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 





8 GENUINE HANDCOLORED PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS 
Photo Players. Size 3%x5% for 25c. Beautiful reproductions. 
Artograph Co., 123 Shippen St., Weehawken Heights, New Jersey. 





SONGWRITERS 





SONGWRITERS’ “MANUAL & GUIDE” SENT FREE. THIS 
valuable booklet contains the real facts. We revise poems, com- 
pose and arrange music, secure copyright and facilitate free pub- 
lication or outright sale. Start right. Send seme of your 
work today for free examination, Knickerbocker Studios, 166 
Gaiety Building, N: Y. City. 


us 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 





CORRECTLY TYPED. TEN CENTS PAGE, 
Anna Payne, 318 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
including carbon. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN AND CORRECTED, FIVE 
cents hundred words. Holland, 2026 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 





CENTS PAGE 
Marjorie Jones, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN 
Spelling, punctuation corrected, 
Bleck, Chicago. 


SCENARIOS, 
including carbon. 
322 Monadnock 





SCENARIOS TYPED INCLUDING CARBON COPY 10 CENTS 
page. Box 6, Upham’s Cor., Boston, Mass. 





TYPEWRITERS 





FACTORY REBUILT BY 
famous ‘‘Young FProcess.’’ As good as new, look like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our big business permits lowest 
cash prices. $10 and up. Also machines rented or sold on time. 
No matter what your needs are we can best serve you. Write and 
see, now. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 92, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS, ALL MAKES 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AGENTS, SALESMEN OR SOLIC- 
itors? Have you a good reliable article to sell? If so, let us 
assist you. This classified section is read every month by over 
200,000 of the livest people in the country. The cost is sur- 
prisingly low. Address Classified Dept., Photoplay Magazine, 
350 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
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Y our 
Money Back 
if not 
Delighted 
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100 Art Portraits 









W ith 
Biographical 
Sketches 


\ MC“ 


Only 50 Cents 


Printed on special quality enamel paper. 
Beautiful de luxe edition of “Stars of the Photoplay,” 
with biographical sketches. Read what enthusiastic 
purchasers have said about this remarkable volume. 


Get your favorite players in permanent form. A 
wonderful collection, superbly printed on beautiful paper. An 
ornament for your library table, and a handy reference book. 
Send fifty cents — money order, check or stamps — for your copy and 
it will be sent parcel post, charges prepaid, to any point in the U. S. 


or Canada. If it does not come up to your expectations send it back 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded, also mailing charge. 





DEPT. 8C 


Photoplay Magazine 350 Nn. clark st. Chicago 
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Walton, N. Y. 


I am more than delighted with 
my copy of “Stars.” Enclosed find 





50 cents for another. Really I 





wouldn’t miss it if I had to pay $5 
for it. Every one that comes to 
our house wants one. 


JENNIE NORTH. 











MMC @@V@WW@@@V@C@@@T«" WVW@C!@E@EHCCCC@CVE@@H@C@HCHL 





Port Royal, S.C. 
Received “Stars of the Photo- 
play,” and wish to say a better col- 
lection could not have been gotten. 
Am more than pleased with same. 
Thank you very much indeed for 
publishing such a beautiful book. 
Sincerely, GEORGE GUIDO, 
U. S. Marine Band 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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©, tanned so colorless— 


hat shall she do? 


However badly you have treated your skin this summer; 
however unattractive exposure to the summer sun may 
have made it, you can change it. Learn how to restore its 
loveliness and giveit the charm you havealways longed for. 


Your skin, just like the rest of 
your body, changes every day. 
As the old skin dies, zew forms. 
Your complexion depends on how 
you take care of the new skin. 
By the proper external treatment 
you can make this new skin just 
what you would love to have it. 


Summer brings to many women a brown- 
ed complexion, which, though attractive 
in summer, becomes so mortifying and 
annoying when the time comes for cool 
weather and evening gowns. This sum- 
mer coat of tan always lasts well into the 
colder months and often threatens to be- 
come permanent. 


If this is your worry, try this 
simple treatment 


Just before going to bed, cleanse the skin 
thoroughly by washing with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe 
off the surplus moisture, but leave the skin 
slightly damp. 

Now work up a heavy lather of Wood- 


bury’s in your hands. Apply it to your 
face and rubit into the pores thoroughly 
with an upward and outward motion of 
the finger tips. 

Rinse very thoroughly—first in tepid 
water, then in cold. If possible, rub the 
face briskly for a few moments with a piece 
of ice. Always be sure to rinse the skin 
carefully and dry it thoroughly. 

In a week or ten days your skin should 
show a marked improvement. Geta cake 
today. A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is sufficient for a month or six weeks. 


Send for treatment booklet 


Send 4c and we will send you a booklet 
giving all of the famous Woodbury skin 
treatments and a cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap large enough for a week of any 
of these treatments. For 10c we will send 
the treatment booklet, the week’s-size 
cake and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Powder. Writetoday, Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 509 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address 'The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 509 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 








Tonight, begin this treatment. 
Makeyour skin fit for the winter. 





A sun - tanned, 
colorless skin 
will yreld to the 
effective treat- 
ment described 
here. 


This ‘‘Skin you love to 
touch’’ booklet gives you 
the treatment just suited 
to your skin. Send 4c for 
it today. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
can’t be explained in a paragraph. She is an I[rish-French Californian, was 





; a child star in the Alaskan Gold Camps, was the wife of Willard Mack, 
and is the most promisivg actress on the New York stage. In “Cheating 
Cheaters” she made a year-long success. She appears on Mutual screens. 
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Apeda Photu 


VERNON STEELE 


is an Englishman despite his birth in Santiago de Chili 29 years ago. He 
made his American debut with Forbes-Robertson and began his screen career 
in “Hearts in Exile.” He played opposite Marguertte Clark in two pictures 
and is nuw Mae Marsh’s leading man. 
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OLGA PETROVA 


is, according to her own announcement, returning to the stage, which intro- 
duced her to America. She is a Russian, and made her New York debut 
in the spoken “Panthea.” She had a long screen career with Metro, and a 
short one with Lasky. She is a linguist, a writer and a musician. 
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SHERRY 
loved and best known “Rich Father 
He is a picture pioneer, having left a New York theatrical organi- 
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LOUISE GLAUM 


made her debut in musical comedy, then was a dramatic ingenue and finally 
passed to the hot flashes of screen vampiredom. The better part of her 
camera work has been done at Inceville and Culver City, and she has played 
an enormous number of parts. She is in her early twenties and is married. 





ROBERT HARRON 


has been so long identified with D. W. Griffith that their careers syn- 
chronize. Mr. Harron—who is a delightfully boyish bachelor, with no 
signified matrimonial intentions, despite rumor—was with Mr. Griffith in the 


old Biograph days, and is with him at the present moment in France. 
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JUNE CAPRICE 


was declared the result of William Fox’s declaration that proper training 
and environment can make a film star of any pretty young girl. Miss 
Caprice—who once had another name—comes from New England, is in 
her “teens and has been playing Foxy country girls a year and a half. 











ANN PENNINGTON 


is the famous small sample of Mr. Ziegfeld’s instructive entertainment, the 


She was born in Camden, and began to dance as soon as her mother 
In the last two years the 


Follies. 
began bringing willow switches into the house. 
tiny Pennington has twinkled quaintly for the Famous Players. 
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Chaplin— 
And How He Does It 








By Terry Ramsay 


FORE agreeing to give 
this’ article with its 
priceless information to 
the eager waiting world, the 
writer weighed most carefully 
his duty to literature and the 
public against the selfish ad- 
vantages to be gained by hold- 
ing the secrets and starting a 
school of Chaplinism. 
[t’s a big opportunity. 
of get-the-money ads— 
WANTED—a million young men to 
take our course in Charlie Chaplining. 
Highest paid profession in the world. 
Ixperts in this line fix their own salaries. 
Jobs are waiting. Why be satisfied? Get 
ahead, feet first. Easy course of ten les- 
sons. Big diploma. Start today. Mail 
the coupon now. 
The temptation was a great one, but a 
certain sense of duty prevailed and with- 


Imagine a line 





Illustrated by 
Herbert M. Stoops 


out further delay and eva- 
sion you are to be taken, into 
confidence. Every fact about 
\ the method of making a 
Charlie Chaplin comedy is 
about to be made yours in 
fee simple. After reading 
this article any school child 
can do it. 

Firstly—Chaplin comedies 
are not made. ‘They occur. 

They occur occasionally. Eleven of 
them have occurred in sixteen months. No 
one knows when the next one will occur. 
It may be day after tomorrow, next month 
or yesterday. 

Mr. Chaplin himself does not know 
when the next one will happen. 

If he knew how to make one he 
would quit waiting and do it. Chaplin 
comedies are like the rare jewels of 
earth, they are to be found but not made. 
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Chaplin spaces his laughs far enough 
apart that you may get your breath 
and be all set for the next one. 





comedies of that period— 
was usually made _ over 
night. 

Now Mr. Chaplin in- 
dulges in a couple of 
scenario writers and a reti- 
nue of sundry secretaries, 
both salaried and _ free 
lance. Waking and sleep- 
ing Mr. Chaplin and his 
staff are forever in pursuit 
of “the next story.” 

At the Chaplin studio 
“the next story” is con- 
ceived, subjected to gesta- 
tion, labor and birth, all 


of these vital functions 
being attended by the 
severest mental suffering 
. on the part of the father. 
XY | When Mr. Chaplin 
\| signed his now historic 
$670,000 contract with 





John R. Freuler in the 





When Mr. Chaplin was merely a slap- 
stick comedian at the Keystone studios 
back in the roaring days of 1914 he used 
to kick out a thousand feet of film comedy 
a week without heating or motor trouble. 

Now that he has become an artist, a 
world institution, a cult and a philosophy, 
with a reputation quoted at a million a 
year F.O.B. Los Angeles, C.O.D. New 
York, he can barely finish his two thousand 
foot comedies on release dates almost two 
months apart. 

When Charlie did not have any reputa- 
tion he had a lot of speed and very little 
control. Now, responsible to a vast fame, 
he is all control and no speed. 

In the Keystone Age Mr. Chaplin’s 
comedy was largely a matter of foot work. 
Improving taste on the part of the public, 
ind the artist too, has made Chaplin come- 
dies work for both head and feet. 

Naturally there is a certain amount of 
difficulty about making both ends meet, 
and operating both 
satile anatomy 
sym hronously. 


ends of his. ver- 
simultaneously and 
Commercial progress has made Mr. 
Chaplin’s artistry so valuable that he can 
hardly afford to use it. 

In those Keystone days the Chaplin 
comedy plot—if one may be permitted this 
euphemistic term with reference to the 


spring of 1916 the come- 
dian was then wondering what “the next 
story” was to be about. As this article is 
written Mr. Chaplin is in the third week 
of the making of his twelfth comedy under 
that contract and he is not yet certain what 
it will be about. 

It is safe to assume and predict that it 
will be about two thousand feet, probably 
all very funny feet, but further the insidest 
insider can forecast nothing—neither can 
Mr. Chaplin. He does not have to, either. 
Meanwhile he is wondering what “the next 
story” after that will be about. 

How Chaplin encompasses a comedy plot 
is well illustrated in his construction of 
“The Floorwalker.” This was to be the 
first of his efforts under his record making 
contraet and with the eyes of the world 
upon him he was determined to deliver 
something extraordinary. 

The comedian had only three weeks in 
which to decide upon the plot which would 
enable him to kick somebody in the ad- 
denda to the satisfaction of the expectant 
millions waiting, dime in hand, at the box 
office. 

Two weeks and six days Mr. Chaplin 
wandered about New York between break- 
fast at the Plaza and dinner all over town. 
He had that pale wan look. 

He was accused of being in love or other- 
wise dissipated, while the girl reporters 
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An unfortunate pedestrian slipped and skidded down the escalator. 
but Chaplin. 


Everybody laughed 
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To trap the inspirations that come to him in the night, Chaplin has a phonographic dictating machine 
by his bedside. 


wrote pieces for the papers about his 
soulful eyes and delicate health. 
As a matter of truth, his heart was in- 


tact, his respiration normal and his habits 


excellent as usual. His only trouble was 
the chronic and incurable one “the next 
story.” 

One day when time -was desperately 


short he was walking up Sixth avenue at 
Thirty-third street when an unfortunate 
pedestrian slipped ‘and skidded down the 
escalator serving the adjacent elevated sta- 
tion. Everybody but Chaplin laughed. 
Sut Mr. Chaplin’s eyes lit up. Also he lit 
out—for the studio in Los Angeles. 

Thus was “The Floorwalker’” born. 
Mr. Chaplin did not care a whoop about 
the floorwalker person as a type—what he 
sought were the wonderful possibilities of 
the escalator as a vehicle upon which to 
have a lot of most amusing troubles. ‘“The 
Floorwalker” was built about the escalator 
not the floorwalker. 

The history of ‘The Floorwalker” is in 
a diagnostic sense typical of the building 
of a Chaplin comedy. Everyone of them 
is built around something. 

Mr. Chaplin, despite his afore-mentioned 
staff or staffs or staves of scenarioists, sec- 





retaries, et al., is his own author. He 
surrounds himself with these interesting 
and gifted persons, not to have them do 
his work for him, but to supply gravel for 
his mental gizzard. ‘They are liable to 
have ideas which when introduced. to his 
system set up reactions which result in 
something that appeals to his fancy. 

The process is not unlike that by which 
oriental pearls are made, in which the 
clever Japanese push a grain of sand into 
the oyster to be covered with purest pearl. 
The only difference is that the oyster is not 
looking for the sand and Chaplin is. 

Mr. Chaplin is essentially a one-idea 
man. He has what some practical psy- 
chologists call a single track mind. When 
he gets two trains of thought in operation 
one of them is either put on a siding or 
derailed—frequently with complete loss of 
all on board. Once in a while there is a 
collision followed by a spectacular shower 
of sparks and a long lingering blue haze of 
what is described as temperament in all 
persons drawing in excess of one hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. 

Repeatedly whole armies of “extras” 
have been employed to appear at the Chap- 
lin studios, there to sit out the day while 
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Charles-The-Expensive sat in his dressing 
room study in a catch-as-catch-can cam- 
paign among his wits trying to elect one of 
his nominated ideas, 

Other distressing manifestations some- 
times betoken the battle of the ideas. ‘Tart 
words, dark frowns, and the ordering of 
friends and counsellors “off the set” 
sometimes accompany the desperate work 
of deciding what is the most joyous and 
funny thing to do. 

A long motor drive or a half a day in 
the carpenter shop in the sole company of 
a violin sometimes suffice to adjust the 
matter. 

Then back on “the set” 
pep. 

“It goes like this—you come in here—” 

And they are off. May be fifty feet of 
film, may be for a mile. 

It is this peculiar quality of mind, this 
oneness of conception which gives Chaplin 
comedies their special accuracy of appeal. 
They present one idea at a time, clear, 
crystalline, complete and basic. 

And basic is a good word in Chaplin 
comedy discussion. Anatomically speak- 
ing, the ancients discovered the heart as 
the seat of affection but it remained for 
Chaplin to discover the seat of fun. It is 
also basic. 


with a lot of 


The oneness of the Chaplin comedy idea 
as executed, its completeness of expression 
and lucidity gives it success. It is anything 
you want. If you are subtle you will find 
Chaplin comedies, subtle too, also abstruse, 
allegorical, symbolical. | 

If you are a regular everyday, mine-run 
proletarian, a commonplace guy, a gink, 
goof or boob, you will find Chaplin going 
just your speed. This is because he has 
worked out the great common denominator 
of fun. 

When Mr. Chaplin and his Idea-of-the- 
Moment get into the presence of the mo- 
tion picture camera with the stage all set 
there is no telling where they are going 
or whether they are going to travel to- 
gether or not. 

About the middle period of the present 
Chaplin era Mr. Chaplin became the parent ° 
of a notion about the use of a very big 
and pretentious street scene in the course 
of the comedy then torturing its way into 
being. Almost overnight at a vast labor 
and expense the street was builded of brick, 
stone, iron and concrete. Lamp posts were 
set up and a pavement laid. Mr. Chaplin 
walked admiringly down his new street the 
next day—and was then and there in that 
spot maliciously, feloniously and with in- 

(Continued on page 138) 





FILMING A MIMIC MOTOR ACCIDENT 
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Mae Murray is supposed to have collided with the gentleman reclining on the mud guard in ‘‘At First 
Sight.”? We don’t know the injured gentleman’s name but he’s lucky to get into Mae’s car—even via 
the mud guard. 





THEY WOULDN’T TAKE 
A DARE 


When Vivian Martin adopted a 
ukulele to raise as her very own, 
there were mutterings of dissatis- 
faction around the Lasky lot, but 
no thought of violence. Then 
Wallie Reid, who had tamed every- 
thing from a near-Cremona to a 
Honolulu groaner, took unto him- 
self a saxaphone. It would have 
been all to the good if he had left 
it home but the neighbors were 
getting uneasy. The accompany- 
ing Staggograph was taken just 
hefore the mob, led by Tully 
Marshall, cornettist of the Holly- 
wood Silver Cornet Band, and 
Lou-Tellegen. closed in on them 
and smothered the duet. 
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Speaking of 
Pearls: 


A LITTLE ESSAY ON THE 
ONLY JEWEL THAT AUG- 
MENTS ITS OWN VALUE, 
WHETHER IT’S A TIFFANY 
PEARL OR PEARL WHITE 
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By John Ten Eyck 


PEARL, the precious-stone men will 
tell you, is the only eternal jewel. 
Sapphires and rubies and emeralds may 

bring different prices according to location, or 
cuts old-fashioned or cabuchon; diamonds blue and 
white may go up and down in the market; but a pearl, 
in any metropolis not war-struck, is always worth a little 
more than last year, and next year it will be more , 
valuable than this. ‘he reason is that the supply of 4 
pearls is slowly diminishing, and the demand con- 
stantly increasing. 

As in the shops, so it is in the studios. 

The most interesting proof of our contention 
that a pearl is a pearl, whether you meet it in 
Paris, Peoria or Pathe’s, is that white pearl of 
the pictures, Pearl White. 

Now, as the crammed, jammed years of film 
history go, Pearl White is more than-a forty- 
niner; she is a thirty-sixer, and perfect at 
that. If life ages fled like picture ages, j 
Pearl White would be leaning on a cane, 
using an ear-trumpet instead of a lor- 
gnette, and depositing her teeth in a glass 
of water each night. 


wae 





Pearl, and her 
inexpensive 
little motor 

car. It only 

cost her 
$14,000.00, 
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Yet, like the pearls at 

Tiffany’s, she increases 
in value each year. 
She is an international 
sem, for she is ILrish- 
Italian, born in the 
show-me State that 
thinks St. Louis has it 
all over Chicago. She 
began to uplift the stage 
as little Eva; progressed 
to the Kremer thrillers, 
elorified the circus busi- 
less, ennobled a stock 
company, starred in 
melo, and finally en- 
riched a doctor by mak- 
ing his regular job an 
endeavor to splice her 
busted voice. 

All this was more than 
four years ago. A 
woman who can’t talk 





restaurant. Well, one 
floor above is the quiet 
little country cottage of 
Pearl White, the twenty- 
four-year-old grandma 
of the picture business. 

Miss White, in Vassar 
English, refers tu it as 
“My trick flat.” 

But it is not a trick 
flat. It is really a se- 
cluded, high-ceilinged, 
rather sombre domicile 
of three big rooms, al- 
most at a corner of the 
fair field of Longacre. 
In it lurks its occupant, 
the steadiest-toiling fe- 
male in pictures. A gay 
life, hers: to bed over the 
riot and rumpus—whose 
fanfare penctrates her 





cell only in faint echoes 


has reached the inferno Pearl leads the simple life in a three —at 9:30 each night, 
already, and la White, oom flat above ‘“‘Murray’s,” a gay New and out with the milk- 


sizzling on her peneten- 
tial grill, writhed as far East as Jersey City, 
where, for local surcease at least, she joined 
up with the unworded drama being spooled 
by the Pathe boys. 

And to her the sign of the rooster be- 
came the insignia of enduring fame. You'll 
notice how seldom that word creeps into 
this magazine, yet here it goes. Many are 
heard of, some are popular, a few are 
notorious, but Pearl White ts famous. In 
Krance French soldiers on furlough idolize 
her in “Les M ysteres de New York’’—the 
“Exploits of Elaine.” In Porto Rico she 
crowds the theatres. In Bombay she figures 
frequently in the newspapers. <A Scottish 
newspaper runs her life on its front pages. 
Five Australian managers make fortunes 
presenting her pictures. In South Africa 
they name babies after her, and in ‘Tokio 
they give her name to theatres. 

“The Perils of Pauline,” the ‘Elaine’ 
serials, ‘“The Iron Claw” and “Pearl of the 
Army” are her heroic enterprises, but 
around these exalted monuments are glit- 
tering fields of comedies, two-reelers, five- 
reelers, and new stunts of inconceivable 
physical daring. 

Remember Broadway Jones’ coming-out 
party at Murray’s, in “Broadway Jones?” 
That location was as real as the party: 
the exotic ball-room of an exotic Broadway 


York restaurant. 


men at 7 o'clock. On 
Sundays she doesn’t often have to greet the 
sunrise in Fort Lee, so she permits herself 
a theatre-party or a dinner on Saturday 
evenings. 

On a recent Saturday it devolved upon 
the writer to trundle the Pearl of the Pic- 
tures to a certain Somewhere. 

He brought around the best taxicab in 
New York, which was made in 1907, and 
appeared to have survived three attacks of 
anthrax. The Pearl came out of her Little 
Egypt of a home. 

“You can dismiss your limousine,” she 
said. “I’ve got a queer little flivver right 
around the corner—if you’re not ashamed 
to ride in it.” 

Who would be ashamed to ride in a 
Henry with Pearl White, even in the streets 
of Gotham ? 

“This is the flivver,” said the deceiver. 
confronting her Rolls-Royce, a piece of 
motor royalty hand-wrought in England, 
upon which the United States charges an 
import duty of $5,000. But Pearl should 
worry about a little matter of five thousand 
dollars. Good things come high, and noth- 
ing but the best for Pearl. And she can 
well afford to indulge her extravagant 
tastes. “But.” she explained modestly, “I 
got mine at a bargain; it only cost me four- 
teen thousand.” 






































The Drew workshop where many hours are spent in search of “the germ.’’ 





Seeking the Germ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
THE SIDNEY DREWS 


By Frederick James Smith 


. AY after day we look through incom- 


ing manuscripts for the germ,”’ said 
Sidney Drew. 
“The germ?” | repeated puzzled. 
= “The germ of an idea,” laughed the 
comedian. “In our two years of producing 


. one reel comedies we have never been able 
to buy a scenario complete as we produce 
" it. We take them for the ideas they pos- 
: sess. The scripts are practically recon- 
structed by Mrs. Drew. I say practically, 
because occasionally I—ah—offer a sug- 

gestion or two.” 

Right here Mrs. Drew entered the inter- 
view. “Jt zs impossible to secure a complete 
script ready for the studio,” she began. 

{ “In the first place, no author can fit our 


peculiar methods. It is impossible for him 








to mould his idea exactly the way we feel 
it. In our two years of producing we have 
only done six comedies by one author. ‘The 
rest were in ones and twos from different 
writers. These scripts came from all over 
the country.” 

I asked Mr. Drew to outline the essen- 
tials of his comedies. 

“First,’ responded the comedian, 
“cleanliness in idea and thought. Second, 
humanness. ‘They must deal with some- 
thing that really occurs and not a figment 
of the imagination. ‘That is, the thing must 
be generally known to occur and not be 
just an odd experience. For instance, in 
‘The Pest,’ the action revolves around the 
younger brother of my wife. The lad had 
a penchant for borrowing everything he 


> 


«/ 
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wanted, from neckties to silk shirts. I 
always go to the theater and, when “lhe 
Pest’ was shown at the Rialto, I sat behind 
a theater party. ‘They did not recognize 
me. So [I listened to their comments with 
a lot of interest. When “lhe Pest’ had 
concluded, one of the women turned to her 
friend and said, “lhere’s one of those in 
every family.’ I felt satisfied. ‘That’s what 
we term the human note. Again we did 
‘Nothing to Wear,’ dealing with a wife 
who, no matter how many clothes she 
bought, always fancied that she lacked the 
right thing for every occasion. Only the 
other day we were asked to a Red Cross 
benefit and Mrs. Drew exclaimed, ‘It’s 
splendid—but I’ve nothing to wear!’ We 
laughed, because our own comedy had hit 
that very phrase.” 

[ was reminded of a 
Mack once made to me. 


remark Willard 
“T never attempt 


to write anything that has not suggested 
itself from something in real life,” he said. 
“T must know it has existed.” 

“Thirdly,” continued Mr. Drew, “we pre 
fer characters for Mrs. Drew and myself 














Mrs. Sidney Drew (Lucille McVey) and her 
tulip bed. 











The beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 


that represent us as man and wife. It per- 
mits of a nicer familiarity of action.” 

“f should hardly say that, dear,” inter 
rupted the comedian’s wife. “Hardly that— 
but it lends towards humanness. For in- 
stance, even though a story represents Mr. 
Drew as a lover and myself as his sweet- 
heart, our audience would not be able to 
forget that we were man and wife. But, 
by playing Mr. and Mrs. John Brown, we 
fit into their mental conception of us. ‘This 
tends away from the theatrical—what we 
call the movie element.” 

Mrs. Drew is definite in her ideas about 
the screen comedy. Just between ourselves, 
[ give Mrs. Drew 75 per cent of the 
credit for the conception of the Drew come- 
dies. ‘That is, she is the team member who 
selects an idea and builds it. Mr. Drew 
has the actor’s discernment to understand 
her mental process and to present it on the 
screen. ‘To him goes the credit for putting 
the idea over. 

“Give me,” says Mrs. Drew, “characteri- 
zation, first of all. I don’t want just 
just people in my comedies. I want folks 
with fancies, foibles, even obsessions—of 
course, nothing harmful or unpleasant. I 
want something, as they say, to hang my 
hat on. 

‘Another essential, never let anyone but 
the audience in on another’s frailties. For 
instance, in a certain comedy, I did not 
talk to my mother about my husband before 
his face. But, I did as soon as he had left 
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Drew at Sea Gate, Long Island. 


the room. ‘The audience appreciates being 
in on the intimacies. 

“A few other essentials? Well, a small 
number of characters are best. Many 
people do not lend humor. ‘They are in 
the way in the rapid telling of a thousand 
foot story. ‘They are particularly in the 
way, because we use lots of subtitles.” 

“T am a great believer in the subtitle,” 
said Mr. Drew. “I—” 

“Ves, dear,” said his wife. “We believe 
the success of our comedies is largely due 
to the direct and human subtitles,” con- 
tinued the comedian’s wife. ‘They get the 
story started with a swing and put the con- 

o tinuity over quickly and speedily. More- 
over, they make the story mental rather 
than physical. ‘They make it possible for 
the audience to think just what’s in your 
mind. Plenty of subtitles, few people and 
quick interest are vital things. 

° “It may sound egotistical but I sincerely 

think the subtitles give our comedies a dis- 
tinct style of their own. I think you might 
term it a whimsical style. It is essentially 
our own, since we cannot even obtain 

, scenarios to fit it. It has developed from 

a study of our own work and a belief that 

the intelligence should not be insulted and 
that the story must be real and not a thing 
of the imagination. 

“We have never accepted a script from 

a so-called ‘real’ author. ‘They build their 

stories and plays from their imagination. 

These may be adroit, of vigorous action 
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and even powerful but they are theatrical. 

“I believe in. comedy by inference,” re- 
marked Mr. Drew. “Yes,” continued Mrs. 
Drew, ‘‘we believe in giving credit to the 
intelligence of an audience. And, in 
attending the theaters to watch the recep- 
tion of our comedies, we have found that 
some of our biggest laughs came by 
inference.” 

The Drews have the field of domestic 
screen comedy almost to themselves. ‘We 
see no indication of exhausting the field,” 
said Mrs. Drew. “Others are concerned 
with the lover, the sweetheart and the vil- 
lain. Surely that is but half—or less—of 
life. Married life presents a thousand 
themes. Only a proportion lend themselves 
to humorous treatment, of course. But that 
proportion should keep us occupied for a 
long time to come.” 

Sidney Drew is a brother of John Drew. 
The old phrase in the theatrical world used 
to be “John Drew but Sidney didn’t.” 
But, now, with the gradual waning of the 
stage’s illustrious John, Sidney bids fair 
to become the screen’s foremost legitimate 
comedian. Thus do the movies’ work 
revolutions. 


























Artistic in detail and beautifully arranged, is the 
library. 
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Down at Sea 
(;ate, the Drews 
built an elab- 
orate bungalow. 


have 


“I’ve always longed 
to have things ex- 
actly the way I 
wanted them—and 
here we have them 
just as we wish,” re- 
marked Mrs. 
looks 


lrew 


Drew, 
upon the 
bedroom as 


She 


her masterpie e. It 
is a thing of bizarre 
and rich 
color tones—a twin 
bedroom fit to please 
Mr. Bakst, Esq. 
ne 


stripes 


room dow ll- 


stairs is set aside 
for work on. sce- 
narios. Here Mrs. 
[yrew works at her 
typewriter before a 


huge window over- 





of them are hope- 
The authors 
don’t seem to know 
what type of work 
we are doing. Only 
the other day a 
‘script came with a 
little note saying the 
writer had 

studying our 
for two years. I 
opened the manu- 
script with a pleas- 
ant feeling of antici- 
pation. But the first 
few lines settled it. 
‘John Brown,’ said 
the ‘script in de- 
scribing the charac- 
ter intended for me, 
‘is aman whose wife 
fears that having a 
child will cause her 
to lose her beautiful 
form.’ I threw the 
manuscript back on 


less. 


been 


work 








looking the ocean. 
Piles of 


waiting 


‘scripts lay 
a decision. 

“You can see it’s an amazingly hard task 
to get the elusive germ,” said the comedian 
indicating the stack of scenarios. ‘Most 


An interesting picture of Mrs. Drew, taken in 
the dining room. 


the table.” 

“But I, being a 
woman,” laughed 
Mrs. Drew, “picked up that ’script and 
read it right through to the last scene. 
Believe me, Sid, you missed something.” 





Slavery—Iwo Viewpoints 
1—As the Actor Sees It. 


The Movie Manufacturer sits upon a 
gold chair studded with black diamonds, 
smoking a cigar of super-tobacco. 

‘Trot ‘em out,” he yells, and his ring- 
master cracks a long whip. 

Proudly the leading horse enters the 
rings, full of the fire of life, stepping high. 
like a truck-horse. 
Cut down his feed and work him harder. 

A peppery little filly followed, mincing 
and playing at being bad-tempered. 

“That’s what comes from giving ’em 
oats,” the Movie Manufacturer mused. 
“Cut out the white lights, Lizzie, or it’s 
back to the old farm wagon for yours.” 

So through the whole string. No 
was right. Any excuse was good enough 
for a cut down in rations. It was outright 
slavery. 


‘Too heavy ; looks 


One 


[I—As the Manufacturer Sees It. 


Night and day, week after week, with- 
out rest, the Hard Worker toiled and 
toiled, accumulating a little wealth here 
and there, and then spending it again. 

Then the pirates descended upon him. 
Both sexes were represented. They bound 
and gagged him, and held a council. 

“Shall we kill him or only rob him?” 
asked the leading pirate. 

“Mercy, don’t kill him; if we did we 
couldn't rob him next year,” shrilled a 
vampirate. 

So they took all the Hard Worker’s 
wealth, calling it “salary,” and left him 
to begin all over again. 

The Hard Worker cogitated, whether or 
not to go out of business. 

“Oh well, once a slave, always a slave,’ 
he mused, and returned to his toil. 
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AISER WILHELM = and 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Romanoff are prominent 
characters in Herbert Brenon’s 
“The Fall of the Romanoffs,” just 
completed on the steppes of Fort 
Lee, N. J. This is the feature, 
dealing with Rasputin and_ the 
Russian court intrigues, in which 
Iliador, the so-called “mad monk,” 
plays the stellar role, the exact 
part he played in real life, while 
Nance ©’Neil appears as the for 
mer Czarina, Alfred Hickman is 
the deposed Czar, Edward Con- 
nelly is Rasputin, while the Ger 
man Emperor is portrayed by 
George Dunueburg. 
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Next Month You Will Pay 
Twenty Cents for Photoplay 
and Be Glad When You Pay It 


WISH every reader of PHOTOPLAY could have been 


present at the conference at which it was decided to en- 





large the magazineand increase the price to twenty cents. 











If you had you would go right to your newsdealer 
today and ask him to reserve a copy of the October 
issue for you. 








It was essentially a business conference, but the editors did most of 
the talking. Now, asa rule, editors are quiet chaps who are prone to 
permit the advertising men and business managers to do the talking. 


But the edicors, with the art director right in back of them, 
controlled this meeting. 


‘* Will your readers pay twenty cents?’’ the editors were asked. 


‘*We won’t give you opinions,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ We'll give you 
cold facts. We've put the case right up to five thousand of them, picked 


at random, and the answer was a roaring ‘Yes.’’’ 


‘*We told them what we editors wanted to do, what the art director 
wanted todo. We didn’t bother about the advertising department. They 
are for it anyhow because they want the big size. 


‘‘We told those five thousand readers about the big authors and 
artists who were going to contribute the highest standard of literature and 
illustrations. We laid before them the index for the October issue. We 
told them about the wonderful new eight-page rotogravure section. 

‘We told them about the new cover paintings by Neysa Moran 
McMein, acknowledged the world’s cleverest cover designer. We 
explained how in the future her great portraits of stars could be cut out and 
framed without being marred by type. 


‘“We told them about the new departments including that on edu- 
cational and religious development. We explained how all the moving 
picture stars were working with us to make the issue a world-beater, how 
Douglas Fairbanks had spent days with our Los Angeles managing editor 
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to perfect a great pictorial-interview feature, how Mary Pickford had posed 
for hours in the latest creations of the dressmaker’s art, and right down 
the line. 


‘é 


And we editors of Photoplay want permission to make this 
publication so far ahead of anything of its kind ever published that our 
readers will be delighted that they have had a chance to help us do it, 
that they will feel that they, in fact, are responsible for it, as they truly 


+ 


will be. 


‘“We know that our audience of a million readers are cultured 
devotees of the higher class motion pictures, that they are the driving force 
that is bringing about such a wonderful improvement in the photoplay art. 
We know they want better pictures. We know they will not only 
continue to support this publication as they have since it started, but that 
they will bring thousands of additional readers.’’ 


And that about states the case. Magazine art advances or dies igno- 
miniously like any other art. It must progress or drop into shameful 
oblivion. The publishers of PHOTOPLAY are progressive; they recog- 


nize the large size as inevitable in artistic magazine production. 
Now, dear reader, a few business facts: 


The extraordinary price of paper alone has added more than five 
cents to the cost of this magazine. The cost of illustrations and engrav- 
ings has increased fifty per cent. 


And we must not forget that the newsdealer, too, is laboring under 
increased costs. Pause a moment and think of the useful part he plays in 
your everyday life. He is the channel through which you keep abreast of 
the times and through which most of your intellectual enjoyment comes. 


In conclusion we want to make you a promise. We promise you 
that the increase from fifteen cents to twenty will bring you double the 
value. We promise that you will never see anything but facts in your 
magazine. We promise that we will secure for you the very highest 
grade of moving picture literatuve and illustrations utterly regardless of the 
expense to us. We promise that PHOTOPLAY will be edited in the 


future as in the past—clean, entertaining, instructive, and progressive. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Vice-President. 
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Mildred came from the 
Winter Garden, but 
she left it far behind. 
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An Ingenue Who Won't Ingenue 


NATURE BUILT MILDRED ON BABY DOLL 
SPECIFICATIONS, BUT GEE, HOW THAT 


GIRL HATES CUTIE 
AND CHOCOLATE 


CARAMEL 


TRICKS, CURLS 
ROLES 


By James S. Frederick 


66 


ATE destined me to be an ingenue,” 
Mildred Manning, “but I 
just wouldn’t believe in fate. If I 
couldn’t do anything but wear curls and 
vo through all the kittenish movie ingenuc 
isms, I'd rather— Well, anyway, I just 
wouldn’t. Why I put doll-faced 
ingenues in the same class with those pretty 
leading men.” 
“That’s pretty tough on some poor work 
ing girls,” 


confesses 


those 


said I, ostensibly a cavalier, but 
really to goad her on to a further denuncia- 
tion, But the twinkle in her eve told me 
she was on. 

Mildred Manning 


¢ is five feet four with- 
out her 


Mildred herself con- 
She has an olive complexion, 
singularly expressive eyes and a constitu- 
tion likely to cause the family physician to 


high heels. 


fesses that. 





move away to a more profitable neighbor- 
hood. 

but to return to our interview and Miss 
\Mlanning’s declaration of 
ingenue. ‘The 
from the start with pretty girls—most of 
them sweet and appealing—but everyone 
of them seemingly without the ability to 
do anything but look pretty. Never once 
did they get into the character. The 
people of a photoplay are usually like a 
lot of cardboard folk, without depth. The 
] cutie who leads the broad 
shouldered hero through five reels of tribu 
lations. and then falls into his arms while 
the faithful old sun does the conventional 
suliset. 

“When the Vitagraph company gave me 
the O. Henry stories to play I felt that 


war against the 


screen has been crowded 


leroine isa 


a- 
wo 
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my chance had arrived. Scenario writers 
are still too much concerned over the action 
of their photoplays to bother about char- 
acterization. ‘They give a player nothing 
to work with. But O. Henry! He crowded 
a thousand flashes of characterization into 
a 2.000 word story. 

“It was bully fun playing O. Henry. 
| loved Hetty Pepper in “The Third In- 
eredient’ most, although all the others 
were interesting. The Vitagraph company 
has just promoted me to five reel features. 
()f course, I’m glad—but I hate to leave 
(), Henry behind. My first five reeler is 
‘Mary Jane’s Pa.’ Yes, indeed, I’m play- 
ng little Mary Jane. I don’t wonder 
you're ‘surprised. I was, too, when they 
vave me the part. I haven’t done kid stuff 
since my musical comedy days.” 

As you may judge, Mildred’s musical 
comedy days aren’t so very long ago. “I 
started in ‘Little Nemo’ at the New Am 
sterdam theater, plaving ‘Tilly,’ she says. 
“Then came ‘Over the River” ‘Oh, Oh, 
Delphine’ and ‘Dancing Around,’ at the 
Winter Garden.” ‘The Winter Garden, 
by the way, is fast becoming a training 
schdol for movie stars. Pause to consider 
June Elvidge, Mary MacLaren and the 
several others who used to sing merrily 
from the runway. 

Miss Manning didn’t make her screen 
debut with Vitagraph. She was with Bio 


Miss Manning and Frank Daniels in a scene from 
‘*Captain Jinks the Cobbler.’’ 
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rehearsed by Thomas R. Mills in a film adaptation of an O. Henry story. 


the old David Grif- 
fith period of the photodrama. ‘There she 
appeared in “The Charity Ball.” “Poor 
Relations,’ “Concentration.” and = other 
(srifith-made film plays. 


¢raph for a year in 


Miss Manning 
has all the usual plaver’s worship for Grif 
Ath. “He could teach you more in a day 
than others can in a year,” she vows. 

Miss Mannine wouldn't admit 
hobby. Yet she confesses that 


le 


a sing 


she swims 


to ride drives her 
crack 


is understand- 


pretty well, likes and 
machine. 
1 the rifle. 
when you know 
among the first 
descendant of one of the 
who helped found Newark. 

“T’m too busy to have a hobby.” declares 
Miss Manning. “Ti’s task enough to keep 
in physical trim for the long studio hours.” 


Moreover, she is a 
Which 
that her 
settlers. 

(‘rane 


OW) 
shot wit! 
ible. 


were 


ancestors 
She is a 


brothers 


L gpa Jack Kavanaugh, gentleman adventurer, con- 

firmed misogynist and recognized overlord of certain 
enchanted islands in the South Pacific, was occupying 
himself with a pearl concession on Kailu, and altogether 
regarding life in much the same fashion as Adam must 
have done before Eve took his education in hand, society 
back in the States seemed stifling and unreal. And then 
one day Captain BillyConnor’s Favorite dropped anchor 
in the lagoon and discharged three passengers —a Massa- 
chusetts bishop, his widowed sister, fascinating Alice 
Stormsby; and their pretty niece, 
Enid Weare, the product of gen- 
erations of strait-laced old New 
England culture. 

After a few days, the bishop 
surprised Kavanaugh with a re- 
quest that he and the two women 
be allowed to accompany their 
host on his expedition down to 
Trocadero Island to look over a 
new pearl concession—and Kavanaugh, mindful of warm 
glances from Mrs. Stormsby's eyes and of Enid’s nymph- 
like charm, gave permission. So the expedition set out in 
his schooner Circe. Accustomed as he was to the free 
and easy life of the Pacific, it was rather vexing to Kav- 
anaugh to be continually on his guard for fear of offending 
the silly sensibility of a prudish schoolgirl, who flew into 
a sudden anger if the spill of the mainsail or any wanton 
eddy raised the hem of her skirt to reveal an inch or two 
of ankle, and he often felt like boxing Enid’s small, 
pink ears. 

Twenty-five miles from Trocadero, a howling South 
Sea squall drove the Circe on a reef. All hands turned 
to load the boats with supplies and set out for Trocadero, 
where they arrived safely. 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
OF 
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fled down the beach. Though scarcely able to see for the 
blood and pain in his eyes, Jack flung himself after her 
into the deep, green, shark-infested water and somehow 
managed to bring her ashore. 

When he recovered consciousness, Enid was leaning 
over him. She had shed all her scruples and seemed 
utterly indifferent to the scantiness of her attire, even after 
the removal of the salt- water compresses which had been 
put over Kavanaugh’s eyes. The women and the bishop 
collected dried seaweed for beds and made tunics from 
the plumage of the wild fowl of 
the island. The castaways be- 
came accustomed to pnimitive 
conditions and felt the rush of 
clean, strong blood in their veins. 

Weeks passed and then—a 
sail on the honzon! Propin- 
quity had done its work and, 
prompted by a feeling of regret 
that their cameradene was so 
soon to be a thing of the past, Kavanaugh asked Alice to 
become his wife. She demurred, for purely mercenary 
reasons, as she quite frankly admitted, but assented to a 
provisional engagement depending upon the success of his 
pearling activities. 

It was Channing Drake, a sort of modern Gil Blas, 
with a dash of Don Juan thrown in for good measure, and 
reputed to be the very worst blackguard in the whole 
Pacific, who, in order to curry favor with the authorities 
who were watching his actions, had come to the rescue 
with his buccaneer crew. 

When Jack hauled in the fishnet, preparatory to leav- 
ing the island, several big oysters were found caught in its 
meshes. And then, as he and Alice were examining the 

exquisite black jewel which 





Here was a desert island, 
here was the primitive, and 
here two men and two 
women must live until the 
boat crew, which had been 
dispatched for help, could 
return with another vessel. 
In the midst of this pre- 
dicament, a horde of native 
pirates raided the island 
one morning before dawn, 
making away with every 
piece of moveable property 
save the silk pajamas and 
“nighties” in which the 
victims happened to be 
garbed. Alice Stormsby ac- 
cepted this delicate situation 
sensibly, but Enid hyster- 
ically shut herself up in the 
bungalow. When her 
frightened relatives declined 
to interfere, Jack Kavan- 
augh went in to reason 
with her. No profaned 
modesty was now evident 
in Enid. She was ina white 
rage which took no heed of 
anything save the shame of 
his presence there, and she 


whipped suddenly around 





one of the bivalves dis- 
closed, Drake came upon 
them and learned the secret 
of the newly-discovered 
pearl fisheries. Kavanaugh 
had no gear with which to 
dive for the oysters; Drake 
had, and insolently insisted 
upon a half interest in the 
concession. Although 
Kavanaugh’s papers had 
been stolen, he decided to 
stay on alone and protect 
his legal rights. In case 
Drake, after taking the 
others back to Kailu,should 
return before the necessary 
reinforcements could be sent 
to him, Jack figured that, 
from the shelter of the cave 
in which the few remaining 
stores and weapons had 
been kept, he could effect- 
ively hold up any opera- 
tions which the fellow 
might attempt on the pearl- 
ing grounds below. 
Against this decision, the 
bishop and Alice protested 
feebly; and Enid remarked 
cuttingly that, since her 








and gripped a stool by one 
leg. A struggle ensued. Dicky, the diminutive bantam 
cock, championed Enid and planted his wicked spurs in 
Kavanaugh’s eyes and the girl wrenched herself free and 


aunt was Jack's fiancee, 
however provisionally, it was her duty to remain behind 
with him while he made his stake. At this Alice be- 


came very angry and a lively quarrel ensued. 





Almost at the veranda she pitched forward and lay prone on the loose sand. 
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A Twentieth-Century Romance of the South 


Seas 


-tne most remarkable story of the year. 


By Henry C. Rowland 


Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


CHAPTER IX 


HE squall in our family circle ap- 
peared to have blown over but Alice 


was looking flushed and angry while 


Ienid was stitching away with a set, in- 
scrutable face. She looked up as I entered 
and again [ was struck by the peculiar 


expression of her eves. ‘The bishop inquir- 
ing anxiously the result of my interview 
with Drake [ told him simply that Drake 
was evidently determined to land them as 
soon as possible and hurry back to have a 
whack at the pearls, whether [ liked it or 
not, but I made no mention of his threats. 


Then, as it was to be our last evening to- 
gether I suggested to Alice that we take a 


to whit h she avreed. 


stroll down the beach. 





So we started off together in the throb- 
bing tropic twilight 
tered 
sunset. 


and coming to a shel- 
ourselves to watch the 
The day was fading in pulsating 
light and color. Down 
through the chromatic scale sped all the 
tones of the spectrum with what seemed to 
be a caressing pause on every note until the 
violet having been reached there ensued a 
lingering, as though these flaming beauties 
srudged their age and were loth to depart. 


cove seated 


vibrations of 


They still clung to the wet, gleaming beach 
with its opalescent hues; haunted the ser- 
ried surface of the mole as an ill child 
presses its face against the furrowed wrin- 
kles on the face of a loving grandparent. 
The sea absorbed them finally and drew 
the mantle of the night about them. 
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But even then the loveliness did not de- 
part. It merely changed its guise and the 
great pale moon, a shimmering disk of 
silver green now took over the watch and 
lightened the heart of the darkness. Her 
elusive ‘halo charged the sky with more 
‘than pallor, almost color, etheric moon 
prisms in which the cool, delicate hues were 
felt rather than seen, invisible yet evident. 
They flecked the ripples, brushed their 
essence along the surface of the sands, 
painted the silent palm fronds and gave the 
night a witching beauty. 

We were both englamored I think, or 
perhaps merely subdued and silenced by the 
profundity of our surroundings. At any 
rate, for a long time neither of us spoke. 
Alice’s hand lay passively in mine and | did 
not try to caress it. I had in fact not the 
slightest desire to so much as press it, which 
would have struck me as strange if I had 
thought of it at all. I doubt that I was 
thinking of her very much; certainly not 
like a lover on the eve of being abandoned 
by his prospective bride and left desolate 
upon a soulless circle of rock and sand. I 
was thinking actually of Enid and wonder- 
ing what peculiar sort of impulse had pos- 
sessed her to assail her aunt in that vicious 
way. It was more than a a from 
her usual manner ; it was a volte-face and a 
charge. It is true that the violent shock to 
her sense of propriety the day of our visit 
by the natives had wrought tremendous 
changes in her but she had not once shown 
actual irritation or anything to approach 
the cold, cutting scorn of voice and look 
when commenting on Alice’s desertion of 
me. And what business of hers was it, any- 
how? If Alice chose to go and I to remain 
what difference could that possibly make to 
Enid? She had made me feel at times that 
she held me in singularly low esteem as an 
individual. She had not spared her caustic 
comments on what she was pleased to con- 
sider my arbitrariness of ideas, false confi- 
dence in qualities which I wrongly pre- 
sumed myself to possess (such as a knowl- 
edge of astronomy and how best to cook a 
fish), a certain cynicism unjustifiable in one 
who had actually seen very little of the 
world beyond the limits of an element which 
one could not look very far into, as the sea, 
or discover very much about, as the sky, 
and views on most subjects were 
purely academic. She had even made bold 
to criticise my physical being, finding it too 


whose 


bony for one of my stature and when I 
riposted by telling her that she herself 
would be fat at my age she impeached my 
politeness. What she found most to criti- 
cise in me was that I was practically self 
taught (and faultily) self-willed, self-ruled, 
self- esteemed afd most unduly self-confi- 
dent. She implied that a college of sages 
with he of Samos in the chair and ably sup- 
ported by Solomon, Socrates, Epictetus and 
Abraham Lincoln could not possibly have 
convinced me of error in a single of my 
views, nor could the persuasive measures of 
the Spanish Inquisition have induced me to 
alter the application of them. In fact I 
was of opinion that she held me a stubborn 
fool and not always an agreeable one. 

Why then in the sacred name of St. 
Christopher should she find reason to pitch 
into Alice for having more sense than to 
immolate herself with me on Trocadero? 
What difference did it make to her if | 
went as balmy as the afternoon trades and 
fancying myself to be a sea-gull flapped off 
a rock and broke my silly neck ? Turning 
the problem in my mind I decided that it 
was the result of nerves and the reaction of 
being rescued. It occurred to me also that 
of latter days Enid had not displayed any 
conspicuous affection for her aunt. I had 
several times remarked Alice’s voice to con- 
tain a note of vexed reproof in addressing 
her niece, while the trickling murmur of 
Enid’s in answer was always as cool and 
liquid and indifferent as rain gurgling 
through a water-spout. Sitting there in the 
lambent moonlight with Alice’s cool hand 
in mine it struck me suddenly that perhaps 
the relations of these two might possibly be 
more filial than friendly. ‘But after all, 
Enid was at best a haughty minx, if a very 
pretty one, and if fault there was I did not 
think that it should be laid to Alice’s 
account. 

As if intercepting the current of my 
thought she suddenly aroused herself and 
asked abruptly :— 

“What did you think of Enid’s criticism 
of me, Jack? Do vou believe that I ought 
to stay here with you?” 

“Don’t be silly,” I answered. “Of course 
not. Besides, I wouldn’t let you.” 

“But if I insisted? What if I absolutely 
refused to let you stop on here alone?” 

“In that case,” I answered, “I should 
accept Drake’s offer . though with 

profound regret, first because it would dis- 














gust me beyond all measure to have that 


swine share our fortune and second because 


* 


we want it all for ourselves.” 

“Of course we do,” she agreed. -‘After 
all, you know best about it, Jack. This 
whole experience has been so wild and 
strange that we are none of us quite our 
real selves. Enid is quite a different per- 
son, and so is Geoffrey. and as for 
myself, I scarcely know who I am. People 
not accustomed to such things can hardly be 
expected to go through with them and be 
quite the same for some time after, can 
they, Jack?” 

I asked her if she were trying to break 
it to me gently that once away from her 
savage surroundings and back again in an 
atmosphere of the civilized and established 
order of things she might feel -differently 
about the promise she had given me. 

“You put it so brutally, Jack,” she com- 
plained. ‘Hew can I tell?” 

I rose. ‘In that case,” I said, “‘please 
consider yourself entirely absolved from 
anything in the way of a compact which 
may have passed between us during our 
exile on this island. You need not feel 
yourself bound to me in any sense what- 
ever, Alice, nor I to you. If I see the thing 
through and win out I may come to you 
later and ask you to marry me . or 
again I may not. In other words, if you 
desire to have our conditional engagement 
broken, please say so. It all rests with 
you.” 

There ensued a good deal of argument 
over this point, Alice protesting against my 
assumption that she was mercenary, and that 
her sentiments toward me were based on 
the chances of success in the matter of the 
pearls. I listened, putting in a word now 
and then. But I might have spared myself 
even this effort, as the situation was plain 
enough for any man with the sense of a 
suillemot. Now that deliverance was at 
hand, with the prospect of a short voyage 
which might land her back where she be 
longed, Alice was beginning to gather up 
the warp and woof of her earlier ideas. 
She found it difficult to picture herself as 
the wife of an adventurer like myself and 
she desired to retrench and reconsider. 

But she did not feel herself compelled 
to concede the same privilege to me. Her 


idea was apparently to keep me on as a 
sort of sheet anchor, a sinking fund. as one 
might say. 


It might have shocked her sen- 
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sibilities could she have seen how obvious 
itall was. It would have been a far greater 
blow if she could have read what was pass- 
ing in my mind. But the sacred laws of 
hospitality must obtain even on desert 
islands of the Pacific and she was my guest, 
so I merely assured her that it had been a 
great honor and privilege to have had her 
confidence during these past trying weeks 
but that under the present circumstances it 
seemed to me preferable that no obligations 
be entailed on either side. 

“Don’t stilted, Jack,’ she pro- 
tested. ‘You are almost banal at times.” 

I quoted a French proverb to the effect 
that promptly settled accounts made good 
friends and added that I should always feel 
myself deeply in her debt for her trust in 
me. In fact, I made all the polite and 
friendly platitudes I could think of. It 
gave me a sort of malicious pleasure to 
spatter her with these formalities. I felt 
that she deserved them, not because she had 
declined to remain on the island with me, 
but because she had made no protest at my 
doing so. Most of all, however, I was sore 
at her fear of binding herself to me by any 
pledge until confident that my fortune was 
assured. It seemed to me that she might at: 
least have taken a chance on that, consid- 
ering the cheerless future immediately 
ahead of me. 

Perhaps the truth of the matter was that 
Enid’s remarks had shown me Alice in 
another and truer light. From being my 
splendid companion, sympathetic and fear- 
less, [ now saw her as a conventional and 
rather selfish woman who was not even a 
good sport. She wanted to gamble but 
with no personal risk, and I really felt 
that all things being equal she would rather 
have married me than not. She desired 
very much indeed to re-marry. and I believe 
that if a couple of dozen millionaires be- 
tween the ages of thirty and forty (myself 
included), and of good class and sound 
physique had been trotted up and down for 
her selection of a mate her choice would 
probably have fallen on myself. I do not 
wish to be vain, but I had several times felt 
her want of me very strongly and if I had 
cared to take advantage of certain periods 
of emotion I could no doubt have got her 
promise. Perhaps it was my own fault in not 
having pressed my suit with greater ardor. 
No doubt the piggy-man was a better hand 
at that sort of thing. But while I fancied 
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myself in love with Alice and felt naturally 
at times an almost irresistible desire for her 
there was yet always a quality which was 
subtly lacking. ‘The white flame was not 
there ; the deeper love was lacking. 

Drake’s coming also had raised an in- 
visible barrier, less in the danger of his 
getting away with the pearls but because he 
represented a stone from the 
island to the outer world and so as it were 
put us again in contact with society. We 
all felt the difference; a sort of sagging 
down from our high tension; a return from 
the freedom of the wild to the fenced en 
closure. ‘lhe bishop from being so pleased 
with his splendid physical condition had 
started in immediately to spoil his “cure” 
with gin, and instead of waking the next 
morning with a rush of. high vitality and 
almost passionate relish for his bath and 
breakfast, would complain that after all the 
experience on ‘Trocadero had tried his 
nerves more than he had realized, and so 
excuse himself for taking a matitutinal 
bracer. Enid appeared to have given evi- 
dence already that she was about to resume 
her strict ideas with her clothes, while 
Alice and I were almost on the edge of a 
quarrel. It seemed a great pity. Almost 
as though the merciless hand of established 
conventions had clipped our free wings and 
tossed us back into the fattening coop. 

[I pointed out to Alice and 
laughed. “After all, why not?” she asked. 
“We were born in captivity and the barn- 
yard has its blessings.” 

“Tt has its blessures,’ I answered, “usu 
ally under the gills with a hatchet.” 

“One can always fly the fence occasion 
ally,” she observed. “I wonder how we 
are going to like each other in civilization. 


Jack 2?” 


stepping 


this she 


‘There will be no change in my feeling 
toward you,” [ answered, “but I don’t think 
[ shall be very keen about the civilization.”’ 

“Nor do I think you will,” she answered. 
“T believe that I made a mistake in prom- 
ising to marry you in six months if you 
made a fortune. You would never be happy 
in the sort of life I lead.” 

“Do you want me to release you?” | 
asked. “Not that it makes any particular 
difference, though, as neither one of us 
would care to hold the other to an unde- 
sired obligation.” 

“Tt 
mured. 


does seem superfluous,” she mur- 


C 
“Do you really think that you 


Magazine 


have anything to fear from this Drake, 
Jack? Any actual violence?” 

[ told her that | had never yet feared 
anything from Drake and did not purpose 
to begin now, also that if there was any 
violence Drake was very apt to be the first 
to suffer from it.. Since Enid’s commenta- 
ries | was beginning to feel that Alice was 
more in fear of Drake’s violence to the 
pearl beds than to myself. Her niece’s re- 
marks had rankled, and she realized that it 
would picture her a pretty sordid proposi- 
tion to let me expose myself to danger and 
loss and then marry her piggy-man in the 
event of my failure. At any rate, after 
staring for a few moments at the moon she 
sighed and said :— 

“This has been a charming idyll, my 
dear, but after all one can scarcely be sure 
of oneself under such extraordinary condi- 
tons as we have been through. Perhaps it 
would be better should we not consider 
ourselves bound by any pledge but wait 
and see what the future brings forth. If 
you succeed and still want me, then come to 
me and we shall decide. So kiss me, dear, 
and then let us return.” 

It was in the nature of a farewell em- 
brace and left me cold, and I must confess 
with a curious sense of relief. ‘There was 
no question but that my: feeling toward her 
had undergone a change in the last few 
hours. If she had declared her intention of 
remaining with me on Trocadero it might 
have clinched my love for her, even though 
[ should not have permitted it. To have had 
her there would have meant the necessity of 
abandoning my plans for the defence of 
the pearls, as I should not have thought of 
exposing her to the danger of violence nor 
did I believe that her presence would have 
stopped Drake. He was too avaricious and 
too confident of his ability to get out of a 
So with another little sigh Alice rose 
to her feet and we strolled silently back in 
the bright blaze of the moon. 


mess. 


CHAPTER X 


FE found the bishop alone and in very 

low spirits. He was sitting on the 
edge of the verandah in a most unclerical 
position, collar unbuttoned, sleeves rolled 
up, smoking acigar. In the vivid glare one 
could see the rime of sweat upon his face 
and he exhaled the odor of gin. 
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I was watching you from the grotto in the cliffs. 


‘“Here’s a nice kettle of fish,” he growled. headed fool when Enid must needs take up 
“Drake came up here whining about Jack’s her big stick in his defence, and they had it 
stubbornness and slanging him for a pig- so warm that I was obliged to interfere 
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and tell the girl to hold her tongue if she 
could not be polite. | know what’s 
got into the child all of a sudden. Fancy 
her being rude to a man who is putting 
himself to all this trouble and expense to 
come to our relief! ‘Then after he had 
gone she sailed into me for not defending 
Jack and we've had a regular cat-and-dog 
fight. It wound up by my telling her that 
if she could not observe the respect which 
Was due my age, 


don't 


my cloth and my being her 
uncle she had better FO in and go tO bed. 
At this she slammed off down the beach in 
a rage and has not yet returned.” 

“She has probably gone to bathe,” Alice 
observed. ‘Let us hope that it may cool 
off her temper.” 

I remarked that I did not care much for 
the idea of Enid’s bathing at night, even 
with so bright a moon. ‘The fin of a shark 
was frequently to be seen close under the 
cliffs by the little beach where the ladies 
took their dip and I cautioned them not to 
venture out more than waist deep. In the 
daytime there was no danger but at night 
there might be. Sharks have a way of 
nosing up into very shoal water at night, 
drifting in with the tide and sculling astern 
as it You can never tell about 
sharks and their habits. ‘They are a good 
deal like bishops in this respect. I have 
had savants on marine zoology tell me that 
no self-respecting shark would think of 
eating a man. ‘That may be true, but one 
can never tell when a shark is going to lose 


recedes. 


his self-respect, especially when very hun- 
ery, which sharks sometimes are. [Even.-if 
able to control himself and draw the line 
at men he might lose his head and take a 
chance with a girl, especially at night. 

But | merely remarked to Alice that I 
thought it unsafe for Enid to bathe alone 
at night, y when in her present 
odd, reckless mood and that she had better 
go after her. 


especially 


So she started off leaving 
me at the mercy of the bishop who pro- 
ceeded to maunder along complainingly. 
“No respect for age ” he mum- 
bled, for dignity. I don’t 
know what the vounger generation is com 
ing to. Told me I should 
ashamed to sit here and let Drake slander 
you. I did remonstrate, but rather feebly 
perhaps as I could see that the fellow was 
very sore about your not letting him in with 
the pearls, and besides he had been drink- 
ing a little more perhaps than was judi- 


‘no regard 


have been 


cious. Disappointment, I fancy. ‘That 
Schuydam schnapps buzzing in his head 
made him careless of speech.” ‘The bishop 
mopped his face and reached for a jug of 
cold spring water at his elbow. 

[ asked him what 
me. “Oh, the 
expect, 


Drake had said about 
sort 


considering 


of thing one would 
your relations,” an- 
swered the bishop, deprecatingly.  “*Kather 
intimated that you were a bit of a Pharisee 
and while professing strong missionary 
sympathies were known to have helped 
yourself pretty freely to whatever you hap- 
pened to want. IL was feeling a bit drowsy 
and did not catch quite all of what he said 
but Enid was listening at some remark of 
his about some native girls at your planta- 
tion I lost the gist of it , 
she went off like a bunch of Chinese squibs. 
‘Told him that she was not in the habit of 
listening to that sort of thing and that if 
he must unburden himself he had better do 
so to you, intimating that he would be 
afraid to do so and that you would tear 
his head off if he tried.” 

“How did he take 
asked. . 

“Oh, quietly enough, at first, but I could 
see that he was getting angry so I roused 
myself sufficiently to stem Enid’s eloquence 
and send her into sulks. Drake became 
most apologetic, then; said that it was so 
long since he had frequented the society of 
ladies that he sometimes forgot himself. He 
went away finally, saying that he would like 
to get away with the tide at daybreak and 
asking if we could be ready. ‘This had 
been already agreed upon, as the situation 
here is no longer agreeable and the ladies 
are willing to finish their dressmaking on 
the schooner. No was Drake out 
of sight than Enid turned on me ; 
on me if you please, as though / had been 
traducing you; I 


these remarks?” I 


sooner 


\ whose esteem for you, 
my dear Jack is of the very highest order, 
not only for your sterling qualities as a 
man but for your kindness and patience 
and unfailing good temper and resource 
and all of those qualities which go to 


“What did she say?” [ interrupted, for 
the good man was working himself into a 
tiresome garrulousness which my exemplary 
patience did not feel quite up to at that 
moment. 

“What didn’t she?” he exploded. 
accused me of ingratitude to you and im- 


‘7 
“She 








peached my loyalty as your friend while 


at the same time intimating that one of 
sterner stuff than I would have put Drake 
immediately in his place. As a matter of 
fact I was not listening to him particularly, 
having felt the heat more than usual to-day. 
I explained this, ascribing it to the reac- 
tion of our rescue, when she had the im- 
pertinence to imply that it was more prob- 
ably the reaction of over-indulgence in the 
matter ‘of stimulant. She then said that 
it was my plain duty to share your con- 
tinued exile on the island, and when I 
pointed out that I had offered to do so but 
that you had insisted upon my escorting the 
pair of them she burst out that she was not 
afraid of Drake nor a dozen like him. I 
must say I could not but admire her spirit 
even while feeling it incumbent on me to 
reprove her.” 

‘How did you accomplish that?” I asked. 

“Rather shortly, I fear. ‘To tell the truth 
I fear I was on the point of becoming 
angry. She then asked if I realized what 
it meant to be left entirely alone upon an 
island like this; the solitude, the loneli- 
the desolation. ‘It would be quite 
enough to send one off one’s head,’ said 
she, and wanted to know how we should 
feel to learn that you had gone mad or met 
with some accident as the result of moody 
abstraction. She recalled your thoughtful- 
ness and devotion and accused her aunt and 
myself of ingratitude and disloyalty and 
cowardice and I don’t know what. I 
rather lost my — at this and told her 
that if she felt that way about it she had 
better keep you company herself ard asked 
if she had gone and lost her heart to you. 
Indelicate, I admit, but there are limits to 
one’s good nature. ‘This drove her quite 
wild and it was then that she became so dis- 
respectful that I peremptorily ordered her 
to bed. Fancy a chit of a girl of twenty-two 
subjecting a man in my position to such a 
tirade. And so uncalled for . . . 80 
unmerited ss sO - a 

But sounds other than "the bishop’s ex- 
postulations had caught my ears and I 
sprang to my feet Across the dazzling 
stretch of moonlit beach between the 
bungalow and the little promontory of 
rocks came Alice staggering towards us, 
bare, gleaming arms flung wide and as she 
lurched along there seemed wrenched from 
her a series of moaning, strangling sobs. 
Almost to the verandah she pitched for- 


ness, 
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ward and lay prone in the loose sand, her 
body heaving convulsively. 
We sprang to her side. ‘“My God . . .!” 


I cried, ‘“‘what is it? What’s happened?” 
“Enid . . .” she moaned. “She went 
to bathe and . . . ashark has 


taken her.” She caught at my arm, dropped 
her forehead upon it in a paroxysm of 
weeping which was silent but appalling in 
its intensity. ‘The bishop had collapsed 
into a huddled mass. 

It was several moments before Alice 
could control herself enough to speak co- 
herently. She’ had gone to the sheltered 
cove where they were wont to bathe and 
not finding Enid there had continued on 
her way down the beach, calling at inter- 


vals. (We had heard her calling but 
thought nothing of it.) Thinking that 


nid had perhaps wished merely to walk 
off her fit of pique Alice had kept on to 
where the cliffs came down steeply into the 
sea and then, thoroughly alarmed at find- 
ing no traces of her niece she had started 
to return to get our help. But on arriving 
again at the cove her eye was caught by a 
white object on the beach, or rather on a 
low, flat ledge of rock at the water’s edge. 
This to her horror proved to be the girl's 
feathered tunic and beside it lay her 
sandals. 

The awfulness of the thing was that of 
some ghastly nightmare. It struck us 
dumb and cold and nerveless and it was 
several moments before I could rally 
strength enough to get on my feet and go 
to the spot, leaving Alice moaning in the 
arms of the bishop, himself able only to 
gasp out exclamations, pious and self-con- 
demnatory. It was as Alice had said. ‘The 
tunic and sandals lay on the sloping ledge 
which was still wet from the fallen tide 
and as I stared at the flat sheen of the 
water its surface was undulated by the fur- 
row of some great, sinister body moving 
beneath. 

For a long time I stood there, sick of 
heart and soul and body. Enid, that 
lovely, vital creature with all the richness 
of life before her the prev of sharks! It 
seemed too hideously, outrageously impos- 
sible. And yet it was unquestionably so. 
In the face of the pathetic testimony of her 
primitive garments the tragedy seemed in 
contestable. I picked up the plumy tunic 
and with wet eyes and a choking in my 
throat made my way wretchedly back to the 
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bungalow. Besides the horror cf the thing 
I was conscious of a pain that was almost 
physical. Without realizing it | had grown 
really fond of Enid and my mourning for 
her was profound and sincere. 
Alice’s lly 
while that of the 
ful. I do not th 
a moment suspected the girl of suicide, but 
no doubt they felt that (as | untor- 


tunately suggested) her had 
being 


bad, 


abjectly piti- 


condition was rei very 


ly shop Was 


nk that either of them tor 
had 
recklessness 
been the result of her vexation at 
reproved for her 
me alone on 


protests against leaving 
Whatever 
fault we were all three as profoundly 


lrocadero. the 
shocked and stunned as it is possible. but 
after listening a minutes to <Alice’s 
incoherent decided that our 
her, so | roused the bishop 
and drew him outside the 

“We must 
once,” | said. 


few 
Mmoanlhnes | 
first duty was to 
bungalow. 

from here at 
“If this goes on much longer 


rel her aWa\ 
she will be starting a brain fever or some- 
thing. Everything about 
place is a 


AC ursed 
nid. The best 
thing would be to put her aboard to-night 
and by this you will be 
well on your course and she may be able 
to get a grip of herself.” 

lle agreed to this. 


this 
reminder of 


ime to-morrow 


so [ went down to the 
edye and hailed the Madeap. 
Drake himself came in with the boat and I 
told him what had happened. I could have 
struck him callousness of 
manner in received the informa- 
tion, though his words were such as any 
He 
managed however to convey the impression 
that the tragedy might have been averted if 
I had been a more vigilant protector, but I 
was too miserable to feel the sting or want 
to resent it. 

“The main thing now,” I said. “is to 
ret Mrs. Stormsby away as soon as possible. 
Once clear of the pla e she will no doubt 
manage to pull herself together.” 

“Then are you going to stick on here?” 
he asked. 

“Ves,” T answered. ‘TI can’t see how my 
being aboard would help things any. This 
whole experience has rather sickened me 
with the Pacific. and all I ask now 
make my clean up and get away. Besides. 
when I start to do something I like to carry 
it through. Don’t you make any mistake, 
Drake; this devilish thing that’s happened 
hasn’t got my nerve to the extent of my 


of the beach 


dead for the 


shinl ] 
Which he 


sympathetic stranger might have used. 


is to 


making you a present of the pearls.” 

He did not say much to this, so back I 
went to the bungalow and had a short talk 
with the bishop, asking him merely to ex- 
plain the situation to young Harris and tell 
him to get there to my relief as soon as 
possible. I knew that I could leave it all 
to Harris. Then the Madcap’s boat came 
in and we enveloped ul 
cloth which Drake had sent ashore and got 
her off aboard. She 


Alice in some of the 


scarcely seemed to 
realize what was going on, nor her parting 
from me at the water’s edge. The bishop 
merely wrung my hand, the tears streaming 
down his face. 


I returned to 


Then they were gone and 
our little shack and threw 
myself down on a couch, my head in my 
hands. 

Sometimes it us all that the 
harder we try the more we fail. And the 
worst of it is that if we are honest with 
ourselves we can usually place that failure 
at our own doors. Casting back it seemed 
to me that I had made an awful mess of 
things, not only in the present but in the 
past. I told myself that I had gone about 
things entirely wrong; that on graduating 
[ should have accepted any one of the 
positions offered me rather than having let 
myself be led away by the glamor of the 
Pacific, and that in that case my parents 
might at least have finished their days in a 
comparative luxury instead of the bare 
necessities of life which I had managed to 
supply them with, usually on borrowed 
money advanced by a Chinaman named 
Von Bulow of Fiji and other places, 
against my prospective interests. Von 
Bulow had proved a lenient creditor and 
his liens were soon liquidated, leaving us 
good friends, socially as well as commer- 
cially and I think that our esteem was 
mutual. But the delay had cost me those 
last precious moments which a man who 
adores his mother ought to spend with her 
at the sunset of her earthly pilgrimage. 

The next distinguished failure had been 
the result of my folly in thinking that be- 
cause a girl fancied herself in love with a 
man who happened to attract her by virtue 
of what she considered to be a romantic 
setting. this foolish male person should be 
so vain as te expect any constancy of heart. 
Looking back. I felt quite satisfied to be so 
well out of that mess, but all the same it 
had a bitter taste until washed out by work 
and worry. 


seems to 











Then had come business troubles and 
losses and | was just beginning to find my 
feet again with a good prospect for the 
future when my three arrived on 
Kialu, when I had been guilty of the double 
error, first of risking their lives in a voy- 
age on a frame-sick vessel and secondly in 
Followed 
our long exile and now to crown my calami- 
tous career came this shocking tragedy of 
Enid which might so easily have been 
averted had | laid the stress which | should 
have done on the dangers of night bathing. 
It was all my fault. Every misfortune of the 
many which my life had experienced was 
my fault and now in my solitude and pro- 
found depression this black burden became 
almost insupportable. Sleep was of course 
impossible and finally in sheer desperation 
I got up and seated myself in the doorway 
of my hut. 

The creak of sheaves and clank of chain 
cable and windlass pawls aboard the Mad- 
cap roused me slightly from my crushing 
despondency and | discovered that Drake 
Was about to go out, not waiting for the 
first of the ebb which would be at about 
6:30 of the morning. It was then about 
eleven, nearly slack water but he would 
still have a fair current to take him out of 
the lagoon and a light but favorable breeze 
was stirring aloft. “The moon was so vivid 
that it might as well have been day so far 
as any danger from the darkness was con- 
cerned and outside the sea was smooth with 
a light air ruffling its surface. I reflected 
that Drake did well to put to sea at cnce 
and I was glad that he was going. 
I was 


guests 


Wiping said vessel across a reef. 


Since 
solitary confinement I 
desired that it should begin at once. 

The Madcap got her anchor and the 
high air filling her topsails began to glide 
swiftly and silently out of the lagoon. She 
loomed of exaggerated proportions in the 
entrance and then getting out from the lee 
of the island began to dwindle rapidly in 
size while yet not appearing to increase her 
distance. ‘Then the crater hid her and I 
suddenly realized the crushing immensity 
of my loneliness. It upon me 
with a sort of terrifying majesty seeming 
to threaten the obliteration of my entity. 


4 


doomed LO 


descended 


It chilled my being to the very core seem- 
ing to deprive me of the power of noise or 
motion almost of thought, itself. 
I felt deprived of the ability to assert my 
existence by so much as a spoken word. 
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Can you realize what such absolute lone- 
liness is like? Did you ever awaken in the 
night from some vague dream of abysmal 
infinity almost pulseless from the dread of 
it?) Have you ever had that overwhelming 
sense of such utter solitude that you could 
feel yourself slipping away into the noth- 
ingness, and known that unless you could 
immediately hear the sound of some living 
thing or sense the presence of some animate 
being you would be lost to yourself, dis- 
solved in limitless emptiness? ‘There is no 
terror such as this devitalizing dread of 
absolute dissolution. 1 could feel my very 
soul evaporating as it were and made a 
sickly effort to rally it. “This is mad- 
ness,’ I thought. “Enid was right. I 
shall go mad here. I am going, now.” 

The sweat burst from every poré and 
shudder after shudder swept through me. 
If only something would come, something 
would stir; something hold me _ together 
before I slipped out into the awful No- 
where. <A Spirit of Darkness would have 
been a welcome guest. Some thing, any 
thing to hold me to myself. And then as 
if in a sort of convulsive effort, a spas- 
modic protest of my Ego against annihila- 
tion I sprang up with a loud, shuddering 
cry, flinging out my arms to the moon. 

What was that. . .?2) Anecho? An 
answer? QOr was it the mockery of some 
impalpable entity haunting the penumbra 
whither I was fading? It came again. And 
now I did not want it. I was filled with 
an agonizing dread of it. I staggered back, 
clutching at the thatch of the hut and as I 
did so my starting eves were caught by a 
moving figure shimmering in the moonlight 
on the edge of the lagoon. It advanced 
with swift, gliding steps and even in my 
nerveless terror 1 recognized it as the simu- 
lacrum of the drowned, devoured girl. It 
was the wraith of Iknid haunting the place. 

Qr was it merely a delusion? ‘The first 
ghostly visitant of my disordered brain. 
That must be it, I thought, and oddly 
enough the mantle of dread slipped off me. 
Better that than nothing. Better madness 
than nothingness. I greeted my guest with a 
wild, cackling laugh. 


“Hullo, Enid dear.” I called. ‘So there 


you are, feathers and all. Come right 
along... I’m not afraid. . 


The figure paused, seemed for an instant 
to recoil, then suddenly flung out its arms 
(Continued on page 159) 
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Humanity 





By 


Julian Johnson 


AM Humanity. 

Sometimes [ gaze out at you 
from your screens and you laugh 
and weep and applaud Me. Why do 
you not let Me come oftener to you? 

[ am the Great Shadow of you— 
and you—and you—and you. I[ am 
the enduring enchantment because | 
am the only eaduring mystery. You 
have weighed the stars and drained 
the seas and harwessed the lightning 
and torn every secret from. the 
breast of the world—but I baffle 
you, as I shall always baffle you. I 
am neither good nor bad, lofty nor 
mean, kind nor spiteful, finite nor 
cternal—I am at once all of these, 
yet not any o. them. 

Every day you flock to your 
screens to find Me, yet you do not 
often find Me. And I stand waiting 
for some One to unlock the doors ot 
light that [ may come to you. 

Ceaselessly you ask for Me 
they give you instead White 
pets and Black Silhouettes, Sugar 
Girls and Vinegar Vixens, poison 
slices of a horrible white saccharine 
they call Life. 

I am not only the Father of Prog- 
ress, but I am the Inspiration of all 
Art. My life is red and living, not 
white and dead—My heights are 
glorious because they are hardly 
won—when I Love they know it in 
Heaven; when I Hate they feel it 
in Hell. 

I stand waiting for some 
unlock the doors of light. 

I am Humanity. 


and 
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IT was not a cow-camp or a mining town, but a sedate 
Pennsylvania village which saw this sign hung above 
one of its motion picture theatres last month: “Special 
for this engagement only: Henry Ibsen’s great domes- 
tic drama, ‘A Doll’s House,’ music by Fitzhugh’s Old 
Virginia Jaz Band.” 

e 

THE omniscient arbiter of silversheet morals in Houston, 
a Texas town named after a warrior, has placed his ban 
upon all war pictures, because of “their bad effect upon 
the community.” We presume that if this person’s 
wife were slapped by a ruffian her peaceful protector 
would cover his eyes and exclaim, “Oh, mercy!” He 

seems to have seceded from America, dragging battling Sam’s namesake city 

after him. We are in a war, and while we learn much about our war by 
reading, we see it in its actuality only in moving pictures. There is no other 
way. Any city which is too tender for visual war information, properly 
edited and selected, is too boneless to be part and parcel of a stiff-spined 
nation. 

This reminds us of the Ohio censor who forbade any showing of 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s well-known visage, lest it stir up racial animosities. 






Syncopating 


a Viking. 























Again, the 
Scintillant 
Censor. 
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| RUSSIA doesn’t need our harvesting machinery any 
more severely than China needs our pictures. And 
China is getting our pictures much more rapidly and 
plentifully than Russia is getting the harvesting 
machinery. | 

The camera is waking the great sleeping dragon of 
seven hundred million individual brains where the missionary, the drum- 
mer and the Cook’s tourist barely stirred him. The movie-light shines 
every night hundreds of miles up the yellow rivers. The film can is a 
commonplace object from the heart of Mongolia to the frontiers of India. 
Charlie Chaplin capers into fifty million almond eyes every time the sun 
goes ’round, and they think he’s great. They love the Indian and the fight 
of the plains. They adore Bill Hart. 

But, perhaps subtlest of all influences, the travel picture and the news 
pictorial are going into China and teaching the little sons of Heaven that 
there is another world than the heart of Asia. What matters it if the film 
of State street is three years old? It’s Chicago, isn’t it? And it means a 
lot to carry Chicago itself to China. 





A Great 
Picture Future: 
The Chinaman. 
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SOUP which has had a large consultation is, tradition- 
Too Many ally, anemic. Whether this is so in practice we know 
Cooks; not, but we do know that the large staff which makes 
Poor Taste. any motion picture, generally without consultation, 
= does more or less spoiling. 
There are too many cooks in the photoplay shop, 
and too little unanimity of expression. 

Gilbert & Sullivan—and, we imagine, Shakespeare— insisted in thun- 
derous tones that their pieces be produced as they came from their hands 
without the change of a line, a note, or a particle of stage business. If there 
were alterations, they made them, or fought against them; but in any event, 
no understrapper made them. 

Passing the average scenario, what happens to the high-class novel or 
play which gets itself illuminated these days? 

Generally, the author takes his money and runs as fast as he can, so that 
he will not have to witness the murder of his child. A scenario hack 
makes the scenario. Somebody else, or the director’s wife, may put in the 
continuity. The director has ideas as to characterization, and business. So 
have the actors. So has the producer. So have some of the star’s friends. 
Maybe the director cuts his own pictures; maybe he doesn’t. Some one 
else does the titling. Some one else— . 

Is it amy wonder that a good book or a strong play comes out 
unrecognizable hash? 
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wer | HERE is a new photoplay problem: 
The Big | Are the big picture theatres of our cities growing like 
or Little || ~cancers, to crush the life out of the neighborhood reel- 

Theatre? || shop; or can ultimate screen drama, the finely-done 
am ____]| play of life and reality, only attain its full fruition in a 

_ great theatre of high auspices? 

This query is prompted by the forecast of four great new picture theatres 
for New York City, to seat a total of 40,000 persons, and to be completed 
in two years; by the strangled outcry of the New York “neighborhood 
theatre” men even now; and by plans for colossal theatres of the same com- 
parative sort in Chicago and half a dozen other American cities. 

The “neighborhood” man says that he has made the picture business; 
that he and his brothers brought it into existence and keep it going; that 
the interests of the big theatre men are diametrically opposed—that he wants 
freak plays, special comedies and travelogues and news pictures of impos- 
sible cost; that he presents symphony orchestras—finally, that his tonal 
bon-bons and pictorial premiums make the neighborhood picture-patron 
discontented and restless, and that the ruin of the neighborhood theatre in 
every American city of size is at hand. 

There is some truth in his complaint. For instance, the “big” manager 
now takes all of the news-pictorials, tears out their best glimpses, assembles 
them, and throws the rest, or majority, away. The little manager can’t afford 
that, of course, any more than he can afford a symphonic band. 

But, big theatres must be, and we think there is a place, a patronage and 
provision for both types. 


















































Close-Ups 



























































A DROP of ink will discolor a whole bucket of water. 

In quantity, the nation’s unclean motion pictures are 

to the rest as the globule of ink is to the relatively vast 
volume of clear fluid around it; but, like the ink, they 
| stain the whole business. 

These pretenders continue and continue and con- 
tinue, under the guise of service and timely revelation. Most of their junk 
plays have whining titles. None of them have an iota of artistic worth or 
human possibility. 

They pretend to talk of birth conditions, or “fallen” girls, or they ask if 
you would forgive your wife if she proved to have just a touch of smut off 
your own black make-up, or they issue polluting posters advertising 
“exposures,” or “startling facts,” or “the underworld laid bare.” 

These pretenders are panderers; panderers to adolescent boys and silly 
women, and they ought to be reached under the law which covers 
panderers. 


The Pretender 


A Panderer. 


ze 
P| ISN’T it a fact that eighty percent of all the better-class 


_— photoplays grow weak and commonplace in their 
Finish: Why? | finales? Think over the pictures you’ve seen in the 

aaa y° last month. If every fifth picture finished with its sus- 
pense maintained and its interest at speed you’ve seen 
really an extraordinary lot of photoplays. 

The hug wind-up is the worst of all evils, and the most often inflicted. 
But there are others. A casual observation would indicate that the play- 
makers, both scenarioists and directors, are playing too close to the cushion 
on their certain finishes—a term which we may substitute for “happy 
ending,” for what is more certain, nine times out of ten? And what is more 
tiresome than a certainty? 

It was perhaps a wicked philosopher who said, “Suspense is the life of 
marriage,” but he might have applied his statement, with boundless virtue, 
to the photoplay. 
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; WE mean triple-A, ladies’, in 10-B, gents’. 
Li . |i As the men march away to volatilize in flashes of 
ittle Feet in || peli ! sii Re 
; | trinitrotoluoul—or to volatilize their opponents, if 
Big Shoes. | lll clit settle ' f ; 
|| lucky—their gentle companions are womanfully assum- 
|| ing their jobs. And they may not give them up when 
their Johnnies come marching home. 

We have learned that ladies can plow, mold iron, handle tram-cars, load 
shells, harvest crops, pitch hay, butcher cattle, clean boots and smash 
baggage. 

If some of the gentlemen in the seeping sepias are ever called to the 
front certain poor girls are going to be worked to death posing for still 
pictures, answering mash notes, writing testimonials, devastating the make- 
up market, abusing the tailors, curling their hair, bleaching their hands and 
denying their wives and families. 















































Mae Marsh as Polly in “Polly of the 


Circus.’’ 








Polly of the Circus 






IT’S A LONG, LONG WAY FROM THE 
SAWDUST RING TO THE RECTORY, 
BUT MISFORTUNE STARTED IT, 
AND LOVE POINTED THE WAY 


By Jameson Fife 


ee 


OLD your horses—hold your horses, 

here come the elephants,’ shouted 
the resplendant circus herald of 
Barker’s Great United Shows. The 
“superb, startling, spectacular and scintil- 
lating free street parade’ was moving 
majestically through the crowded 
streets of the village of Maple- 
ville. 

A dozen red and gilt 
cages, their sides care- 
fully closed to the in- 
quisitive eyes of the villagers, 
lumbered by. ‘Two street bands 
blared past. The elephants and 
camels followed, along with a 
half dozen white faced clowns in 
donkey wagons, with the younger 
portion of the village marching 
behind in open admiration. <A 
cavalcade of riders, in tights and 
spangles, came next, riding quite 
oblivious to the awestruck 
throngs. 

The Widow Jane Willoughby, 
holding her son, Willie, by the hand, gazed 
in open disapproval at the pink-tighted 
circus girls. She hurried her offspring 
away from the contaminating sight. 

“Aw, maw, let me see, let me see,” he 
shrieked above the din of the approaching 
steam caliope. 

“fT don’t want you to 
Willie.” 

“T ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 

“Vou aren’t going to see anything as dis- 
graceful as that,” said his mother turning 
in the direction of the parsonage to voice 
her disapproval of the circus. At the 
rectory door she met Miss Sally Perkins, 
a spinster member of the church choir. It 
required several rings of the bell to attract 
the attention of the Rev. John Douglas’ 
housekeeper, Amanda Washington Jones. 
Miss Jones, otherwise Mandy, was at the 
moment gazing from a side window. ‘The 
circus lot was just across the road. 


see any more, 








“Mandy, where is the pastor?” asked 
Miss Perkins. 

“He's not in now, Miss Sally, but he’s 
comin’ back soon to begin a-writing of hi; 
sermon for tomorrow.” 

“Very well, we'll wait,” said Miss Per- 

kins with determination. 

The Rev. John Douglas 
was approaching the parsonage 
when he noted a familiar figure 
among the circus canvasman. 
Much to the amazement of the 
circus workers, the minister 
beckoned to the boss canvasman. 
The man, known as “Big Jim” 
among the circus folk, looked 
with surprise at Douglas, then 

a smile of recognition broke out 
upon his tanned face. He wiped 
his hand upon his grimy shirt and 
clasped the rector’s hand. 

“Blamed glad to see you again, 
Johnnie,” grinned the canvas- 
man. ‘The old town looks just 
the same, doesn’t it ?” 

“Not much changed, Jim,” laughed the 
minister. ‘My father died several years 
ago and I’ve succeeded to his post. Come 
in and see me before you leave town.” 

Gazing from the parsonage porch, the 
Widow Willoughby and Miss Perkins could 
hardly restrain their shocked feelings. A 
minister talking to a circus worker! And 
the circus folk were not less surprised at 
this unusual sight. Close to the circus 
dressing tent sat a group of performers, 
among them a little bareback rider. When 
Jim turned back to the circus lot, she 
exclaimed, “Oh, gee, look at our Jim 
gettin’ religion from a sin savin’ sky pilot!” 

“Quit trying to josh me, Polly,” laughed 
Big Jim. “The parson and I used to play 
hookey from Sunday School not so very 
long ago.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Douglas,” simpered 
Miss Perkins, when the minister climbed the 
rectory porch. “We just came in to tell 
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vou that you needn’t expect any harmony 
in the choir tomorrow.” 

“T don’t,’ laughed the young minister. 

“What?” exclaimed Miss Perkins and 
Mrs. Willoughby in chorus. 

“I’ve been here too long to expect that,” 
smiled the minister. At that moment Man- 
dy opened a window. The strains of 
oriental music from the circus sideshow 
floated into the plain little room. 

“Well, I defy anyone to sing ‘Lead 
Kindly Light’ to a tune like that,” snapped 
Mrs. Willoughby. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that, Mrs. 
Willoughby,” responded the rector with a 

smile. “We can have soul in our 
music if not skill. As for 
that out there—just think 
what a treat it is to the 
boys. Why they'd 
rather hear _ that 
music than listen to 
the finest church 

organ built.’ 
“The boys’d rather see 
the circus than hear you 
preach,’ snapped 

Miss Perkins. 


} 
| 


eres 


Watching over the un- 
conscious Polly, the 
minister falls asleep. 
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“Of course,’ replied the Rev. John 
Douglas, “I’m afraid some of the grown 
ups would, too.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Willoughby’s little 
Willie had found his way to the open win- 
dow. ‘Willie,’ exclaimed his_ horrified 
mother, ‘come here instantly, what will the 
pastor think of you? Isn’t it awful, Mr. 
Douglas?” 

“Awful?” repeated the pastor. 

“The circus, 1 mean,’ explained Mrs. 
\\ illoughby. 

“T don’t know, I haven’t seen it.” 

“T should hope not,” exclaimed Miss 
Perkins, with something akin to horror. 
And the widow giggled, “You wz// joke, 
Mr. Douglas.” 

“Not at all,” replied 
saw the parade. It was 
It made me think of the 
saw one.’ 

“The town has no right to allow that 
parade,” broke in the spinster. “As for 
the circus, | think it’s a shameful imposi- 
tion for it to pitch its tent right under the 
church’s nose. And somebody ought to 
stop it.” 

The Rev. John Douglas did not seem 

to hear. His 
thoughts  car- 
ried him back 
some fifteen 
vears, “That 
parade to- 
day made 
me think of 
the first one I 
ever saw,” he 


the minister, ‘‘I 
quite wonderful. 
first time I ever 











said, “I never remember that first parade 
without a thrill of pleasure.” 

“Did you go into the tent?” demanded 
little Willie, his interest aroused. 

“No, I didn’t have money enough to get 
inside,” he replied, to Willie’s disappoint- 


ment. ‘But 1 peeped,” chuckled the rector. 

“A parson — peeping?” repeated the 
shocked Miss Perkins. 

“T wasn’t a parson then, Miss Perkins,” 
laughed Mr. Douglas. 

“No, but you were going to be,” re- 
minded the spinster. 

“Well,’ smiled the 
minister, “I didn’t know 
it at the time.” 

The door bell rang and 
Deacon Strong, accom- 
panied by Deacon Elver- 
son, a littlke nervous man, 


same name, 


following cast: 


Polly of the Circus 


“POLLY OF THE 
CIRCUS” 


ARRATED by permission, 


from the photodrama of the 


Produced by Goldwyn with the 





“Something’s happened,” exclaimed [1- 
verson, turning towards the window. 

“Mr. Elverson,’ said the spinster re- 
proachfully, “it’s merely some fight. Whe 
these desperadoes who travel with circuses 
come to town, there are always fights. It 
does seem as if a law should be passed—” 

Mandy rushed breathlessly into the room. 
“Oh, Marse John, Marse John,” she cried. 

“Yes, what is it?” responded the young 
minister. 

“Dar’s done bin a accident,” panted the 

breathless Mandy. 


“What, an accident? 
Who’s hurt?” asked 
Douglas. 


“Little circus girl done 
fall off her horse,” con- 
tinued Mandy, ‘an’ de 
doctor say kin he bring 


of uncertain, hesitating ee EE s+ 30 Re Laer her in here?” 
manner, appeared. a8 | Po Veccccccece eoccces . Mae Marsh “Why. of course.”’ said 

as Ely STO eee Lucille Laverne i tock i ; 
heard that Deacon slver- Toby... .......00- Charles Eldridge John, hurrying from the 
son was around the circus Big Jim....... Wellington Playter room. 
tents this morning,” whis- Sally Perkins....... Isabel Vernon Miss Perkins turned to 
pered Miss Perkins to Jane Willoughby..Viola Compton her friend again, “A cir- 
Ml Willouchl “And Deacon Strong..... Charles Riegel ti tet > Ind 
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him the father of a boy Dr. Hartley.......Louis R. Grisel parsonage?” “I can’t be- 
and a father of the Deacon Elverson.....J. B.’Hollis lieve my ears,” snapped 


Church.” 
“We are all very much interested in the 


circus,” remarked the young minister, 
having overheard the remark. “We 


thought you might tell us about it.” The 
two choir members gazed at the minister 
with disapproval. 

‘“Why—no—yes—I was obliged to look 
in at the circus lot—er—for my son. I 
fear—er—Peter strayed from home,” stam- 
mered Elverson. 

“Had he really ?”’ inquired the parson. 

“T stopped at your house on the way here. 
Iyeacon Elverson,” said Miss Perkins, ‘‘and 
your son Peter was there all morning.” 

“Ts it possible?” said the discomfited El- 
verson. ‘How strange, I must have—er— 
overlooked him.” 

“Let us hope the church will not over- 
look things as easily as you do,” said the 
spinster primly. 

“Oh, well,” said the Rey. John Douglas, 
“if the church has nothing worse than a 
circus to overlook, we can all feel quite at 
ease.” 

At that moment unusual sounds came 
from the circus lot. The band was hushed 
and shouts and cries were heard. 


Mrs. Willoughby. 

Loud voices sounded just outside the 
rectory. <A crowd of villagers and circus 
workers crowded upon the porch. Mandy 
held the door open while John Douglas, 
carrying the unconscious circus girl, pushed 
his way through the throng with a doctor 
and Big Jim. An old clown followed. 
The young minister ignored the horrified 
church members and started up the stair- 
way with the injured rider. The physician 
followed him up the steps. 

The crowd tried to force its way into the 
rectory but Mandy blocked the way. “Jes’ 
you stay whar vou are, you folks. Ain't 
nobody comin’ in to dis here house what 
ain’t got no business here. Git along out 
now, git along.” 

The astonished Mrs. Willoughby turned 
to Miss Perkins. ‘Well, what next, I 
wonder? She’s a circus girl. This house 
is no fit place for us.”’ 

“Gee, maw,” responded Willie, ‘she’s 
awful pretty, y’ought to seen her.” 

The gentle, sad faced clown, with his 
white wig and face and painted lips, smiled 
at the child. He was wearing a clown’s 
skull cap and a black overcoat over his 
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clown suit. In his hand was a 
girl’s jacket, a straw hat and 
a small satchel. 

“Excuse me,” he said apolo- 
getically and rather timidly. 
“Jim knew it would be all 
right to bring her here. We 
just brung some of her things. 
She’d better put on her coat 
afore she goes out. It’s gettin’ 
kinda chilly.” 

As he placed the things on 
a table, sudden misgivings en- 
tered his heart. ‘“‘It ain’t—it 
ain’t that fal- 
tered, afraid to ask the ques- 
tion. “It ain’t ¢hat, is it?” 

Little Willie pulled away 
from his mother’s hand. “Aw, 
ain’t he funny,’ he 
shrieked. 

“Hush, Willie,” exclaimed 


his mother. 


she’s—” He 





maw, 


lurning to the 
curtly, “I 
guess you'll find what you are 
looking for And 
she departed with leacon 
Strong and Miss _ Perkins, 
dragging the reluctant Willie 
with her. 


( lown. she said 


upstairs.” 


The clown turned to leacon 
Iverson. “She aint hurt 
bad, is she, sir?” 

“I—lI'm sure I couldn't say, 
I—I must be going.” And the 
deacon disappeared. 

Jim and the old clown 
gazed about the rectory puz- 
zled, just as the minister hur- 
ried into the room. 

Jim,” he 


“Good evening, 








said to the canvasman. 

“How is she?” asked the 
old clown anxiously. 

‘The doctor hasn’t told us vet.” 

At that moment the physician appeared 
from the upper room. 

“Not bad, I hope, Hartley?” questioned 
Douglas. 

‘““‘Um—yes—rather bad,” responded the 
physician. ‘Then he noticed the despair of 
Jim and the old clown and added, “Oh, 
don’t be alarmed. She’s still unconscious, 
but she’s going to get well.” 

“You sure, sir?” asked the clown. 

“Quite sure,” responded the doctor. 

gut she had a close call, poor little thing.” 


‘*You can’t go yet,’’ said Douglas. 
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“Then, we'll have her back soon, sir, 


said Toby hopefully. 
“Say, Doc,” Jim demanded gruffly, “how 
long’s it going to be before—before Polly 
can ride again?” 
“Probably several months,” replied the 
doctor. ‘The ligaments of the ankle are 
badly torn. Where are her parents?” 
“She ain’t got no parents,” said the cir- 
cus man, “except me and Toby.” 
“Is she a relative of yours?” asked the 
doctor. 
“Well, no, not 


? 


exactly,” replied the 








“You are badiy hurt.” 















































Polly of 





other, “but we’ve taken care of her since 
she was a baby.” 

“What'll we do?” said the old clown to 
Jim. ‘We can’t stay with her.” 

“Can't, why?” asked the physician. 

“Vou see, sir,” replied Toby, “circus 
folks is like—like soldiers—it don’t make 
no difference what happens—the show has 
got to go on and we've got to be in our 
places, no matter how. we feel.” 

“Well, don’t let that worry you,” said the 
minister. ‘She shall stay right here until 
sne’s well again.” 
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‘“That’s mighty white of you, Johnnie,” 
said the circus man gruffly to hide the tears 
in his voice. 

“Well, if Mr. Douglas says it’s all 
right, it’s all right,” said the doctor, before 
departing. “You see our town hospital 
burned down last month and it’s hard to 
tell what to do with a case liké this.” 

Jim and old ‘Toby turned towards the 
door. ‘‘We’ll be starting,” said the canvas- 
man. 

“Can’t you stay on here, Jim?” asked 
Douglas. “This is your home town, 
you know!” But Jim shook his head. 

“You'll tell her how ’twas,” said 
Toby, “me and Jim had to leave her 
without savin’ goodbye, won’t you, 
sir, and tell her we'll write.” 

“Pll tell her, Toby,” said Doug- 
las kindly. 

The old clown took some 
money from an inside pocket and 
put it in the girl’s satchel. “Vl 
jest put this here,” he 
“That'll be enough for now 

and we'll send some more 

soon. You added 

apologetically, “we're mighty 
fond of her. Bord bless you, sir, 
I knew Polly’s father and mother,” 
continued ‘Toby, “and I know’d 
their mothers and fathers, too. 
Why, she comes of a circus fam- 
ily, sir. I noticed some of them 
church folks seemed to look 
kind of queer at me, and I 
thought maybe as how you 
folks don’t understand us 
circus people and now 
that I’m leaving her with 
you, sir, I just want you to 
know there ain’t no better girl 
nowhere. She’s good, clean into the middle 
of her heart. I’ve heard a good deal how 
some folks feels about circus people, but 
if anybody’s got any finer families or any 
better mothers or fathers or grandfathers 
or grandmothers than we got amongst us, 
I jest want to see ’em, that’s all. That 
girl’s mother rode the horses afore her— 
and her mother afore that and their grand- 
mother afore then, and there wasn’t no- 
body nowhere’s that cared more for their 
good name and their children’s good name. 
You see, sir, a circus is just like one big 
family, and it keeps goin’ on an’ re- 
peatin’ itself for generations and genera- 


said. 


” 
see,” he 
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tions. I—I jest wanted you to know ‘cause 
we're leavin’ her with you—you under- 
stand, sir.” 

“Perfectly,” replied Douglas, “I’m glad 
you told me, ‘Toby.” 

“I’ll send you our route and you'll let 
us hear, won’t you?” continued Toby. 

Douglas promised. “It’s mighty hard 
to lose her,” sighed ‘Toby, ‘‘but the show 
has got to go on.” After the two had dis- 
appeared into the night, John Douglas 
turned to his study table. 

Mandy tiptoed down the stairs. “Dat 
sure am an angel child straight from 
heben,” she whispered. ‘She done got a 
face jes like a little flower.” 

“You can leave the lights upstairs, 
Mandy,” said Douglas, “I haven’t finished 
tomorrow’s sermon. I can sit up with the 
child and write, too.” 

Douglas paused thoughtfully. From the 
distance came the creak of wagon wheels, 
the crack of whips and the muffled shouts 
of the circus workers. 

Old Toby’s words recurred to the min- 
ister. ‘The show has got to go on,” he 
repeated. 

It was not until the next morning that 
Polly fully recovered consciousness. 
Mandy was arranging the quaint old par- 
sonage bed, when the little circus girl sat 
up suddenly, rubbing her eves in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 
this ain’t the car.” 

‘Lor’ bless you,” exclaimed Mandy, “dis 
ain’t no car.” 

“Where am I?” asked Polly. 
fall in here anyway? Where’s 
Uncle Toby and all the bunch ?” 

“Deys gone wid de circus,” responded 
negress. 


“Say, 


“How'd I 
Jim and 


- 


the 

“Gone! Gone where?” questioned the 
little girl. ‘““Then what am I doin’ here? 
[ got to get to the next berg—Wakeficld. 
ain’t it? Vll be late for the show—” With 
that Polly tried to rise but she fell back 
with a cry of pain. ‘TI recollect now,” she 
sobbed. “It was the last hoop. I had a 
hunch I was goin’ to be in for trouble. Say, 
it’s my wheel, ain’t it?” 

‘Yous’ what, chile?” said the puzzled 
Mandy. 

“My creeper—my paddle! Gee, it’s sore 
all right. Say, where are my clothes? I 
got to get out of here.” 

The minister had heard the conversation 
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from below and appeared in the doorway 
“Here, here, what’s all this about?” he 
asked with a smile. 

“Gee, it’s the sky pilot!” 
Polly. 

“He’s the one what done brung you 
here,” explained Mandy. 

“Well, he ain’t goin’ to keep me here,” 
Polly snapped. “Say, you, mister. You get 
out of here. I want to get dressed.” 

“You can’t go yet,” said Douglas. “You 
are badly hurt. You had a bad fall.” 

“Jiminy crickets,” sighed Polly, laying 
her head back upon the pillows. “I sure 
did. Without me that show will be on the 
bum for fair.” 

“They'll get along all right,” 
the minister. 

“Get along?” demanded Polly, starting 
up again. “Without my act? Have you 
seen that show? Well, you bet you ain’t, 
or you wouldn’t make a crack like that. 
I’m the double forty racket. I’m the whole 
cheese—the star feature. Say, you're 
stringing me. You musta seen me ride!” 

“No, Miss Polly,” said Douglas, ‘I’ve 
never seen a circus.”’ 

“What?” exclaimed the circus girl, 
speechless with amazement. Finally her be- 
wilderment subsided. ‘Say, this is a swell 
place all right,” she exclaimed, gazing 
about the room. “This must be the main 
tent, ain’t it?” 

“Tt will be your room now,” 
las. 

“My room—think of me havin’ a regular 
room,” laughed Polly. Then her face 
clouded with tears again. ‘I bet Mother 
Jim’s in the dumps, all right.” 

“Mother Jim,” said Douglas for a mo- 
ment astonished. Then he laughed, “You 
mean Jim?” 

“That’s what I call him,” said Polly, 
“but the fellows call him Big Jim. He’s 
been my mother since my regular mother 
went out.” 

“Out 2” 
standing. 

“Yes,” continued Polly, “finished, lights 
out! Say, I don’t like to talk about it. 
It was the limit. I'll bet she’d have been 
ashamed if she’d a knowed. Why, she was 
the best rider of her time, every one says, 
and she cashed in by fallin’ off a trapeze. 
If you can beat that!” 

“And your father?” asked the young 
pastor. 


exclaimed 


consoled 


said Doug- 


repeated Douglas, not under- 











“Oh, his finish was on the level. He 
got his’n in the lion’s cage where he 


worked.” 

Douglas turned to go. ‘“He’s got to go 
to de church pretty soon and preach,” ex- 
plained Mandy. 

“Will you get onto me a landin’ in a mix 


up like this,” said Polly aghast. “Right 
with a sky pilot. I never thought I’d be 
a talkin’ to one o’ you guys. How long 


have you been a showin’ in this town?” 

“About six months,” answered Douglas. 

“Six months,” repeated Polly incredu- 
lously, ‘fin a berg like this? Your act must 
have an awful lot of laughs in it.” 

“Not many laughs, I’m afraid,” 
Douglas sadly. “but I try to say 
thing new every Sunday.” 

“What kind of a spiel do you give 
them ?” 

“T try to help my people to get on better 
terms with themselves and try to forget 
their week day troubles,” explained Doug- 
las. 

“Well,” said Polly consolingly, ‘that’s 
just like circus business — only circuses 
draw more people’n churches.” 

“Yes.” responded Douglas 
humor, “‘yours does seem to be 
ular form of entertainment.” 

“Well, you ain’t got all the worst of it,” 
said Polly cheerfully. “If we tried to play 
this dump for six months we'd starve to 
death.” 

“Wish I could see your act, 
Polly, after a pause. 

“You can, for we'll put you in an easy 
chair by the window,” said the minister, 
“and you can hear my sermon in solid 
comfort.” 

Mandy helped Polly to the window. “I 
can see fine,” laughed the circus girl. From 
her point of vantage she watched the little 
congregation file into the stiff pews and 
finally she saw young Douglas ascend to 
the pulpit. She listened intently. The 
words of the Sunday text came clearly to 
her ears. 

““*Entreat me not to leave thee or to re- 
turn from following after thee,’ ”’ Douglas 
was reading. ‘ ‘For whither thou goest I 
will go, where thou lodgest I will lodge, 
thy people shall be my people and thy 
‘God my God. Where thou diest will I die 
and there will I be buried. The Lord do 
so to me and more also if aught but death 
part thee and me.’” 


said 
some- 


with dry 
a more pop- 


”? 


continued 
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“Um, 


that’s kinda pretty, ain’t it?’ com- 
mented Polly wonderingly to Mandy. “I 


didn’t know 
the Bible.” ; 

‘“There’s a lot more beautifuller things 
than that,” said Mandy. ‘“That’s the story 
of Ruth and Naomi.’ 

“Ruth and who?” asked Polly. 

‘‘Naomi.” 

“T never heard that 
said Polly. “Gee, 


they had things like that in 


name—‘Naomi’,” 
that'd look swell on the 


billboards.” 
“It’s a Bible name, honey,” explained 
Mandy. ‘“Dar’s a picture about it.” And 


Mandy handed an open Bible to the little 
circus rider. 

“Why, say,” 
‘“They’re dressed 
drivers.” 

Later that day the little circus girl asked 
Douglas to tell her the story of Ruth and 
Naomi. She was ashamed to confess that 
she was unable to read. “I ain’t much on 
readin’—out loud. Read it to me, will 
you?” 

“Indeed I will,” said Douglas, pulling 
his chair close to Polly’s bedside. ‘“‘ ‘And 
Ruth said, “Entreat me not to leave thee or . 
to return from following after thee, for 
whither thou goest I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge, thy people shall 
be my people, thy God my God,”’” he re- 
peated. 

The months passed swiftly for Polly in 
the parsonage. ‘The long weeks of con- 
valescence had served to endear the little 
circus girl to the young minister. At the 
same time John Douglas had unknowingly 
won the heart of Polly. Her neglected 
education had progressed rapidly, too. The 
slangy, ungrammatical little bareback rider 
of the old-days had given way to a newer 
Polly—sweet and sincere. But affairs had 
not progressed without the frank disap- 
proval of the village congregation. Polly 
was still “that circus person” to them. 

The climax came finally. Deacon 
Strong, the church elder, a loud spoken, 
raw-boned bully, prompted by his daugh- 
ter, Julia, who was “setting her cap” for 
Douglas, called the young rector aside. 

“T want to talk to you about that girl—,” 
he began blusteringly, “and talk plain. We 


sald 
jest 


Polly in 
like our 


surprise. 
chariot 


want to know how much longer she is going 
to stay here.” 

“Indeed, why?” questioned Douglas, re- 
straining himself with difficulty. 
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Because she’s been here long enough, 
that’s why,” Strong almost shouted. 

“T don’t agree with you there, Deacon 
Strong.” 

“It don’t make no difference whether you 
agree or not. We say she’s got to go.” 
“Whom do you mean by we/” 

Douglas. 

“The members of this congregation. 
How much longer do you intend a keepin’ 
her here?” ° 

“Will you tell the congregation, for me, 
that that is my affair?” 

“Your affair,’ demanded the deacon. 
“When that girl is living under the church's 
roof? Eating the church’s bread?” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Strong,” said the 
minister calmly. ‘Let’s understand this. 
{ am minister of this church and for that 
position I receive—or am supposed to re- 
ceive—a salary to live on; and this par- 
sonage, rent free, to live in. <Any guests 
that I may have here are my guests and 
not the guests of the church. Kemember 
that please. ‘here are other reasons. “wo 
friends of the little girl came to me the 
night she was injured, the circus had to 
go on, and they were obliged to leave her 
behind. I promised them that I'd take 
care of her. A short time later, one of 
them, an old clown, died, with my promise 
in his heart.” 

“Well, we don’t think she’s the right 
sort of girl to associate with our young 
folks,” returned Strong. “She's nothing 
but a circus rider—you know that.”’ 

“T shall what best for 
Polly,” said the rector with finality. 
now you will excuse me, please.” 

Strong, mad with turned away. 
A second later he came face to face with 
Polly, entering the rectory garden. Polly 
had just heard that Barker’s Circus was 
showing in a nearby town. Indeed. Big 
lim himself had called to see her. He had 
begged her to return to the circus but Polls 
had told him her whole view of life had 
changed. “Why. Jit said. 
“when I lie in 


asked 


Miss 
“And 


do seems 


anger, 


n.’ she had 
my little room up there at 
night and everything is peaceful and still. 
[ think how it used to be. The cheerless 
the fearful the rush of it 
all—the mob in the tent. the ring with the 
blazing lights and the awful whirl around 
and round through the hoops—and Jim, 
the tights—I couldn’t.”’ 


Polly was still sad when she faced the 


cars, noise and 


Magazine 


frowning deacon. ‘Look here, young 
woman, do you know that your stay in this 
parsonage is making trouble?” Strong 
began. 

Polly started back surprised. “It don't 
look good,” continued the deacon, ‘“‘and the 
whole town’s a talking about it—and if Mr. 
Douglas keeps on being so bull-headed and 
refusin’ to have you go, we'll get another 
minister and git him quick.” 

“Oh, no, no, Deacon Strong.”” exclaimed 
Polly. “You wouldn’t do that. Tl go 
away—l’ll go now—today—the circus is 
in Wakefield—only you won't send Mr. 
John away, will you? 
his fault. He was sorry for me, that’s all. 
I'll go away and never, never 
again.” 

“He can stay for all me,” responded 
Strong mollified. ‘He talked pretty rough 
but I ain’t holdin’ that agin him. He’s 
been a good minister enough—lI ain’t for- 
gettin’ that.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Strong, thank you. 
Cll go right away.” 


You see, it wasn’t 


see him 


That night she packed her few belong- 
ings and slipped away from the parsonage. 
Barker’s Greater Shows welcomed her back 
with open arms. 

The circus came to Mapleville months 
later and once more pitched its tents close 
to the village church. ‘The afternoon per- 
formance had passed uneventfully and it 
was about time for the night show to start. 
Polly sat on a little trunk just outside the 
dressing tent. She was gazing at the 
church steeple, silhouetted against the star- 
studded sky, and repressed a flood of tears 
with an effort. 

sig Jim came around the tent. 
vazin’, Poll?” he asked. 
er?” 
‘m all right.” said Polly listlessly. 
was a fool ever to have brung you 
said Jim bitterly. ‘“You don’t be- 
with us no more.” 

“Oh. don’t. Jim, please don’t. 
make me 
too.” 

“Tn the way?” demanded Jim. 
too’. You wasn’t in fis way, 
Poll >” 

“Ves, Jim.” 

“Vou couldn’t a 
credulously. 

“T tried not to be—I tried so hard—he 


(Continued on page 166) 


“Star 
“Do you feel bet- 


Don't 
feel I’m only in the way here, 


6s Tere. 


Was you, 


Tim in- 


been.” said 
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The Boy Magnate 


ROWLAND, PRESIDENT OF METRO 
AT THIRTY, BEGAN AT TWELVE 
RUNNING THE LIGHTS IN AN 
“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” SHOW 


By Julian Johnson 


HERE are a number of very impor- 
tant-looking people connected with the 
Metro Pictures organization. Some of 

them are tall and impressive; some have 
whiskers and some have pompadours. 








But vibrating in and out among these 
people who look their parts is a_ lively 
voung fellow, who, if he had any more 


hair than DeWolf Hopper, might be mis- 
taken for a juvenile. He is there with the 
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strong hand-shake, the quick “yes” or “no, 
and he looks important only because of 
his frank geniality and his speed. Outside 
the office everybody call him 
“Dick.” Inside he is the kid magnate in 
the picture-magnate group of New York 
City—he is just a little over thirty—and 
on the line set for the president's signature, 
he signs “R. A, Rowland” to scores of 
Metro documents every day. 

Young Mr. Rowland views his -trans- 
parent enterprises with interest and ambi- 
tion, but without illusion or without thrill. 
He was the doctor’s errand-boy when the 
film business was born: he held its small 
inflammable hands when they were too 
weak to grasp anything bigger than a little 


seems to 


g 

finger, and he was its playmate and school- 
fellow on its road to adolescence. Now, 
they rather serve each other. 

Last month Mr. Zukor gave PHOTOPLA\ 
a great truth in a single sentence when he 
said: “My motto henceforth is: the best 
photoplays for the photoplay theatre.” 
Meaning—no more of the casual material 
in the picture houses. and the reservation 
of all extra effort for a lengthy “two dol- 
lar show” in an auditorium devoted to the 
talkies. 

This month, take an epigram from Row- 
land: “A star is the manaver’s insurance.” 

Isn’t that the short summary of 
reasons for the star system that you ever 
heard? 

And Rowland doesn’t believe in the star 
system, except as a means to an end. 

[It seems to me that he described fully 
and clearly the whole motion picture situa- 


best 


tion from the manager’s standpoint when 
he said: 
“The producing end of 


hazard. 


+ 


the film ‘busi- 
and we are only 
able to continue in it—rather those who dv 
continue in it do so because they take ad- 
vantage of every one of 
tainties that it affords. 
“The producing end is built 
minds That 
tion of delightful 
ties that we call 


_ 


hess 1s a great 


the verv few cer- 


on creative 


alone. means the combina- 
and exasperating quali- 
‘temperament.’ 


don’t know what else t 


because we 


one of 
things: he can exploit starless pictures, or 
he can exploit stars. In any event he is 
going to make the best pictures he can. 
and let me tell you something: no picture 
has ever been profitable which wasn’t in 


“\ manager today two 


Magazine 


sume degree satisfactory to its makers. No 
matter how lurid, sensational or based upon 
news events photoplays may be, punk pic- 
tures do not produce results anywhere, at 
any time. 

“However, a man can’t be certain that a 
play is going to be good. As the old the- 
atrical saying goes, if there were a man who 
could pick plays unerringly, he would be 
worth one million, two miliion—almost any 
vearly salary he might name. 

‘There is, and always will be, a great 
body of motion picture patrons who have 
neither the time nor the instinct to discuss 
plays, trends, or exhaustively criticise the 
drama. ‘These people love the screen and 
they seize upon personalities as an embodi- 
ment of their respective creeds. Though they 
are in the same general class, they won't 
all admire the same man or woman. But 
the personality is the thing. in any event, 
and they follow the name. It drags them 
into theatres. It makes regular patrons of 
them. It makes the local manager pay 
higher prices for this person’s pictures. 
Maybe it is profitable to the producer. At 
any rate, it makes a star. 

“Now, the people who have been drawn 
into the photoplay vortex in the past two 
vears—what we might call the new aristoc- 
racy in patronage—didn’t like the old star 
system at-all. And they had good reason. 
Most of the stars were tin idols who 
couldn’t really act under any provocation 
or circumstance. 

“So, more or less unconsciously, they 
made new stars. ‘hey demanded plays, 
too, but they began to use star’s names. 
They go to see Viola Dana, and Douglas 
Fairbanks and Charlie Chaplin—but Dana 
or Chaplin or Fairbanks couldn’t hold 
these people a moment if their vehicles 
weren’t in some measure satisfactory. 

“So, really, you see it’s just as Shake- 


And 


speare said: the play’s the thing. 
while the manager’s most ferocious effort is 
centered on getting good plays,. and _ bet- 


ter ones all the 


surance.” 


time, the star is his in- 

Mr. Rowland believes. however. that the 
whole industry is in danger from the giant 
salaries being demanded and received by 
some of the head planets in the silversheet 
sky. These, he says, will wreck the whole 
star system because of the utter inability 
of producers to keep up the pace. Prices 
that may be charged are more or less fixed 











therefore there cannot be unlim- 
ited expenditures. 
The energetic, 


matters ; 


practical and productive 
young Mr. Rowland first saw the smoke 
of day in Pittsburgh. His father, m an 
optical business, furnished calcium light 
for stereopticon entertainments and _the- 
atres which had no electricity, and Dick’s 
first really independent job was running the 
illuminations in Peter Jackson’s and Joe 
Choynski’s ‘‘Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin.” He was 
twelve years old. 

The elder Rowland died before Richard 


attained his majority, and the business 
passed to the family. 
The first genuine nickelodeon in the 


world is declared by Metro’s president to 
have been John Harris's five-cent institu- 
tion, on Smithfield street, Pittsburgh. 
The picture business was beginning to 
talk, and the young optician began to rent 


films. ‘They came to Richard for calcium 
material, and took away reels. He made 
a flying trip to New York with all the 


money he had: $2200. He invested $1200 
in films—you bought them outright in those 
days—and $1000 in projection machines, 
and hurried back to Pittsburgh. He had 
established a delightful and surprising 
reputation by dealing on a cash basis; a 
custom he has never forsaken, for Metro, 
unique among film manufacturing corpora- 
tions, is not backed by a bank or a group 
of financiers. 

‘There were at this time no exchanges. 
‘Those advantages to manufacturer and ex- 
hibitor came later. When a print 
worn out another was purchased at the 
same price. The few producers in the 


Was 
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tion west, north and south were limited 
only by the agility with which they could 
turn their money over. 

Presently they had a tremendous busi- 
ness going. ‘They were film powers, reign- 
ing without dispute in their territory from 
Canada to Florida. General Film, the 
then-great picture trust, flourished in equal 
luxuriance. In 1910 Rowland, his asso- 
ciates, who had started on less than $3000, 
sold out to General Film. When the trans- 
action was made they were the largest sin- 
gle interest of their sort in the country. 

Rowland now became a huge exhibitor. 
He built theatres, and became the agent 
of Univers2l, Mutual and Famous in Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. From the moment he 
had sold his first large interests his lot 
was definitely cast with the primarily 
humble “independents,” those little bottle 
imps who, released, were to fill the whole 
picture sky from horizon to horizon. Bye 
and bye Jesse Lasky purchased Rowland’s 
lamous interests, and, two years later, he 
handed back his Mutual and Universal 
holdings. 

He was drawing nearer his own produc- 
tion day. 

This came about through the organiza- 
tion and exploitation of a huge film con- 
cern for which much was hoped, but from 
which came no results. ‘This was the Seeley 
“Alco deal,” and when the firm couldn’t 
deliver pictures the exchange men who had 
placed their faith in it were stuck. ‘They 
were the goats, and they made their butt 
of protest by organizing a manufactory 
themselves. Finding the executive was a 
matter of natural selection. Finding a 





business manufactured and sold their film name wasn’t so easy, but they got that, 

outright. Rowland and his eventual Pitts- too. 

burgh partner, James B. Clarke, found The result: Metro Pictures Corpora- 

that their powers of rental and distribu- tion: Richard A. Rowland, President. 
ULLY MARSHALL, the versatile Lasky artist, tells a new story. Accord- 


ing to Mr. Marshall, an old actor organized a company to play one per- 


formance on Thanksgiving day in a small town. 


Upon their arrival in the 


town, being informed that the seat sale was poor, they decided to see the 


principal people of the village and personally sell them seats. 
and asked him to buy some seats. 
“Sir, I will have you know that I have not been in a 
The old actor came 
I haven’t been in a bank for twenty years!” 


on the leading banker 
himself up and said, 
theatre for twenty years.” 
“Well, that’s fifty-fifty ; 


They called 
The banker drew 


right back at him and said, 
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Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky 
By Ellen Woods 


ROM the earliest times, “the heavens have told.” 


Babylon The 
took great 
Christian era. 

Whether 
follow 


astrologers of Persia, the 


their set and unchangeable indications 


Nativity of Henry Brazale Walthall, 
Born March 16th. 


N the figure of this subject’s nativity, 4:28 

P. M., the fifth degree of Capricorn is on 
the cusp of the Fifth home, governing the 
theatre, and Saturn, the Lord of Capricorn, is 
in an angle and in close aspect to the Sun, 
Mercury, Mars and Venus, while the Fifth 
also holds the benevolent Jupiter. Thus we 
see what a great actor he must be. No wonder 
he can assume so many parts and make them 
appear real. As many aspects as the Lords of 
the Ascendant and of the Fifth receive, just 
so many kinds of characters will the native be 
able truthfully to portray. Mr. Walthall has 
all these aspects in the Zodiac. He should be 
able to play anything from a porch climber 
to a minister, humorous roles as well as dra- 
matic, although he is invariably cast in the 
latter. He should generally play parts in 
which he is made to suffer persecution and 
unjust blame from men older than himself, but 
with those in high standing always coming to 
his defense. The Lord of the First House, 
which represents the native, and the Lord of 
the Tenth, which represents his honor and 
fame, being in conjunction with the Lord of 
the Fifth, and the theatre in the Western 
angle, indicate that he will have lasting renown 
in his profession. One of the finest traits of 
character appearing in this horoscope is rever- 
ence and pride of ancestry. 
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oracles of Greece and the 
stock in planetary augury, and star-readings have persisted in every century of the 


The astral influence was believed in before 
soothsayers of Rome 


you believe in starry signs or not, the careers of successful men and women today 
with the most i 
more than interesting; it’s positively fascinating. 


amazing accuracy. The study is 


Nativity of Clara Kimball Young, 
Born Sept. 6th. 


HIS lady missed, by just two minutes, 

being a “September Morn,” as she was 
born at 11:58 P. M., September sixth. At this 
moment the sign Cancer was ascending; with 
the Moon Lady thereof, in the intellectual sign 
Gemine. The ancient astrologers say that 
Gemine bestows beautiful eves, and they are 
surely right in this case. Miss Young’s horo- 
scope shows that she is above the average 
intellectually, with a philosophical mind and a 
tendency to the occult. She is an excellent 
judge of human nature, when her judgment is 
not biased by her affections. She is inspira- 
tional as an actress and in authorship, and in 
my opinion should be at her best when inter- 
preting stories which have to do with the 
separation of mismated couples. The Moon 
Lady of the ascending sign, in strong aspect 
to Mars, Lord of the Sixth and Eleventh 
Houses and posited in the Twelfth, the house 
of bondage, indicates that she must not believe 
that all are her friends who pretend to be so. 
The Sun coming to aspects of the planets 
promises to Miss Young three marital unions. 
Lack of harmony is indicated for the first 
two, but in the third, the tempestuous sea of 
discord will have become calm, and the greatest 
desire of womanhood will be granted her. 
With this marriage will also come much of 
this world’s goods. 














Ask the electrician or the cameraman how Neilan gets such excellent 
Mickey just kids ’em along.”’ 


results, and he’ll say, 






























Director “Mickey” 


HE ONCE MATINEE-IDOLLED AS 
MARSHALL NEILAN BUT NOW HE 
TELLS OTHERS HOW TO DO IT 


By Alfred A. Cohn 


HO d’juh want; Director Marshall Sure not; but that’s him anyhow. He 
Neilan? Why—Oh, you mean loesn’'t even wear a wrist ticker.” 

Mickey! Right over there in that Phe stage hand was right. It was Direc- 

bedroom, where the lights are going.” tor Neilan, who has made good even though 

“Ain't got no puttees or sport shirt on? he has defied studio convention by refusing 
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to don the pigskins and other 
insignia of the Cooper-Hewitt 
maharajahs, potentates and 
At any rate his ele- 
vation to the rank of Mary 
Pickford’s director would sort 
of indicate his having made 
ood ; wouldn't it? 

But the promotion hasn’t had 
any appreciable effect on the 
size of Director Neilan’s pan- 
uma, so to speak, and he is still 
“Mickey” to all hands, al- 
though some of the writing 
highbrows continue to embar- 
rass him by calling him “Mis- 
ter” Neilan. 

Marshall Neilan has the dis- 
tinction of having played oppo- 
site Mary Pickford in more 
five reelers than any of the 
other fortunate leading men 
who have enjoyed that privi- 
So Miss Pickford wasn’t 
“talking to a stranger’ when 
she invited Mr. Neilan to be- 
her director. 


poobahs. 


lege. 


come 

The subject of this essay is a 
pioneer of the films, although 
he is but 26 years old. A half 


Only 26, yet he directs 
the screen’s most popular 


actress. 


Photoplay Magazine 


Some kid. 


dozen years after his birth in 
San Francisco, he became a 
child actor, and as such played 
in the old Alcazar in that city. 
He also portrayed “kid’’ parts 
at the old Belasco in Los An- 
veles and on the road. ‘Then 
those in authority removed him 
from the footlights and put him 
in school. Nothing noteworthy 
occurred for several years ex- 
cept indulging an ambition to 
become an automobile expert. 
Had the movies not happened 
along “Mickey” would prob- 
ably be superintendent of an 
auto factory somewhere in Jer- 
sey as he was getting off to a 
good start in that field when 
his attention was attracted to 
the flicker stage. 

Neilan’s initiation into cam- 
eradom happened at: the old 
Kalem. With that company he 
was everything from assistant 
cameraman to manage: and 
during his last enlistment with 
that concern he wrote the 
scenarios, bossed the camera- 
boys, hired the actors and 

















Director, star, and scenario writer. 


You can see Mary pays attention to “Mickey’’—and that other girl? 


Oh, that’s Frances Marion. At the Worid studios they called her the Laura Jean Libby of the screen 
because she’s such a prolific scenarioist, but wait—watch for a story next month about her. 
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“The Tides of 
with Miss 


notables. 
Barnegat” 
Sweet. “The Bottle Imp” 


and “The Jaguar’s 
Claws’ with the Japa- 
nese star and “The Girl 


at Home” with the Mar- 
tin-Pickford combination 
were regarded as his best 
efforts for Paramount 
patrons. 

Then came the rejuest 


from Miss Pickford ancl 
“Mickey” became the di 
rector for the screen’s 


most notable girl. Com- 
ing as it did immediately 
following such a tensely 
dramatic production as 
“The Little American,” it 
was perhaps forunate for 
Mr. Neilan that he 
assigned = to produce sO 
delightful a 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook 


Wals 


StOTY is 








‘* Mary, why not make the entrance like this ?’’ says Mickey. 
And that’s how they made 


think it ought to be like this,’’ says Mary. 
‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.”’ 


supervised the work of four directors. He 
was with Biograph in the early Griffith era. 
when he played opposite Blanche Sweet in 
many of her earliest: pictures. including 
“Classmates.” “Men and Women” and 
“The Wedding Gown.” He was also with 
American and Universal and in the early 
days of Lasky, Cecil deMille starred him 
in “Phe Country Boy.” Then he went to 
Famous Players and plaved opposite Miss 


Pickford in “Rags,” ‘Madam Butterfly” 
and other well known photoplays. His last 
work with that company was with Mar 


cuerite Clark in “Mice and Men.” 

There was another journey to the Coast 
and Selig acquired Neilan to play Co/faa 
in “The Crisis.” At the completion of this 
big feature he directed several five-reelers 
for the same company, including ‘The 
Prince Chap” and ‘Phe Country God For 
got.” In both of these he established a 
speed record that has never been equalled. 
In the former he directed 112 scenes in one 
day and the latter was completed, cut and 
shipped in seven days. 

From Selig. Neilan reverted to Lasky. 


where he directed Blanche Sweet. Sessue 
Hayakawa, Louise Huff, Vivian Martin. 
Jack Pickford and other — silversheet 


“No,f Farm” with its quaintly 
simple sweetness and en- 
gaging “kid stutt.” This 
he followed with an adaptation of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s “The Little Princess.” 
Ask one of his colleagues why “Mickey” 
gets such excellent results and you will 
get the reply: “Great imagination and 
wonderful creative instinct.” Ask the 
electrician or the property man, and he'll 
say: “Oh. Mickey just kids “em along.” 
Watch him in action and you'll see 
well the observant stage hand has ‘ Mickey” 
sized up. At work he employs the tactics 
of his Celtic ancestors rather than 
of the ordinary camera autocrat. 
The writer had the privilege of witness- 
ing a number of the scenes of “Rebecca” 
in the making and was struck with the 
manner in which the most desired results 
were obtained without a single gesticula- 
tion or the raising of a voice. In one of 
these incidents, the pathetic deathbed scene 
where .lunt JMJirandy cuts loose from her 
earthly anchor, there was only the brief- 
est of rehearsals, during which the voice 
of the director could not be heard ten feet 
away. Then followed a bit of silent act- 
ing that raised considerably the humid- 
ity of the place. Even one of the camera 
men—two negatives are made of 
Pickford photoplay—had to stop grinding 
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in order to adjust his Adam’s apple. And 
throughout there was scarcely an audible 
movement. No one seemed to be ashamed 
of the rising ocular tide either. ‘There 
is a great deal of sincerity in the make- 
believe life of the sunlight stage. No 
where is there less desire to withhold the 
word of encouragement or the slap on the 
back for a bit of good work. 

It’s a pretty hard job to interview a 
director of Mary Pickford because they 
all insist on talking about Mary to the 
exclusion of all other topics. Because of 


space exigencies and the fact that just 
about everything has been said about 
Mary’s sweetness, and cleverness and 


brains, and the joy it is to work with her, 
we will just skip to the Neilan ideas and 
ideals, reduced to a few brief paragraphs. 


‘The permanent photoplay of the future 
will be composed of these elements: <A 
play written by a scenario writer, rather 
than a dramatist; directed by a motion 
picture director and played by a motion 
picture cast. 

“The sooner stage stars who have come 
into the pictures merely for the big money, 
vet out of it, the better for the pictures. 

“There can be no success without co- 
operation, from star down to the lowliest 
employee. ‘The most wonderful play, in 
the hands of the highest priced star and 
most artistic director, can be ruined by 
poor camera or laboratory work.” 

And not a word about the heretofore 
regarded necessity for pigskin puttees, 
hornrimmed goggles, sport shirts or fore- 
arm ingersolls. ‘Times do change. 





Why are Vampires? 
1 laugh at them. 


Mhese Dangerous Ladies 

With Pasts which a glimmer of 

(ould never struggle through. 

Vamps! They wear 

Kings, though they have no hands— 
only arms. 

hey Recline at Length on the Tiger- 
skin 

Which Reggie mortgaged the 
Homestead 

‘To buy. 

‘They are eternally Wrecking Homes 

And forcing trembling gentlemen to 
their knees. 


jght 


(ld 


‘They never eat—they never laugh. 
‘They hide behind screens. 

‘They sneer. 

‘They carry Concealed Weapons. 
Vamps! These Tawny Ladies 
Whose Smiles Burn One’s Heart. 
(Though 
they should. ) 





Heaven only knows why 


Why Are Vampires? 


Whose Eyes Sear One’s Soul. 

(I just wish they would try it on 
ME!) 

They are never Sorry. 

They leave that to the audience. 

They consume a thousand feet of film 

In their Death Scenes— 

The Terrible Death in the 
Reel 

Where they Wallow in Tragedy, 

And Crumple Up and fall 

And allow Close-ups to be taken 

Of their Convulsed Features. 

And then 

There is one Final Heave, 

And the Vampire’s eyes close con- 
tentedly 

()n the Ruin she has made 

lor the poor Property Man. 

(I wish I were the Censor. ) 


Last 


WHY are Vampires? 
1 laugh at them. 





























Always stunning and 
especially for the girl with 
dark eyes and hair, is the 
fluffy white fur and the 
white hat which makes the 
eyes look larger and the 
hair darker by contrast. 


This year milady looks 
through the brim of her 
hat and not from under 
it, as illustrated in the 


charming model shown 7 


below. 


fy 





Hats—New and Smart 
for Midseason Wear 


Milady’s fur may form a question mark 
but there is certainly no question as to 
the becomingness of this happy combina- 
tion of feather turban and summer furs. 


be 


WMMMMMeéeuésé. 


Posed exclusively for Photoplay Magazine by Miss Gail Kane 


























Shown below is an 
extremely smart little 
suit hat made of 
satin and boasting a 
huge bow placed at 
the top of the crown. 
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the National Studio 








The Story of Edith Storey 


By Frederick James Smith 


DON’T know why everyone calls me ¢ 
athletic,” said Edith Storey protest- 
ingly, “I’ve never been able to under- 
stand it.” 
“But you ride splendidly.” 
“Yes, pretty well.” 
“And swim ?” 


“(Of course.” 

“Drive a car?” 

“Ves, and a motor boat. too.” 
“Handle a sail boat 2” 

““Ve-e-s,”’ 

“Vou like the out doors ?”’ 

“Indeed, I do. I love to work in my 


wie) 


4a 














can do the 
and 


admit that I 


garden. I'll 
hardest sort of digging and weeding 
like it.” 

[ tried to think of further queries and 





gave up. “What do you think an athletic 
cirl should be able to do?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Miss Storey. pausing to 
consider, ““I—I—don’t know a single thing 
about baseball.” 

“Even with that horrible gap in your 
education,” I remarked. “I’m afraid vou 
would hit an average of about .950 in the 
athletic league, unless, perhaps, you've neg- 
lected aviation?” 

“No,” admitted the 
actress, “I’ve made quite 


The Story of 
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recognize the actress in sweater and sport 
skirt, asked if she lived nearby. “Up at 
the point,” Miss Storey answered. “Oh, 
you must live up there near that actress 
person,” said the Northporter. “I do better 
than that,” replied Miss Storey, “I am the 
actress person.” 

So the arrivals and departures of the 
yellow Storey limousine are seemingly mo- 
ments of pleasant anticipation and interest 
to the inhabitants. Immediately upon our 
arrival, Miss Storey hauled up the Stars 
and Stripes to the family flagpole on the 


The patriotic Edith running up ‘‘Old Glory” on her private beach. 





a few flights, although not 
alone. Still, I have been 
thinking recently of get- 
ting a machine of my 
own.” 

Does Miss Storey love 
the open country? One 
glimpse of her artistic 
little bungalow, tucked 
away among the trees on 
the edge of Tong Island 
Sound, proves that. 

“T built it away out 
here,” said the star at the 
end of our fifty-odd mile 
trip through Long Island 
in the family limousine, 
“because it’s away from 
everyone. Tlere [ can 
forget all about studios 
and photoplays and just 
listen to the sea and the 
birds.” ‘Edith loves soli- 
tude.” added the actress’ 
mother, who made the trip 
with us. 

The bungalow, to be 
exact by the way, is lo- 
cated at FEaton’s Neck, 
Northport, L. I. North- 
port is a quaint old vil- 
lage. Its one point of 
interest is apparently Miss 
Storey, who has_ dis- 
covered that she is looked 
upon as “that actress per- 
son.” Only a day or two 
before our interview the 
star took a hike along the 
beach. She encountered 
a villager, who, failing to 
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beach. (To be un- 
patriotically but strictly 
honest, she *phoned to 
the village iceman first.) 
Then she dashed into her 
sport clothes, natty 
enough to _ influence 
growth out of any dis- 
cerning radish or onion, 
seized a and de- 
upon the 


hoe 
scended 
cvarden. 

Miss Storey surveyed 
her 12 ft. x 12 ft. veg- 
etable plot and said, “1 
call this ‘the farm.’ I’ve 
vot radishes, lettuce, 
onions, beans and some- 
thing else that I’ve for- 
gotten now planted here. 
Across the road, between 
the roadway and_ the 
beach, we have a lot of 
potatoes growing. I ex- 
pect them to make us 
wealthy when they be- 
come ripe—or whatever 
you call a potato when 
it’s ready to be French 
fried.” 

The Storey bungalow 
is an ideal summer 
place. The beach is a 
few feet away, where 
clams and oysters may 
be hunted in their native 
haunts. Other features 
of the place are a com- 
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Edith goes in for gardening. In these 
strenuous times one must do all one can 
to combat the high cost of living. 


fortable looking _ fire- 
place, two cats racily 
named Stutz and Mercer, 
a dashing looking garage 
and two dogs. Accént 
upon one of the dogs, a 
collie yclept Laddie, pos- 
sessing a particular dis- 
like of interviewers. 

ven stars have their 
troubles with servants. 
Miss Storey hasn’t been 
able to find one with 
enough liking for the 
open country to sacrifice 
her evenings to the 
placid existence of 
Northport. “They all 
love the movies too 
much,” sighed Miss 
Storey. 

Due to this, my inter- 
view luncheon was 
served by the star her- 
self, aided by her 
mother. Right here we 
should note that Mama 
Storey is considerable 
cook. ‘After this chat 
appears,” I warned, 
“you're going to receive 
a lot of ’phone calls from 
hungry would-be inter- 
viewers.” ‘To these gen- 
tlemen we particularly 
recommend the Storey 
strawberries. For this 
dish one of the chauf- 














The comfortable bungalow on Long Island Sound that Miss Storey calls ‘‘home.’’ 








feurs raced in a Ford to a nearby farm 
for cream—the thick, yellow cream 
that reminds you of the days when 
you sneaked away from the little 
red schoolhouse and _ played 
hookey. 

To turn from epicurean 
matters to things statis 
tical: Miss Storey started 
on the stage at the age 
of eight with Eleanor Rob- 
son in “Audrey.” “I was in 
‘The Little Princess’ and 
played Australia in the 
original ‘Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,’ ” 


Miss Storey told me. 
‘Then I was the stut- 
tering girl, Emma 


Jane, in ‘Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.’ 
Ernest Truax 
played oOppo- 


site me. I was about to begin my second 
season in ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’ 
when I drifted into motion pictures. I 
began with the Vitagraph company and, 
shortly after, was loaned to the Melies 
company, then doing Western melodramas 
in Texas.” 

About this time Miss Storey attracted 
unusual attention with her daring riding. 
Vitagraph recalled her to its Brooklyn 
studios. Almost immediately she scored 
a hit in a production of ‘The Lady of the 
Lake.” <A varied series of characterizations 
followed, most of her roles being of the 
modern society type. Some months ago 
Vitagraph sent her to the Pacific coast to 
head its Western dramatic company. There 
she remained until recently when she 
severed connections with the organization. 


LL is not waste in the movies. 
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Miss Storey, despite popular be- 
lief, isn’t a Western girl. She was 
born in New York City and learned 
to ride—not on the rolling prairies 

—but in Twenty-Seventh street, 
where her uncle was a dealer in 
horses. “It was this ability to 
ride, acquired after many tumbles 
as a kiddie,” she laughed, “that 
brought about my first advance 

in the movies.” 

There is an odd exotic touch, 
difficult to define, about Miss 
Storey’s screen personality. Now 
and then one catches a flash of 
Slav fire in her emotional 
moments. In _ reality 

she is a delight- 


one of Miss Storey’s dogs, 
learning to salute. 


ful young American girl of the self-reliant, 
rugged type. Miss Storey’s brother, we are 
frank to admit, showed remarkable fore- 
sight in selecting a sister. I can’t imagine 
a better candidate for the position of ideal 
sister. Seriously, however, Miss Storey is 
a young woman of initiative and ability to 
think. She would have been highly suc- 
cessful on the stage. 

“Be sure to forget my freckles,” warned 
Miss Storey. She isn’t at all proud of these 
badges of athleticism. You see, they inter- 
fere with close-ups. It’s because of them 
that I detest those magnified glimpses of 
beaded eye-lashes and painted lips. 

“Tf you want to be really nice, you can 
say that I’m a good waitress. I’m sure 
that I’d have been a real success in Childs’ 
—if the movies hadn’t captured me.” 


Recently one of the big companies employed a 
director to produce a photoplay from a popular Western novel. 


A high salaried 


cast was employed and considerable time expended in making the picture, a ten-reel 


affair. 


nearly caused wholesale heart failure among the officials. 
A release of the photoplay was impossible. 
with every theater owner who exhibited it. 


When it was finally completed and submitted to the home office in the east, it 


It was that bad. 
It would have “queered” the company 
Salvage was decided upon and the com- 


pany’s film “doctor” was ordered to the rescue. 
The result was one five-reel feature with a highly euphonious title and lots of 


western thrills, one two-reel “western” and one single-reel comedy. 
two reels were saved for a retake of the original story. 


The remaining 


“Don’t Be Afraid of Breaking It— 
It’s only Rented” 



































[RECTOR JAMES YOUNG is hav- This scene is in the new Bessie Barriscale 

ing a hard time getting this scene put production, the first under her own cor- 
over exactly to his liking. So he’s rehears- porate name. And ‘Jimmie’ is evidently 
Ing it thoroughly before he orders determined to cet it into the camera before 
“Camera.” the sun sneaks behind a cloud. 
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Who’s 
Married to Who 


Cupid takes pleasure in inaugurating his casualty list 
this month with portraits of Mrs. Joseph Schenck, and 
the gentleman who was fortunate enough to marry 
Norma Talmadge. Don’t think that the hundreds of 
young men who swallowed rough-on-rats over Norma’s 
nuptials were the only sufferers; numbers of Broadway 
young women had set their chapeaux for the enterprising 
young theatrical man, and these sustained all sorts of 
heart-pangs when they learned that their idol had 
gone the way of the license bureau. He has been general 
manager of one of the country’s largest theatrical 
interests, and has determined to devote all his time 
to motion pictures. 
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Girls, did you know that Allan Holubar had 
a wife? Boys, did you know that Dorothy 
Phillips—you didn’t? Well, here they are. 
At the right. Mr. and Mrs. They are 
among the liveliest producers in the Univer- 
salcamp: Mr. Holubar as director and actor; 
Mrs. Phillips-Holubar as Universal’s best 
emotional actress. Above, Joseph Kaufman, 
the well-known husband, holding his well- 
known wife, Ethel Clayton, on his not-so- 
well-known knee. 





Who’s Married to Who 


a of 


; 


In the car, William 
Courtliegh, Jr., and his 
bride, snapped while Mr. 
Courtliegh was playing 
** Neal of the Navy’’ for 
Pathe. Below, George 
Hernandez and 
Mrs. Hernandez, 
a pair of Univer- 
sal favorites. 

















rT My, 
Ain’t She 
Grand?” 





Only it isn’t a lady a-tall; just Mr. Julian Eltinge, most famous male portrayer of feminine roles, who 
ts submitting to film tests on his first day at the Lasky studio, with “ Rebecca’’ ( Pickford) ‘‘of Sunny- 
brook Farm”? an interested spectator. 





Sprocket-Hole Embroidery 
The Mutual office in Chicago recently received a dirty-looking consignment 
of film from a water-tank movie house in South Dakota. Also a letter. 
“Dear sir’’—it said—“The reason we had for to send back your pictures 
today was because we couldn’t run one of them through our machinery. The 
lace is all off one side.” ° 








Maid’s 


What Bill Hart Told in the 






Room 


By Hilary Vosges 


HEN _William S. Hart came to 
Chicago, on his recent shooting-up 
of the whole United States, he was 
assigned a magnificent suite at the Hotel 
Sherman. Among the thousands of Chi- 
cagoans anxious for 
just a peek at the 
rangy horseman | 
was one of the most 
fortunate, for I put 
in a good hour with 
him in his rooms. 
Did Il say 
“rooms?” Or even 
“his” rooms? Wait: 
The particular 
Hart suite was fur- 
nished with a vesti- 
bule in Circassian 
walnut; a -drawing- 
room of some Louis 
or other with piano 
to match: a_ bed- 
room of dim lights 
and luxury, and a 
bath which would 
have. satisfied a 
calif. As is not un- 
common with suites 
of this nature, a 
small, plainly fur- 
nished room 
off the entryway for 
the occupant’s maid, 
or other servant. 
Hart’s secretary 
swung back the 
heavy door, and I 
turned toward the 
“parlor.” Sudden- 
ly the door of the 
maid’s room opened. 
Hart’s big frame 
filled the doorway 
from top to bottom, 
and Hart’s big 


opens 





We shook hands. 
Come in 


voice filled the hall. 
“I’m right glad to see you! 
here—not there.” 
Hart closed the door, and indicated the 








“Your true desperado never pulled the trigger; 
he ‘fanned’ the hammer with his thumb.’’ 


one straight-backed chair. I sat on it. He 
sat down on the little iron bed. His huge 
vardrobe trunk almost extinguished the 
small dresser, and a welter of guns and 
ammuntion-belts was piled in a corner. 
“T’ve gotten used 
to such plain sur- 
roundings,’ Hart 
explained, rather 
confusedly, “that 
fancy furniture 
mixes me all up. 
So I gave the rest 
of the place to the 
boys; this is good 
enough for me.” 
“The boys’? in 
the Louis-whatever 
drawing-room and 
the sensuous — bed- 
room were his sec- 
retary and his valet ! 
After we had set 
tled the great war 
and the greater pic 


ture business, we 


fell to talking of 
the West that was, 
and the West that 
is in the show busi 
ness — and never 
was. 

“For instance, 


the rope.” explained 
Hart. “I make no 
pretense of having 
been raised a buck- 
aroo, so I go out 
frankly to learn. 
And one of the first 
things I learned is 
that the real punch- 
er has a quaint, al 
most fanatic respect 
for his implements, 
and never plays 
with them. In other words, he may be 
so unerring that he can noose a puppy, 
without hurting it, at the full extension 
of his rope, but he will not be able to show 
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“I can only ‘fan’ with 
one hand, my right.. I’ve 
never gotten 

it with my . 














you a single trick of the twirling or jump- 
ing-through sort. ‘he country is full of al- 
leged ‘cowboys,’ in vaudeville, circuses and 
even cabarets, who spin the rope, jump 
through it and do many other interest 
ing and rhythmic feats. I dare say that 
not one of these fellows was ever on the 
range in his life. A year or two ago I 
had the greatest roper [ ever 
Catalina Island, off the Southern Cali- 
fornia Coast. A baby seal, far out 
in the bay, fell upon a ledge of rock 
from could 
extricate it: yet this boy. throwing 


ScVs alt 


which its mother not 
the farthest extension of his longest 
cord, lifted the baby seal back to 
safety as gently as a mother might 
lift a child cradle. He 
knew no and was 
angry when why he 
didn’t learn any. He said 
he “had too much respect 
for the rope to monkey 
with it.” 

“Will Rogers, one of 
the finest of all the ‘West- 
ern honest to 
make any pretense of having rid 
den the range as a 
tuition. 

“Where'd you learn that. 
Will?’ I asked him in New York 


into a 
“stunts,” 
asked 


acts,’ is too 


means of 


Ae 


he a to 


Magazine 


last week, after a hard 
exhibition. 
“*Aout behind a liv’ry stable in Okla- 
homa,’ he answered, grinning. ‘Where'd 
you learn your tricks?’ 

“TL told him that mine, such as they 
were. were also of the domestic, not wild, 
variety.” 

In Hart’s remarkable collection of guns 
weapon with three 
lL asked about the 


particularly 


triggerless 
notches in its handle. 
mutilation. 

“This was taken 


is a 


from a dead bandit’s 
hand.” he answered. “It’s the real ‘fan 
gun’ of the plains. Your true 
desperado never- pulled his trig- 
ger. He would 
ashamed be so slow, and 
besides, it wasn’t He ‘fanned’ the 
hammer with his thumb, and a real ‘Jesse 
Jimmy’ hero could fan with both hands. 
Me? No, I fan with only one: my right. 
[’ve never gotten it with my left. 

“Al Jennings, the ex-bandit, gave me 
both his guns, and in both the trigger had 
been removed. Other members the 
shooting craft. who didn’t care to have 
their fire-arms amputated at the blacksmith 
shop, took rawhide thongs and lashed the 
et triggers back to the 

\ cuards.”’ 
= 9 


aw Ww 


Ain ae 
ig 


have been 
to 


safe. 


of 


‘I make no pretense 
of having been raised 
a buckaroo, so I go 
out frankly to learn”’ 















The Hollywood Studio Club 
where a new democracy 
among screenland’s femt- 
nine members has _ been 
formed. 











Photographs by St 


Here the ‘‘star,’’ the ‘‘extra 

girl’ and the girls of the 

studio who do not face the 
camera get together. 
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The Studio Club 


By Elizabeth McGaffey 


es 


nue, in beautiful Hollywood. 





HAT on earth is that?” asked Mrs. 
‘Tourist, pointing to a handsome 


Colonial mansion on Carlos Ave- 


“T don’t know what it is, but it looks 





good to me,” replied Mr. Tourist, twisting 
his neck to catch a last glimpse. Tor the 
spacious grounds were filled with girls 
of every age and size, from the tiny tot 
with the Pickford curls, to the expensively 


> 
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gowned beauty, whose face is known to 
fans all over the world. 

No, it’s not a Young Ladies’ Semi- 
nary, nor a Mormon’s dream of Para- 
dise,—it’s the only club of its kind in 
America—The Hollywood Studio Club. 

Any girl connected with a motion pic- 
ture studio in any capacity, is eligible for 
membership. And there are oodles of 
women who earn their living in the studios, 
who are not actresses—but that is another 
story. 

Let’s use a ‘“‘cut-back” right here and 
see how this thing started. 

First I must introduce the pretty little 
Hollywood public library, and its presiding 
hostess, Mrs. Eleanor Jones. Of course 
she is the librarian—but first and foremost 
she is a hostess—she just can not help it. 

About a year ago, Mrs. Jones noticed 
several girls, “extras,” who spent their 
evenings in the library reading room until 
it closed. One girl in particular,—young, 
pretty, well-dressed, interested her because 
she was always alone. They talked about 
books, and the girl read only the best. Mrs. 
Jones wondered what had happened when 


A Sunday 

afternoon 

tea at the 

Studio Club, 
with Louise 
Huff presid- 
ing over the 
teapot. Left 
to right, the 
group com- 


prises Anita | 


King, Ger- 
trude Grif- 
fith, Anna 
Bauchens, 
Miriam 
Meredith 
and Louise 
Huff. 














President Anna Bau- 
chens (at left) head of 
the stenographic depart- 
ment at Lasky’s, and 
Secretary Margaret 
Pendill, employed by the 
Y. W. C. A. to look 
after the affairs of the 
club. 
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the girl failed to appear for several weeks. 
One day a very pale, thin ghost of a girl 
walked in, and Mrs. Jones greeted her cor 
dially. 

“T’ve missed 
been?” 

The girl hard and_= said: 
‘Hospital—a whole month and not a soul 
came to see me. I’m licked. I’m 
back home.” 

The girl 
“extras” told Mrs. 


youmwhere have you 
swallowed 


going 


Jones that she had re- 


nounced her ambition to be a star and gone 


back to her Eastern home. 


disappeared, and one of the 


No one ever 


started the Club. 
girls” vot together 
and talked things over. Why should any- 
one be lonesome all by herself in Holly- 
Why not ‘get together?” 

So Mrs. William C. deMille, Mrs. 
Richmond, “Mother” Lule Warrenton and 
Mrs. Lois Weber Smalley started a little 
club of drama study in the library base- 
ment room offered by Mrs. Jones. ‘Vhen 
the Y. W. C. A. heard of it and offered an 
instructress in dancing to the girls. ‘They 
met two nights a week, one for drama study 
and the other for gymnastics and dancing. 


knew her name—but s/e 
Some of the “big 


wood ? 


SS 
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The fun they had and the comical gym Miss Lee, of the Y. W. C. A. lived there, 
suits they improvised ! as “stage mother,” and camped out at first, 
The news spread—personal advertising, with one sheet and a pair of blankets. The 
you know, gets results—soon the room was Club had absolutely nothing but an empty 
too small to hold the girls. The “big girls’ house and a crowd of enthusiastic mem- 
bers, all of whom were just a couple of 

jumps ahead of compulsory diet. 

Then two girls who didn’t jump 








There are accommoda- 
tions for regularly em- 
ployed actresses as well 
as for girls who have 
found th2 going on ‘‘The 
Glory Road’’ too diffi- 
cult for a slender purse. 
The girl here is Yvette 
Mitchell, whose specialty 
is Chinese roles at 
Universal City. 


lively enough, told Miss 
Lee they had no place to 
live. Miss Lee impulsive- 
ly said, ‘Come right 
here ;”’ and they came. 
She never would tell 
how they managed to get 
an extra bed and some 
bedding ! 
already relerred to, interested the business The Y. W. C. A. strained their budget, 
men of Hollywood in the Club, and they and met the running expenses someway. 
paid a year’s rent on the big handsome You see, they had no funds for this totally 
house on the hill. unexpected expense. 








seems to smile upon this 
Club, and it, being temperamental, does 
not object to a hand-to-mouth existence 
just so long as the Giant Loneliness has 
been routed. 

One Sunday afternoon, one of the girls 
was playing the piano, and dropped into 
a swinging, popular melody. In a moment 
the room full of dancing, laughing 
girls. | 

Miss Gertrude Griffith, of the Y. W. 
C. A., is the ‘“House-mother” now, and 
speaking of tact—well, listen ! 

Some women would have scowled fiercely 


Providence 


Was 


and ordered: “No dancing on Sunday,” 
and been silently disliked forevermore. 
But, Gertrude Griffith clapped her hands 


and said: ‘Oh, girls! I have a wonder- 
ful idea!” 

Instant attention on the part of the 
girls. 

“Of course you know we ought not to 
dance on Sundays, but let’s have a regu- 
lar party—informal, of course, and ask 
the boys and put have a glorious time— 
what do you say? 

Noisy approval—squeals of delight and 


many squeezes for Miss Griffith. 


So the little informal dances started on 
Friday nights, because—and here is a 


point which the wily Miss Griffith had con- 
sidered long and prayerfully—bec: ause most 
of the girls went to public dances at the 
beaches on Saturday evening. 

You see, Angeles’ law prohibits 
dancing in the hotels, so light-footed youth 


Los 


must drive outside the city limits if it 
wishes to dance, and of course at the re- 
sorts a girl is very liable to take a glass 


of beer—perhaps more. Many a pitiful 
case of bitter sorrow and disillusionment 
has resulted from an innocent 
dance. 

Miss Griffith and the other “big 
said : 

“The Motion 
tially a business of Youth, 
play—especially if it works 
day and several evenings.” 

The dances started and the 
larger each week until one Friday night 
several girls got together in a corner and 
whispered mysteriously—then marched in 

body to Miss Griffith and requested that 
the dances be held on Saturday nights! 

With a beating heart, but a carefully 
voice, Miss Griffith consented— 


desire to 
girls” 
Picture Business is essen- 
and Youth must 


hard every 


crowds grew 


careless 
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but [ can tell you that she walked quickly 
to the back porch and there laughed and 
cried in a most undignified manner, be- 
cause she Anew right then that the Club 
would be a success. ‘The girls preferred its 
lemonade parties to those big public dances 
at the beaches. Clean fun with no after- 
math of sorrow or regret. 

How about it, Mr. Movie Fan, 
you just a bit proud of the 
maligned extra girl? 

The Club grown beyond belief. 
Now the stars are interested in it, and 
every Sunday some famous person like Lois 
W eber, Ruth Stonehouse, Dorothy Daven- 
port or ‘Tsuru Aoki gives a tea. 

There is keen rivalry between the studios 
and when Lois Weber gave her tea, every 
girl in the Universal Company who could 
possibly get there, was there in her best bib 
and tucker. 

The last Sunday in June was Lasky day 
with Mrs. Wm. C. deMille as hostess, and 
the beloved Geraldine Farrar was there 
talking sociably with all the girls ;—so- 
ciably—do you get that >—not condescend- 
ingly. 

The club has esc aped the blight of ‘‘so- 


aren't 
muchly- 


has 


cial patronesses” or “institutionalism” and 
is run by the girls and for the girls. ‘They 


Anna Bauchens, 
Miriam Mere- 


elect their own officers. 


of Lasky studio is President ; 


dith, Gertrude Griffith, Anita King, Ella 
Hall and Carmel Myers are V ice- Presi- 
dents. 


Lessons on make-up and pantomime are 


promised the girls this Summer, besides 
their gym work and drama class. Just at 
present they are all studying “First Aid” 


and learning 
With the 
they are 
rent—or 
bedroom is 
and one ‘ 


knit for the soldier boys. 
hopefulness of youth, 
about next year’s 
like that! Every 
“paying guests” 


blessed 
not worrying 
little things 
filled—-some 
emergency.” 


The membership has reached the 175 
mark and—most important of all—the 
stars, the directors and the “extras” have 


‘ 


discovered that they are “sisters under the 
skin’”—all working to uphold the dignity 
of their profession. Like all pioneers they 
must travel a rough road for a while, but 
let’s wish them success and a receipted rent 
bill for next year and a few pieces of furni- 
ture for those big sunny bedrooms. 
Loneliness is dead! Long live the Studio 


Club! 








When Charley Dropped 


VERY once in a while the highest priced come- 
dian in the world drops in at the Lasky drama 
foundry after a hard day’s work for a little 

visit with the highest priced ‘ ‘movie queen” in the 
world and the highest priced 
“Let ’er buck!’’ bravely cried juvenile in the world. ‘Their 


the trio in unison, knowing that respective studios are just a few 
it was a studio-broke animal 


and not a bucking horse. But ™inutes apart and whenever this 
if President Adolph Zukorhad trio gets together, a lot of the 


seen this stunt, a movie mag- highest paid directors in the 
nate might have succumbed to world, highest paid scenario writ- 


a heart attack. ' 
ers in the world and highest paid 







































‘*Would you strike a slapstick comedian with a 
child in his arms?”’’ recites Charles as Douglas 
simonlegrees under the direction of Marshall 
Neilan, while Mary intervenes in the most ap- 
proved littleva method. 








You'll see this 
rig if you go to 
see little Mary in “‘ Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm’’ but 


oe 


you won't see the two high-priced flunkies in the rear seat. 


gS 

































In for a Visit 


cameramen in the world 
cease their activities tem- 
porarily and just play 
for their own amuse- 
ment. 

(In this occasion the 
highest priced photog- 
rapher in the world who 
had been subsidized by 
the greatest magazine in 
the world, lay in hiding 
and snapped at whatever 
he thought would look 
cood in PHOTOPLAY. 

When discovered by 
the famous trio, they in- 
sisted that he take a 
“regular” picture. 


The “regular” photograph 
of Douglas and Mary and 
Charles. Don’t it remind 
you of the old plush album 


group. 











An interrupted serenade. 
The first plaintive notes of 
**Her Name Was Mary’’ 
had just emanated from 
the funnel of the horn 
when—unfortunately it 
wasn’t a motion picture 
camera that was aimed 
that way. ‘ou’ll admit 
that it is some picture 
though. 
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“It has been tough on you, deary girl,’ he 
said gently. ‘‘But can’t you stand it ’til 
we can go back together?’’ 





ig Timber 


A STORY OF LOVE AND CONSPIR- 
ACY IN A GREAT LUMBER CAMP 


By Mrs. Ray Long 


Towas Fyfe himself who introduced 
Monahan to Stella. He had no one 
else to blame. But he didn’t see how 

he could have avoided it for Stella was not 

the sort of person to be left in the back- 
ground and Monahan would have found 
some way to meet her anyway. 

Monahan was that kind. He had a cool 
assured manner and a searching eye. ‘That 
combination never failed to single out the 
prettiest woman from any company for his 
own especial diversion. So what chance 
was there for Fyfe to keep Stella out of 
the range of his prehensile vision in a small 
lumber camp where the young wife super- 
intended the cooking? 

It had been late in the afternoon when 


OO 


Monahan had come. After a look around 
at the great pine belt and Fyfe’s men at 
work he was taken into the rough cook 
house to supper. And there Stella reigned 
as supreme and lovely and incongruous as 
some heavenly star shining alone over a 
mass of dirty storm clouds. 

Monahan was served with Fyfe but gal- 
lantly refused to eat till Stella should join 
them. When she came he leaned a little 
too close and said, ‘““Man only dines in the 
presence of woman. When alone he— 
feeds.” Fyfe was terrified at the beauty 
of Stella as she smiled her acknowledg- 
ment to the implied compliment, and yet 
more terrified at the little wrinkle that 
ridged itself between ber brows as she gave 











a quick glance toward the rough lumber- 
men noisily finishing their meal at the next 
table. 

From that minute Fyfe began to change. 
He ate little and said less. One day he 
was so absorbed with the torment racking 
him that a falling tree nearly caught him. 
His firm hold over the men slackened and 
he felt half sick. For after two weeks of 
trying every means to get Monahan to come 
to the point and buy the timber belt the 
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That night Fyfe did not close his eyes. 
For the most part he lay staring into the 
darkness and wondering what he should do 
if he lost the dear golden head within touch 
of his outstretched hand. For the rest he 
let his tortured fancy paint pictures of 
what he would like to do to Monahan. 


E hor next day Stella stood intent before 
a piece of unframed mirror glass 
tacked <2 the log wall of- the camp kitchen. 


sale was no nearer com- She arched her’ white 
pletion than on that first “BIG TIMBER” throat, posed her mid- 
night. ARRATED by permission, ght -eyes. at different 

Of course Fyfe had to from the Morosco-Para- angles, and turned her 
keep at work for this mount photodrama_ of the same head to get a satisfying 
holding was his only Se *. roduced with the follow- view of the rich swirl of 
property. He had used a oe m a her audacious hair. She 

: Stella Benton...Kathlyn Williams 

moderate inheritance and jack Fede .c...0ss Wallace Reid Wondered whether she 
much skill and patience [yqitery Monahan ....... Joe King looked more like Helen 


to get possession of it and 
then induced Stella to 
come into the wilderness 
with him. For he believed he could soon 
turn his claims into a fortune. But the 
slopes were steep, the ravines bad, and men 
hard to get. So when the weaithy head of 
Bsa xy and Company,” Seattle lumber- 
men, had shown an interest in buying his 
claim, Fyfe had jumped at the chance and 
written Monahan to come. ‘Three or four 
days would have been enough to investigate 
the property but Monahan stayed on and 
on. He fished, he hunted, he climbed and 
he canoed—with Stella. He never let a 


day go by, however, without telling Fyfe 
that the acquirement of the timber still 


interested him. 

Fyfe felt like a tormented monkey on 
the end of a string. For while he grew 
more glum and uncompanionable, Stella 
hloomed and pirouetted gaily. Back home 
in their native city he had thought her a 
beauty among beauties. But now, as he 
watched Monahan’s open admiration of her 
she shone as one glorified to his jealous, 
adoring eves. 


“God, how I wish I were in a position 
to tell Monahan to get out of here,” he 


burst out unguardedly one night. 

Stella turned on him with more heat than 
he had ever seen her display in all her 
bubbling girlhood and their six months of 
marriage. ‘TI should think instead you’d 
do everything you could to make him like 
the place and buy it, and stop moping 


around and being uncivil,” she retorted. 





Charlie Benton . 
Linda Abbey ... 


eed Alfred Paget 
dicen Helen Bray 


of ‘Troy or Lillian Russell 
in her gala days as Mona- 
han had said. 

She decided on Helen. 

“Not that I have the least idea how the 
Trojan lady looked,” she called gayly over 
her shoulders to the Indian girl wiping the 
thick camp cups, “but it must have been a 
plenty. And now that that weighty matter 
is settled let’s discuss the evening feast. 

“Bear meat with the hair off. Mind, 
off, smooth, scraped. White men, even 
lumber jacks, have their fastidious mo- 
ments, Neemis. Perhaps you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it but they do stop at eating hide. 
Do you understand ?” 

Neemis grinned. 

“Some day your garrulity will make me 
deaf, positively deaf,” complained Stella, 
pretending to protect her ears. ‘Speak 
lower, please, and to the point.” 

Again the Indian grinned. But this 
time she grabbed a knife and vigorously 
scraped the outside of a cup. 

“Perfect,” smiled Stella, ‘‘and—oh, 
Neemis, if Mr. Monahan should enter these 
palatial halls and ask for me while I’m 
gone, tell him I?ll be back soon. Under- 
stand ?” 

Neemis’ grin widened till s 
cums above her teeth. 

“Too perfect,” whispered the girl as she 
scurried out across a little clearing and 
into the shadow of a great timber stretch. 
“T don’t like the look of Neemis when she 
smiles that way.” 

Her light step startled a family of young 


she showed the 


Photoplay 


After their upward whirr, the 
afternoon silence, broken only by an occa- 
sional shout and crash at a distance, settled 
over the Stella made straight for 
Suddenly she came out of 


grouse. 


Lorest. 
] 


those sounds. 


the heavy shade into another open space, 


mountain 
wound 


clearings, a 
stretched 
forests, a 


one of nature’s 
and 


tall 


‘‘meadow,”’ that 
throug] 
Across this ‘‘meadow”’ in the farther timber 
belt, Fyfe was working with his men. He 
saw the slender 
hurried. 

“What he gulped, a strange 
fulness upon him. 

Stella daintily to a stump, 
clasped her knees in her arms, smiled coax- 
ingly and hesitated. Fyfe gathered her to 
him just as she sat. “Did my little girl 
come away out here just to see her tramp 
of a husband ?” he asked exultantly. 

She hes- 
itated and then her words came with a little 
rush. 

“Tl want 


the river of vrass. 


figure beckoning and 


fear- 


is ite?’ 


climbed 


The girl viewed him gravely. 


some money. I want to go 
[ can’t stand it here any longer. I 
want to go back among people and have 


I do, Jack. Please, 


Her face flushed and her eyes 


away. 


nice clothes, and sing. 
let’s go.” 


pleaded. 


Magazine 


l‘yfe’s arms grew limp and fell away. 
Fear sharpened his features and his tone. 
“You want to go back and sing in public 
places to make money,—and be admired ?” 

‘The words carried a certain cruelty. The 
girl drew in her breath sharply. 

“T want to take more lessons and I want 
to sing to make money,” she answered. 

“Is it so bad here 2” 

“lve had six months of helping men 
turn themselves into animated heaps of pork 
and beans. Ug-h-h-h. How they do shovel 
it in!” ‘lhe shudder was followed by a 
nervous laugh. 

lyfe did not laugh. “It has been tough 
on you, deary girl,” he-said gently. “But 
can’t you stand it till we can go back 
together? I’m standing it too, you know.” 

l‘or a minute Stella was shamed. ‘Then 
that little wrinkle that I’yfe had first seen 
between her brows the night Monahan 
came, appeared. 

“Jack, you don’t understand—because 
your business is trees,” she explained. 
‘““That’s what you specialized in, forestry. 
So you're sort of at home up here, but my 
business isn’t cooking. It’s singing. I’m 
losing my voice here where I can’t use it.”’ 

“But isn’t it helping us both in the best 
way for you to be here?” 
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** Did my little girl come away out here just to see her tramp of a husband?’’ he asked. 








“No, it isn’t helping me most.” ‘There 
was a petulant note that jarred on Fyfe. 
“My voice is a part of me just like my 
hair or my teeth. And you wouldn’t want 
me’ to neglect them and let them fall out, 
would you?” 

Fyfe did not answer at once. He sat 
down beside Stella, folded his arms and 
rested his chin dejectedly on them. Finally 
he muttered, “if this timber were only on 
better ground. It’s so darned hard to get 
out.” 

“Yes, poor trees,” murmured Stella with 
a whimsical little outstretching of her arms 
up toward the tall tops that seemed to grow 
down from the sky. “It seems as hard for 
them as it does for me.” 

“Don’t you think you’re rather overdoing 
the pity act for both yourself and the 
trees?” rejoined Fyfe tartly. 

Stella jumped up, a golden fury. Fyfe 
had struck the wrong chord. No beautiful 
woman, beautiful as Helen of Troy, takes 
criticism from a man without at least 
temporarily hating him. “I’ve told you 
what I want,” she cried. ‘I want to live. 
I want to see people that are people. I 
want to see lights that light. I believe I 
could go down on my knees and kiss the 
cobble stones that used to tear the heels 
from my slippers. I’m sick, sick, sick of 
all this! No place to go that’s any differ- 
ent from the place I’m in! Nothing to do 
but the same thing I do every day! If I’m 
very, very good and hurry my work I may 
put on my best calico and go out and speak 
to—a squirrel or a chipmunk. Isn't it 
thrilling? And everywhere I look there’s 
nothing but trees, trees, trees. I want 
human scenery! Oh, how could you put 
everything into a timber place when this 
is a world of stucco houses, coal furnaces, 
and steel ships? You ought to have known 


? 


better !” 
Fyfe raised his head at that. <A look of 
stubbornness settled about his mouth. 


Through all Stella’s tirade he had been 
gradually deciding to give up, renounce 
what seemed the work of his life, leave the 
wilderness, and make a new try in the city. 
He could go into some lumber firm and 
work his way up, offering his timber claims 
for a partnership. He would do it. Stella 
was right. He would tell Monahan to go 
to the devil. He would pick up the beauti- 


ful wife of his heart and run away with her 
And then came that wail at 


to civilization. 
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his impotence, that attack on his ability and 
judgment. And no man can stand that 
from a woman, not even from a Trojan 
Helen. “We stay here,” he said doggedly. 

Tears suddenly came out like dew on 
Stella’s long lashes. ‘Oh, you can’t do this 
thing to me,” she exclaimed in the amazed 
terror of a petted child who finds its world 
suddenly gone wrong. 

“I have done it to you,’ and Fyfe 
emphasized the “have,” brutally. 

Stella stood her ground long enough to 
cry out, “‘it will be a relief to see a gentle- 
man, a man who knows how to treat a 
woman. I’m so glad Mr. Monahan came. 
I was forgetting what the world was like.” 
Then she was off like a wild thing. 

Fyfe watched the flitting- figure till it 
was lost in the trees. He was as a man in 
a dream, a bad dream, who longs to be 
awake again and find his misery gone. But 
waking didn’t help him. When he finally 
came out of his dazed stupor and went 
back to work, he purposely kept the men 
busy long after quitting time. He wished 
he could avoid the cold meeting to come. 
He even wished vehemently in his mind 
that he did not have to see Stella again 
while his arms were craving the sweet 
burden of her, his eyes were burning for 
the sweet sight of her, and his ears ached 
for the sound of her voice, sweet to his 
ear even in anger. 

It was almost dark when they reached 
the cook house. Supper was ready, and 
Neemis. But Stella was not there, nor 
Monahan. 

Fyfe went over to his shack, his heart 
turned to ice. He found a note from Stella 
saying only “I am gone.” And a search 
of the shack allotted to Monahan showed 
that he had gone too. 


AN is more mechanical than he thinks. 
Something makes him go on and on 
even after he has decided he hasn’t any- 
thing to go on for. If he does not there is 
something missing. He isn’t a man. 

Fyfe kept to the business of felling his 
trees. He sold timber steadily, as fast 
as he could get it out with his limited 
facilities. His sales were enough to keep 
the camp running, and a little over. But he 
got no more inquiries about buying him 
out. The timber business seemed at a 
standstill. 

He received infrequent letters from the 
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Fyfe’s holdings were burning and Monahan’s men were caught. 


outside world. Six months after Stella left. 
a lumber dealer in l'rancisco added to 
a letter asking for the filling of a moderate 


San 


order that he had seen Stella singing at a 
He 
was the brother of 
He did 


inwardly 


leading hotel during the supper hour. 
made no comment. He 
of I fe’s college classmates. 
Monahan. Fyfe 


one 
not mention 
thanked him. 

He spent that night deciding on the 
surest way to end his tormented existence. 
But at seven the next morning he was lead- 
ing as usual in the tree felling. 

It was true what the lumber dealer had 
written. Stella singing now 
others ate instead of seeing that they were 


Was 


while 


well served. But the change had brought 
no pleasure. She liked only one place in 
a dining room, a place at the table with 
others to sing to her and do her bidding. 
She looked down at the women looking up 
at her with a greater envy for their place 
in life than their envy of her for her 
beauty. Her bitterness almost got into her 
song. 

“A parlor voice, sweet and true, but only 
a parlor voice.” ‘The words clanged noisily 
in her consciousness even while the silly 
words of a popular song slipped from her 
lips. That is what the great singer on 
tour had told her that day. 

“But a parlor voice with no parlor.” 











Stella had protested in her breezy, flippant 
way while her heart grew numb. 

‘The acquisition of the parlor should be 
easy for Madame,” the singer had replied 
suavely. 

So Stella stood facing her dinner audi- 
ence with all the insouciance her valiant 
soul could muster till the applause ceased 
and she was at liberty to go. It was then 
that she saw Monahan. He arose and inter- 
cepted her as she hurried toward the door. 

“Stella, you little devil of a run away,” 
he cried exultantly and grabbed both of her 
hands. 

‘Please, Mr. Monahan, please,” breathed 
the girl as she tugged to withdraw them. 
Her eyes gleamed and her cheeks flamed. 
“People will see.’ 

“So they will,” 
easily fix all that, 
cab. 

Stella moved 


he said, “but we can 
” and he signalled a taxi- 
away from him. He 
caught her wrist. “A scene wouldn’t be 
nice,” he said easily. “I want you to slap 
me again just as you did that last afternoon 
in camp before you took to the canoe. But 
I don’ t want you to do it here.” 

“And I had just finished telling Jack 
that you were a gentleman!” cried Stella 
remorsefully. 

Monahan laughed. The taxicab moved 
up and he helped her in. She did not dare 
object so tried to act indifferently. “Drive,” 
he told the chauffeur and slipped him a bill. 
When he settled himself he folded his 


arms. ‘Just to show you I mean to be 
good,” he said. ‘‘Now tell me all about 
it.” 


Stella clasped her hands and looked de- 
terminedly forward. She would not say a 
word. 

“Do you want these arms of mine to get 
into mischief?” Monahan leaned toward 
her. “You got me hard, you little corker, 
and you know it. | found you up there, a 
queen. I smiled and you smiled. And 
there are two sides to everything. You 
mustn’t overlook that. Fyfe had a legal 
claim to you, it’s true. But he wasn’t mak- 
ing good. And according to my code, it’s 


up to a man to do his share of giving, not 
let the woman do it all, or step aside and 
let someone else have her, 
ciate her. 
me ?” 
Stella still kept her eyes forward but she 
had seen much. 


who can appre- 


Why did you run away from 


Woman’s peripheral gaze 
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man’s. She had seen: an 
earnestness on the sleek face beside her that 
she had never seen before, and the fear in 
her evaporated like a fog before the sun. 
There was not so much to fear from a man 
in earnest. When she answered, her voice 
had the old lilt in it. “I ran away from 
everything. Why shouldn’t I run if I 
want to?” 

“But it must have been such an uncom- 
fortable run when it could have been so 
comfortable. And to find you singing in a 
cabaret! God, what a finish for you!” 

Stella’s lips opened to retort that she had 
only made a beginning. ‘They closed again 
over the miserable recognition that he was 
right. She answered not at all. 

Monahan was quick to infer the truth. 

‘“What’s the use, little queen,” he said 
coaxingly. ‘“You’re making yourself cheap 
when you should be a winner. ‘The only 
trouble with you is that you’ve missed your 
line. You're a beauty, not a singer. Join 
with me and I’ll make you make the other 
women of the country wish they hadn't 
come.” 

Still Stella gazed straight into space. 
But her lovely lips quivered and a tear 
dropped from the down-cast lashes nearest 
him. Despite his promise, Monahan’s 
undisciplined arms unfolded and his hands 
sought Stella’s cold, clasped ones. 

“Come with me and I'll settle a fortune 
on you,” he whispered hotly. ‘I’m making 
a clean-up. I came down here to meet a 
government agent who wants lumber for 
ships, millions worth of lumber. They 
want wooden ships, you know, to fill the 
gap made by submarines. I’ve got to start 
north this week to round up timber, all the 
stuff in sight. I'll give you, lord, I’ll give 
you the world and an airship to conquer 
new ones if you will.” 

A gleam shot into Monahan’s watchful 
eyes as he felt a thrill in Stella’s soft fingers 
and noted her sudden look of interest. “Do 
it the regular way if you want to,” he 
coaxed. “Divorce Fyfe, and we'll marry 
the day after.” 


is wider than 


TELLA remembered little else of what 

happened or was said on that ride. One 
thought only bubbled from her brain to her 
toes. It never left her till a week later 
when she and the government agent, of 
whom Monahan had told her, saw a 
strange haze in the air as they spurred on 
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their horses only fifty miles from Fyfe’s 
lumber camp. 

“Fire,” muttered one of their guides. 
He took a long look at the morning sky 
with his practiced eyes. “And a hell of a 
fire too,” he added. 

l'rom then on the ride was a race. ‘The 
agent told Stella they would have to leave 
her if she couldn’t keep up. She kept up. 
She was even gay in the face of the roaring 
devastation they neared. “My husband will 
find a way to beat the flames,” she told the 
agent again and again. 
He will never let the 
claims!” 

But she was wrong. 


“He loves the trees. 
fire get into our 


It was Fyfe’s hold- 
ings that were burning, that had been 
secretly fired two days before. ‘The fire 
had been kept to the southern end but the 
flames were gaining and threatening the 
whole great tract. Tor Fyfe had lost his 
spirit and was only half fighting. 

It was night when Stella and her party 
reached the camp, a night of red. glare, 
thunderous crashings, and furnace heat. 
The fire was burning from them toward the 
north. ‘The awful swirl of the flames was a 
horror. The burned out. dry air was sick- 
ening. “Great God what a loss,” the agent 
kept shouting. “Trees worth millions! 
Why don’t they stop t? There’s no wind!” 

When they left the bank of the stream 
to approach the cook house a man appeared 
hatless and bootless. He had been catching 

He rubbed his eyes 
to get out the smoke and glare as the riders 
came up. Stella threw off her hat and her 


a few hours of sleep. 
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hair gleamed in the fierce light. ‘Then the 
man leaped forward, grabbed her out of 
her saddle. and stared into her straight 
forward eyes as if he never could stop. 

“Then you didn’t go away with Mona- 
han?” he demanded eagerly. 

“With Stella’s amazement 
vfe’s blood bounding. 
course, I didn’t go with him. 


0? 


him ! 


him 2?” 


sluggish 


sent 
“e 
I went from 


At that I’yfe almost finished the smother- 
ing the vitiated air had begun for her. It 
was minutes before the remonstrances of 
the excited agent got to his ears to make a 
new fight to put out the fire. He kept tell- 
ing lyfe that six hours more fighting was 
all that was needed. 

“How did it catch?” inquired the agent. 

“Monahan, rather Monahan’s’ men,” 
replied Fyfe. “I can’t guess his object. 
We caught them, but they wouldn’t tell.” 

And then for the first time Stella, who 
could guess Monahan’s object perfectly as 
soon as he found she had used what he’d 
told her about the government wanting 
timber and fled to Fyfe, for the first time 
she remembered to introduce the agent to 
Fyfe and explain his coming. ‘Just to 
think Jack, what an idiot I was to put up 
my puny little voice against your great, 
powerful trees,” she cried. 

She stood, again her old whimsical self, 
and held out her arms toward the burning 
forest. ‘Look, Jack,” she bubbled, ‘just 
look at that. You had millions, millions to 


burn, and I never knew it!” 


‘6 9 
My Harem 
You have always thought 


surrounded by a mysterious chunk of water full of dirty murders, policed 


by brunette Shriners in cozy-corner pants. 


my harem. 
moat and no Shriners. 
the women in my harem. Oh, boy! 
with me two weeks ago. 
have seen the glow in her eyes! 
have been full of live steam. 


foreign invasion. Oh, boy! 


a harem a vast place with latticed windows, 


You’re wrong. You should see 


It’s not vast: it’s very small, and I have no latticed windows, no 
I can’t swim, and I wouldn’t trust the Shriners with 
Listen: 
You know how dull rainy afternoons are? 
Geraldine Farrar came up to my harem the last rainy afternoon. 


Mae Murray spent four days 
Well, 
You should 


If the raindrops had hit them the place would 
I didn’t know whether we were having rain, or a 
But I guess I’m fickle. 


Virginia Pearson was 


the only girl I had last week that I let stick around for as much as two days. 
She came up Monday noon, but back with her Tuesday night! Wednesday 
Fay Tincher came in; Thursday, Clara Kimball Young; Friday, Dorothy 
Dalton; Saturday, Louise Lovely. Yes, and Mary Thurman’s coming next 
week, Oh, boy! 


My harem is a projection booth. I am a motion picture operator. 




























Alan of All 
Trades 


N the twenty-six years of his 

life, Alan Hale has been 

almost everything but ball 
player. Hale, who had been 
playing opposite Clara Kim- 
ball Young before the now 
celebrated Young-Selznick 
war was declared, is nothing 
if not versatile. 

Young Hale began by 
studying at the Philadelphia 
College of Osteopathy, thus 
starting out to be an expert in 
Alan Hale and Clara Kimball 


Young in a scene from “‘The 
Price She Paid.’’ 
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Alan Hale: An actor in 
spite of himself. 


the manipulation of 
bones and muscles. 
As the result of a 
prank, Hale, along with 
a few pals, departed from 
college and a_ medical 
career at one and the same 
time. 

Hale next enlisted with 
the Massachusetts militia 
and became a member of 
a machine gun _ squad. 
Fate made the guards- 
man a movie actor. A 
motion picture concern 
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voice, bank roll and music teacher 
gave up at the same time. So 
he turned to vaude- 
ville, where a voice 
is taken on face 
value. 

[It was but a step 
to pictures. Hale 


secured the gun crew for a big film 
scene. Hale still maintains 
that they used the twentieth 
century rapid firers to re- 
pel a Sioux Indian at- 
tack. Which is very 
possible, since the 
mere matter of a cen- 












tury, more or less, 
made little difference 
to producers of the 
early days. 






has played with the 
Champion, Lubin, 
Biograph, Reliance- 
Majestic, Lasky and 





Famous Players, be- 

sides, of course, his 
recent association 
withtheSelznick forces. 
He is the husband of 

Gretchen Hartmann, the 
actress. ; 


Anyway, the movie 
debut, brief as it was. 
started Hale’s theatri- 
cal-screen career. First 
he planned nothing less 
than an invasion of the 
Metropolitan. But his 








Moving Pictures in Church, 
School, and Home 


“The motion picture will be the great educational 
factor of the future.” 





Thomas A. Edison. 








Service will be the essential purpose of these 
articles. They will be full of practical infor- 
mation. 















Beginning with the October issue, out Sept. 
Ist, Photoplay will publish a series of articles 
of extraordinary interest on the use of motion 
pictures in churches, schools, and homes. 





Free Equipment for Churches 
and Schools! 


Photoplay has instituted a plan whereby any 
school or church can secure a projection 
machine and full equipment absolutely free. 
Write the editor today for details of this plan. 
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Charles Ray and Margery Wilson in ‘‘The Clodhopper.’? 


N a shrapnel-smashed world, Mr. Chap- 

lin is today the greatest single lightener 

of the iron burden. ‘This statement is 
made in solemnity, with discretion and 
during sobriety. If there is any other 
device or being which has so successfully 
chased the imps of pain with lashes of 
laughter, chroniclers of current events are 
uninformed of his or its whereabouts. From 
the desert places of Mongolia to the Hima- 
layas; from Petrograd to Gibraltar; from 
Rio to the villages of the Andes, Mr. Chap- 
lin’s smile and cornerings are almost as 
well known as they are in America, or 
France, or Japan— which enterprising 
country, indeed, has not a few slant-eyed 
imitators who are professional Charlies for 
the Nipponese. 


not 


The preceding paragraph is an 
attempt to rattle anything out of a husk of 
perfectly-shucked news, but by way of in- 
troduction to a very live topic: Mr. Chap- 
lin’s growing and very genuine artistry ; an 
artistry I dare say comparable to Mr. David 
Warfield’s, or to Mr. Lew Fields’ when 
that variable gentleman is hitting on all 
cylinders. 

Did you see “The Immigrant?” I not 
only saw “The Immigrant,” but I saw some 
light, disparaging reviews of it—one or two 
by metropolitan critics. Henceforth, these 
can never make me believe any- 
thing they write, for the subject of their 
malministrations is a transparent inter- 
mezzo well repaying the closest analysis. 
In its roughness and apparent simplicity it 


persons 





Next 
Month 


new size. 


disappointed. 





Julian Johnson’s Second Annual Review of the 
Year’s Photoplay Acting. 


On all newsstands September Ist, in Photoplay’s 


Warning—order your copy in advance, as this fea- 
ture last season caused a complete sell-out of 
every number in a very few days. 


Don’t be 
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is as much a jewel as a story by O. Henry, 
and no full-time farce seen on our stages in 
years has been more adroitly, more _ per- 
fectly worked out. 

It has, to an extraordinary degree, those 
elements of surprise which are necessary in 
every play, and which put the capstone of 
humor on comedy, because they add to the 
ludicrous the deli- 


Photoplay 
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variation worked out with such patience and 
skill that every sequence of action seems 
entirely natural and spontaneous. 

There is one flash of Chaplin’s inimitable 
pathos in this picture: that rollicking 
moment in which, lifting the petite hand of 
la Purviance, he discovers clutched within 
it the black-bordered hankerchief which 
tells the story of her 











ciousness of the un- 
expected. Examine, 
for instance, 
passages in 

our shabby - genteel 
finds a half-dollar, 
and, slipping it as 
he thinks 

pocket, but 
through a hole in 
his trousers, enters 
the palace of tough 
service and orders 
with the independ- 
ence of a capitalist. 
How cunningly 
these are 
bound together! 
Mur gourmet - hero 
has no sooner hope- 
lessly destroyed a 
half-dozenorders 
than he _ discovers 
himself decidedly 
not in funds. Then 


the 
which 


into his 
really 


sequences 


mother’s death. 
Simply, sincerely, 
and with a look of 
infinite pity he 
lowers her hand. 
The moment, gen- 
uinely affecting 
though sandwiched 
in boisterousness, is 
a little flash of 
genius. 

“The Immigrant” 
is singularly 
from vulgarity. 


free 


R. BRENON is 
back. 

He comes trotting 
in on “The Lone 
Wolf,” a creature 
sired in the library 
of Louis Joseph 
Vance, and born to 
the sunlight in a 
Selznick studio. 











the grim procession 
of waiters, headed 
by the vast Eric 
Campbell, to destroy a recreant customer 
and oust his remains. The plot fairly 
curdles when, in answer to Mr. Chaplin’s 
gasping query as to the cause of the trouble, 
the giant replies ominously: ‘He was ten 
cents short.” 

In dizzying succession come the waiter’s 
loss of a fifty, Mr. Chaplin’s screaming 
salvage of the piece, his return to calm— 
and the waiter’s discovery that the half is 
pewter! Probability on a single incident 
would now be quite exhausted under ordi- 
nary circumstances, but Mr. Chaplin brings 
to his table a friendly artist. There is some 
polite fumbling for the check—and the 
knight of the rattan cane is outfumbled! 
His payment of the waiter with his friend’s 
change concludes what is without any doubt 
at all the longest. variation on a single 
comedy incident ever put on the screen—a 


Mary Pickford in a Scene from “The Little 
American.”’ 


Here, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the 
concrete instance 
long sought to show the difference between 
real (or human) melodrama, and the 
synthetic (or mechanical) melodrama 
which has won almost every stage of tumult 
and conflict in motion pictures. 

It is so easy, when you get right down to 
it, to devise,schemes, deformities, tricks and 
traps. It is a bit harder to weave an all- 
brass svmphony of purely human hates and 
desires ; to fabricate an exciting play about 
an average lot of undecided villains, instead 
of a chemical formula on a diabolic nest of 
maniac scientists, their hellish inventions, 
and their pig-in-the-parlor puzzles of 
homes. 

Mr. Brenon has, it is true, a story a bit 
old-fashioned. It narrates the dealings of 
a romantic Parisian criminal known as 
“The Lone Wolf,” with a band of unro- 
mantic criminals calling themselves ‘The 








Pack,” but after this novelistic tradition is 
accepted, the director busies himself to such 
variety and interest with his naughty 
gentry that the improbabilities of the 
author’s plot are forgotten in the extraor- 
dinary vividness with which each man 
and woman appear in full character and 
complete purpose before you. His grisly 
material thrill is provided by a particularly 
realistic murder; his hair-lifting touch in 
the awful—because commonplace—destruc- 
tion of the murdered man’s body. When 
more producers realize with Mr. Brenon 
that real, dull crime is far more blood- 
chilling than the entertaining stunts witty 
malefactors might do, we shall have cellu- 
loid melodrama more nearly comparable to 


that of the old stage days. ‘“The Lone 
Wolf” also contains the best practical 


demonstration of the airplane’s possibilities 
vet seen in a regulation screen-play, and 
unatmospheric and unconvincing 
attempts to connect the story with the cur- 
rent war. 

Beyond its own excellence it should be 
noted as the vehicle for the birth of a full- 
sprung star—Mr. 


some 
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I; RSHING’S army in France is prob- 
ably no more an advance guard than 
“The Little American,” a tragi-comic 
Artcraft hurrah starring Mary Pickford. 
There will be war plays of the water, war 
plays of the land, war plays of the air. 
But all of them would do well to emulate 
the care, finish and ingenuity with which 
this precursor has been put together. ‘The 
Litthe American” is not only a_stoutly 
patriotic play, but it is classy, it is sensible 
a product for well-tutored people who 
know oleomargarine from butter when they 
taste it. . 
Angela Moore, summoned to I*rance to 
receive the legacy of an expiring aunt, goes 
calm in the love of a German-American 
who has returned to fight for his Iather- 
land. Angela is torpedoed, and from the 
decks of the sinking ‘“Veritania” shouts her 
defiance to Kulturdom. ‘Thence her exist- 
ence is a pandemonium of frightfulness, 
for, in the chateau inhabited by her aunt, 
she plays spy for the French, is witness 
both to murder and rapine, and is saved 
from a firing-squad’s rifles only by the 











Bertram Lytell, who, as 
the lonely wolf, is debo- 
nair and romantic enough 


to win every kerribush- 
reid girl in the U.S. A,, 
yet is endowed with 
enough force and _ sin- 


cerity to make men swear 
by and not at him. [ytell 
is a genuine find in pic- 
tures. 

Miss Hazel Dawn is 
warmer, sweeter and 
more lovely than she has 
ever been on the screen, 


and the rest of the ad- 
mirable cast includes 
William Riley Hatch, 
William Shay, Alfred 
Hickman and Ida Dar- 
ling. 

“The Lone Wolf” 
moves with such swift- 


ness and power that Mr. 


Brenon’s “Eternal Sin” 
may now be booked 
merely as a_ transient 


error. 














Charlie Chaplin in ‘‘The Immigrant.”? 
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Douglas 
Fairbanks 
in 
‘‘Wild and 
Woolly.’’ 


Be 


~~. : 
_ =p TN 


in “Wild and Woolly,” his latest manifes- 
tation, she thrusts with friendly laughter 
at the “Western stuff’ which has been 
plastered in all its rope-talk on peaceable 
Wyoming towns having a Chautauqua 
every summer and chamber-music con- 
certs every winter. 
“Wild and Woolly” in its main 
constituents is such sheer and impos- 
sible farce that you quit asking 
yourself as to its credibility, and 
swallow it whole. Jeff Hilling- 
ton, son of a railroading 
New Yorker, is a Western 
nut whose room resembles 


a a W. S$. Hart bill-room. 
y His father sends him to 


the plains to get rid of 


* 








him, and the plainsfolk, 





divine interposition of a 75 mm. shell. 

Mr. De Mille, who directed this play, 
is responsible for a most admirable sequence 
of truths, from the garb and conduct of the 
soldiery to such wee matters of realism as 
an imminent voyager’s selection of the one 
New York paper known among. trans- 
atlantic travelers as the carrier of the most 
reliable shipping news. 

(mn the other hand, there are two or three 
vlaring improbabilities. But the balance is 
on the credit side of the ledger. 

Miss Pickford is forceful as well as 
charming; Mr. Hatton, as a French re- 
servist, has an inimitably sympathetic role ; 
Jack Holt, as Karl von Austriem, the re- 
pentant Kaiserman, is excellent, and Walter 
Long and Hobart Bosworthare a valiant pair 
of hell-hounds in the Prussian officiarate. 

Perhaps the most subtly dramatic 
moment of the play is that in which Angela, 
in the cry-wrung cellar of the chateau, is 
confronted by a bloody, muddy, dull-eyed 
girl whose rosary, still tightly clutched in 
her shamed and impotent hands, seems a 
cross upon the German Calvary of bestial- 
itv. “But,” says the Prussian colonel to 
Angela’s protest, “My men must have re- 
laxation !” 


ISS ANITA LOOS is the slyest bur- 

lesquer the film tricks-ever gathered 
in. In “American Aristocracy” she bur- 
lesqued snobbery ; in “The Americano” she 
split Latin frenzy right up the back: in 
Mr. Fairbanks’ last play she took a re- 
sounding and timely whack at pacificism ; 


trying to haggle a branch 
line out of father, remake their New Eng- 
land village and remold their staid talk to 
give the son a taste of what he thinks is 
the real thing. ‘There is a real robbery, in 
addition to the fake, and Jeff, of course, 
is the real hero. 

Mr. Fairbanks is seventy per cent of 
the picture. Miss Eileen Percy, his new 
leading woman, seemed unfortunate in 
make-up for her initial effort. 

Some of the scenes, cut to too short 
flashes, make the titles, in immediate juxta- 
position, seem entirely too long. 


HE most significant and one of the most 

interesting Universal features issued in 
many months is “Come Through.” It had 
as its author George Bronson Howard, 
than whom no cleverer nor more erratic 
man has written for the films; it deploys as 
its hero Herbert Rawlinson, who has been 
screen acting for years, yet who, as far as 
good work is concerned, might just as well 
have made his debut here; and it had as its 
director one Jack Conway, about whom 
you’ve heard very little, but concern- 
ing whom you’re going to hear a great 
deal. 

The fellow who makes the others come 
through is a rather common sort of crook, 
one James Harrington Court, who, after 
all, has the right instincts. His principal 
patron in the come-through business is 
Buck Lindsay, of Montana. Lindsay is in 
love with Velma Gay, an orchid-like girl 
who doesn’t love him. She thinks she loves 
Archie Craig, a society stripling. 
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Buck, determined that the caveman idea 
is the only winning way, continues to press 
his suit with an flatiron, ard at 
length discovers the sly meetings and secret 
correspondence of Velma and Archie. At 
this juncture Mr. Court happens among the 
ungay Gays in search of plunder, and, re- 
sembling Mr. Craig, is “stood up” by the 
unceremonious Mr. Lindsay, and made to 
wed. 


overhot 


Then begins a coming-through of 
heart for Velma, a coming-through of in- 
tentions for Court, and a coming-through 
and casting-out of all preconceived ideas 
by Lindsay. ‘The story is long and interest- 
ing ; it contains several fights, and a lot of 
real love-making and passionate restraint. 
And it winds up with the blatant cowboy 
and the erstwhile crook good friends. The 
crook keeps the lady. 

The development of the play is slow for 
nearly three reels—too slow; it contains 
several pieces of such old-fashioned foolish- 
ness as the love-note-in-the-hollow-tree, and 
other relics from Laura Jean Libbey, but in 
the main it is a stirring, realistic affair. 
Alice Lake, George Webb, Roy Stewart— 





and, as we have said, Herbert Rawlinson 
in the role of Court—are the chief members 
of the cast. 

In “A Kentucky Cinderella,” adapted 
from I*. Hopkinson Smith’s story of the 
same name, Universal produces a most re- 
freshing bit of light comedy, and advances 
into certain favor Ruth Clifford, a 
pretty girl who is not only pretty, but who 
brings to the screen certain traits of childish 
artlessness woefully lacking in most of the 
“pretty” girls of the present day. Rupert 
Julian directs and acts, and does both well. 
There is much intimate life in this photo- 
play, and the whole plot of its Cinderellaish 
content is revealed in the two-word title. 

Artists and studios are absolutely fatal 
at Universal City. Like coy lures, they 
hang areund to muss up otherwise perfectly 
good finales, insinuating themselves into the 
most unexpected places, and running a trail 
of beards, palettes, velvet coats and 
Bohemian intentions over the plane surfaces 
of matter-of-fact lives. Such a distortion 
concludes ‘Fires of Rebellion,” a strong 
play with a strong name, all about a shoe 


one 


























ome 
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A Scene from “‘A Kentucky Cinderella.’’ 
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town. The piece starts with the Homeric 
simplicity of a Galsworthy tract, and winds 
up ina dull fudging clatter of syrup-of-figs 
“morality.” ‘The participants include that 
fine emotional actress, Dorothy Phillips; 
Belle Bennett, Lon Chaney and William 
Stowell. 
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silence and dark and cold, and when thev 
came into the light their blood’ warmed 
either to fight or frolic. . 

In “The Flame of the Yukon” Miss 
Dalton is posed as Ethel Evans, the highly 
desirable shake-down artist of “Black 
Jack” Hovey’s hap- 











“The Little 
Orphan” is a light 
vehicle perfectly 
adapted to the 
talents of Ella Halli. 
Its story is highly 
reminiscent of 
“When We Were 


‘Twenty - One,” ex- 
cept that instead of 
a male “Imp,” to 
stir up the love in- 
terest and bedevil 
the elders, there is 
Rene Lescere, a 
little Belgian 
orphan, one of a 
trio of children 
adopted by three 
bachelors: David 
Clark, Dick Porter 
and Jerry Mathers. 
David is under the 
impression that he 





piness emporium. 
Comes along George 
Fowler, a stranger 
who seems to have a 
lot of dust. The 
Magdalene melts, 
and saves where she 
should slay. And 
of course there is 
the inevitable crash 
of physical conflict. 


Miss Dalton is a 
blaze of fleshly 
glory, and though 


fights are as stale as 
double exposure, 
there is one in this 
play which will hold 
you as though you 
sat at a ring-side. 
Melbourne 
MacDowell, leading 
man of the heroic 





typeyearsago, 








is getting a boy, but 
the realization that 
he didn’t grows on 
him during the years, until finally, Rene 
failing to choose a suitable husband, she 
pounces on her guardian. Ella Hall is an 
accomplished minx, and Jack Conway not 
only directs, but acts the leading male role. 
This pleasing fantasy is the work of H. O. 
Davis, whose essays in management have 
been much more renowned than his essays 
on a typewriter. 


ONTE KATTERJOHN has _ been 
rattling his Remington at _ Ince’s 


camps for a long time, but “The Flame of 
the Yukon,” recently shot down the ways 
with. Dorothy Dalton as an_ iridescent 
figurehead, is the most vigorous photoplay 
he has turned out. In its directness and 
vitality it is, indeed, reminiscent of a work 
of Rex Beach or Jack London. There is a 
similarity in all the sub-Arctic stories; 
their range is as narrow as their climate; 
the men of ’98 existed in gulches and rec- 
reated in dance halls; they endured the 





Herbert Rawlinson and Alice Lake in ‘‘Come 
Through.’’ 


makes a mighty 
debut as the wicked 
“Black Jack,” and 
Kenneth Harlan plays the stranger. 

If Louise Glaum can be kept away from 
nutty attire and too many close-ups, she is 
the screen’s most credible vampire. She has 
acting ability, and she has sympathy, a 
faculty which none of the other lady 
demons seem to possess—though Bara, it 
must be confessed, came very near it in 
“Under Two Flags.” One might say that 
any man can begin a good story, but only 
a genius can end it—so many are the well- 
begun and wretchedly concluded tales of 
the screen. “A Strange ‘Transgressor,”’ 
Miss Glaum’s most recent expression, is an 
example. It begins on the trite plot of the 
father who confronts a former mistress in 
his son’s wife—but it begins well. And it 
ends with a dull, inhuman plunk. J. 
Barney Sherry is elected to the role of the 
inhuman physician who was the girl’s 
keeper. If the doctor could only shake 
Miss Glaum as easily as he shakes the 
belief of his audience! 

















“Madcap Madge” brings a new girl-star 
to the screen who will pile up public favor 


exactly in proportion to her layoff on pota- 
and pastry. Olive Thomas plays 
Madge, and if she will hold herself at her 
present weight, she has the world by its 
celluloid tail. She is not only pretty but 
and she looks sixteen, eighteen— 
whatever.. This play is light, trite and com- 
it introduces Olive. 

Score two for author Katterjohn: while 
“The Clodhopper,” his recent writing for 


toes 


sweet, 


monplace, but it serves: 


-Charles Ray, does not possess the power of 
“The Flame of the Yukon,” it has that 
which most photoplays lack: a fresh, even 
if not novel viewpoint. The clodhopper is 
the choreboy son of a country banker. As 
father’s safe swells his fists grow tighter, 
and at length the boy, having no desire to 
become the man with the hoe, beats it to 
“the city.” The first job that stares him in 
the face is a janitorship in a theatre; and 
here the stage manager, struck with his 
humorous possibilities, injects him into the 
frou-frou entertainment. His 
proves him no clodhopper. 
“Paws of the Bear” is a secret-service 
story about the war. Not especially orig- 
inal, and weak in that its heaviest blows 
are delivered in the opening scenes. ‘The 
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leading people are William Desmond and 
Clara Williams, 

“The Hater of Men”: an_ interesting 
study of feminine psychology by C. Gard- 
ner Sullivan, featuring Bessie Barriscale. 


“OIG TIMBER” is the best vehicle 

Kathlyn Williams has had in a year. 
It is 
women in the lumbercamps; has real sus- 


an honest, virile story of men and 


pense, and a triangular interest where justi- 
fications are left up in the air until the 
crises arrive. It is used as a fiction story 
in this issue of PHoropLay. Miss Williams 
has the fine support of Alfred Paget and 
of Wallace Reid, and if you would know 
how very, very much one little scant mous- 
tache can change a man’s personality, try 
to find Reid under his. The picture is 
convincing until its final moment—that 
absurd, author-sent rain, nickoftimey as ye 
old-fashioned reprieve. 

What we said last month about George 
Beban’s need for new scenarios goes double 
in the case of “A Roadside Impresario.” 


HOEVER selects Pauline Frederick’s 
plays is ruining the greatest dramatic 
talent among screen women. No woman 
ever brought to the depthless stage such a 




















Dorthy Dalton in ‘The Flame of The Yukon. 
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wealth of physical and intellectual splen- 
dor, such big-muscled, perfectly trained 
histronic resource, such glowing reputation. 
The slow-moving photoplay hath her sacri- 
fices no less than war and machinery, and 
among these seems to be the young woman 
who began life as the most brilliant actress 
of her type in the English world. Some 
day we will arrive 


Gibson making a living drawing smutty 
post-cards. 

“The Boy Scout” should not be con- 
demned. It should be forgiven. It is a 
mis-fire, mis-fit play intended to star 
Ann Pennington. But it was a rocket 
which blew up before it got off the 
ground. 

Away with funer- 











revela- 


itself : 


at celluloid 
tions of life 
we will have the 
scripts of a camera 
Bernstein, ora 
Thomas, or a Gals- 
worthy, and we will 
ery for a lFrederick 
to play them; and 
there will be no 
lKrederick. For no 
woman can survive 
the rubbish which 
month after month 
encumbers Pauline’s 
regal feet. 

In “The 
that Lives,” her 
latest masterpiece, 
she plays a_ scrub- 
woman coveted by a 
broker; and as if 
this were not nov- 
elty enough, she 
sells herself to the 
broker for long, ter- 
rible, awful, dread- 
ful, hideous, unbe- 


Love 


als, and on with the 
rejoicing! “At First 
Sight,” a vivacious, 
dainty, down-to-the- 
moment story fea- 
turing Mae Murray, 
is ample cause for 
festalizing. In the 
first place, it pre- 
sents a writing man 
of the real, not 
story type. In the 
second place, Rob- 
ert Leonard’s suave, 
human direction is 
felt in every foot 
unreeled. In the 
third place—just 
Mae Murray. Sam 
Hardy’s portrait of 
Hartley Poole, the 
difident writer of 
popular serials, who 
ispersistently 
mashed by his wor- 
shipper Justina 
(Miss Murray) is a 
gem. The denoue- 











lievable, unen- 
durable, unendable 
years of luxury and 
leisure in order that her son may have an 
education—to become a fireman. When 
this splendid education, gained at his 
mother’s inconceivable sacrifice, enables 
him to clap a nozzleman’s helmet on his 
head, of course mother kicks comfort right 
out of the window and goes back to scrub- 
bing, as they all do, and is perfectly happy, 
‘as they all are. It is to be expected that 
the lad will find his own sweet kiddo, and 
that the (assuredly) very endurable broker 
will want her, too. Mother saves her in a 
fireworks finale (also expected) which en- 
ables the young man to show his tricks as 
a ledge-walker unafraid of water, ice or 
hack-flare. Our impression of Miss Fred- 
erick in this sort of thing is Charles Dana 


Corinne Uzell and Sydney Ainsworth in *‘On 
Trial.”’ ; 


ment of the story is 
delightful; Poole, 
telegraphing his 
publisher for light on a snarl in his oncom- 
ing novel, receives this reply: ‘Why not 
abduct her?” And because his rival, who 
is let in on the wire at the country tele- 
graph office, believes it refers only to 
Justina, the finish comes thick and fast. 

“The Long Trail”: a story of the Cana- 
dian Northwest, featuring Lou-Tellegen 
and Mary Fuller. Not notable, but pass- 
able program material. 


HEN “On Trial” was produced in 

New York City it was a great sensa- 

tion, because it exhibited actors in person 

making the quick changes of age and attire 

that have grown so commonplace in the 
(Continued on page 743) 
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Here is Mary mailing a few pictures of herself to her admirers. No wonder they pay her $500,000 
a year. She must spend at least half of it for postage stamps. But Mary is such a generous little soul 
she just can’t refuse ’em. 
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Some Film Folks Not 











Rembrandt Photo 
Jesse Lasky 


about to start 
on the last leg | a 
of his recent * 
transcontinen- ‘4 
tal automobile % 
tour. \ 
















William DeMille is 
getting an uncom- 
fortable ‘‘cost’’ ar- 
gument from Fred 
Kley, superintend- 
ent of productions 
of the Lasky outfit. 


John Fairbanks is 
business manager 
of his brother 
Doug’s company. 
Just now he’s yell- 
ing to his kid 
brother to come ta 
work, 




























manager at Lasky’s, is cften 
called upon to settle differen- 

ces between mem- 
bers of the 
company. 





























Seen on the Screen 














Henry McRea, manager of produc- William Fox is a 
tions at Universal City. He’s the gardener when he 
original of ‘‘Davy McWade’’ in Van , isn’t trying to 
Loan’s Saturday Evening Post z gather money for 
Stories. : Theda Bara’s 

salary envelope. 





J. Stuart Black- 
ton, Vitagraph’s 
moving spirit, 
was an artist 
before he went in 
for moving pic- 
tures. And still 
is. He’s only 
changed his 
medium. 

















Mays and Mayers 


FACTS 


AND NEAR-FACTS 
GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT OF 


ABOUT THE 
FILMLAND 


By Cal York 


ELL, here we are. The million dollar 

salary is a reality. Charles Chaplin took 
unto himself a new affiliation during the past 
month. He signed a contract with the new 
National Exhibitors’ Circuit, a co-operative 
organization of theater owners, by the terms 
of which he obtains $1,000,000 for eight two- 
reel comedies. He was said to have received 
one-fifth of this in cash upon signing the con- 
tract. 


REAKING away from Triangle after 
having officiated as one of the angles of 
that organization 
since its inception, 


little personage. It had been announced pre- 
viously that Miss Normand had signed a con- 
tract with Goldwyn. Pretty hard to keep 
track of ’em these days. Now Goldwyn is 
seeking an injunction to restrain her from 
making pictures for anyone else. 


INA CAVELIERI, of grand opera fame 

and an international beauty, is again in 
the films. She has agreed to appear in a 
series of photoplays for Famous Players- 
Lasky. It is not her initial effort on the 
screen as she took part in a film play made 
in Italy about a year 
ago with her husband, 





Thomas H. Ince has 
become one of the 
producing units of 
the Paramount-Art- 
craft rapidly expand- 
ing institution. He 
took with him from 
Triangle, William S. 
Hart, whose salary 
incidentally jumped 
to $10,000 a_ week, 
placing him in the 
Fairbanks - Pickford- 
Chaplin class. The 
Hart pictures, it was 
said, would be _ re- 
leased by Artcraft 
with those of Miss 
Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks and George 
M. Cohan. Charles 
Ray and Enid Ben- 
nett also followed the 
lead of Hart and 
Ince-supervised pho- 
toplays starring them 
will be marketed by 
Paramount. 


IMULTANEOUS- 


LY it was an- 





Lucien Muratore, the 
noted tenor. 


HEY call Wallie 

Reid “Father” at 
the Lasky studio in 
Hollywood. The rea- 
son arrived at the 
Reid home on June 
18—a son weighing 
10 pounds, net. As 
the result of a con- 
ference held some 
time ago between Mr. 
and Mrs. Reid nee 
Dorothy Davenport, 
the arrival was 
promptly titled, “Wal- 
lace Reid, Jr.” The 
proud father states 
that indications point 
to a career in the vo- 
cal rather than the 
silent drama for the 
youngster. 


ILL HART can 
lay claim to be- 
ing a practical pa- 
triot. During his 
swing around the cir- 








nounced that Triangle 
had purchased the 
Keystone trade name 
and that Mack Sen- 
nett having disposed 
of that name, would 
make comedies under 
the Sennett brand. 


T about the same time word was sent 
out that Mabel Normand was also to 
become a Paramount star with Sennett parti- 
cipating in the photoplays featuring that dainty 
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While on his inspection trip to Los Angeles, Major 

General Liggett of the U. S. Army visited the Fox 

studio and met Theda Bara, who quit vamping 

General Marc Antony to pose with General Liggett 
(Mrs. Liggett was there all the time.) 


cle in May and June, 
he was requested in 
nearly every city vis- 
ited to make a talk 
in behalf of the Lib- 
erty Bonds. He got 
so enthusiastic on the 
subject that he made 
numerous purchases of bonds himself. Ar- 
riving in Los Angeles when the campaign was 
just winding up, Bill bought another batch 
of bonds and the next day his bank notified 
him that his account was overdrawn nearly 














$1,000. He had spent every cent he had for 


bonds, and then a lot more. But the bank 
extended him a bit of credit so that he didn’t 
have to go out and touch his friends so that 
he could get along until his $10,000 salary 
began. 





RANK M O R- 
GAN will be 


seen opposite Madge 
Kennedy in the first 
comedy dramas that 


famed comedienne 
will do for Gold- 
wyn. Mr. Morgan 


attracted wide _ at- 
tention from screen- 


goers by his por- 
trayal of the role 
of Halkett in “The 


Girl Philippa.” 


OMEDIES in 
which the late 
John Bunny con- 
vulsed millions of 
film: followers in 
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the pre - Chaplin 
days will be reissued 
by Vitagraph, ow- 
ing, it is said, to the 


Eva Tanguay who takes 
a vacation from vaude- 
ville to appear in a Selz- 


big demand from nick Picture. 
exhibitors. 
AUDE FEALY, of stage and _ screen 


fame, was granted a divorce in Denver 
recently from her husband, James Durkin, 
a screen player. Miss Fealy was last with 
Lasky in California. She was_ originally 
known as Margaret Hawk and it was her 
second divorce, the first having been from 
Louis Sherwin, the dramatic critic. 


LICE MACCHES- 
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HE big event of the Red Cross season 

in Hollywood was the band concert at 
which world famous stars did stunts they 
never even contemplated before in order to 
stimulate the money giving. A woman in the 
audience held out a check for $100 which she 
said she would give if Doug Fairbanks jumped 
from the roof of the stand. Doug promptly 
shinned up the side of the structure and 
jumped down, a distance of about 20 feet. 
Charley Chaplin led the band for a similar 
amount and then auctioned off his hat—the one 


he was wearing—in two sections, the hat 
proper and the lining which he had auto- 
graphed. Julian Eltinge consented to dance 


the hula hula for a $100 donation to the fund. 
and “Dusty” Farnum was induced to sing a 
song which was said to be “The Cowboy’s 
Lament.” Cecil B. DeMille acted as the 
spieler for the “show” aided by Wally Reid 
and other notables. 


EFORE the tourist rush begins this fall 

Universal City is to have a wedding. 
The engagement was announced at a ball 
given recently at that screen municipality in 
honor of President Carl Laemmle. Of course 
the story wouldn’t be complete without the 
names of the co-stars in the approaching 
event. The bride is to be little Ella Hall, 
star of a hundred Universal photoplays and 
Emory Johnson, the handsome blond leading 
man of the same company now playing in 
“The Gray Ghost” serial. 

EDRO DE CORDOBA, who will be re- 

membered for his Escamillo in the Farrar 
“Carmen” as well as other notable film por- 
trayals, is a recent acquisition to the ranks 
of the wed. The bride was formerly Miss 
Antoinette Erwin Glover, a beautiful young 
woman of New York, where the marriage 
occurred. Miss Glover has been on the stage 
where she was known as Antoinette Erwin. 





NEY, once of Essanay, 
is a new Metro luminary. 
Miss MacChesney got her 
chance by winning a popu- 
larity contest conducted by 
a Chicago newspaper. “The 
Trail of the Wisp” will 
mark her Metro debut. 


ILM folk on both sides 

of the continent have 
been “doing their bit” al- 
most continuously ever 
since the appeals have gone 
out from Washington for 
men and money. In New 
York they have been in 
almost constant demand 
for benefit performances 
and the same_ condition 
has obtained in California. 
After the Liberty Bond 














excitement came the Red 
Cross drive and every star 
in the duchy of Hollywood 
participated in the money 
raising. 


Here it is at last!—Mary Pickford and her little niece, Mary Pickford 
Rupp, snapped on the lawn of the Pickford home in Hollywood, Cal. 
Sister Lottie has kindly consented to allow Mary to pose with her 


wonderful daughter. 
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HEDA BARA has moved into a Holly- 

wood bungalow and is now a full-fledged 
native daughter of the Golden West. In fact, 
she has become so thoroughly acclimated that 
she refers to the Atlantic Seaboard as “the 
effete East.” Miss Bara is busily engaged, 
assisted by Director J. Gordon Edwards, in 
transcribing to the celluloid her conception 
of Cleopatra, whose batting average of 
in the Egyptian Vamp League was 
equalled until Edison discovered the 
pictures. 


.750 
never 
motion 


DITH STOREY’S jump to Metro was 
another big item of news for the picture 
people last month. The resignation of Miss 
Storey from Vitagraph several months ago 
took film circles by surprise because of the 


fact that she had been identified with that 
company for so long a period. Metro will 


star Miss Storey in a series of six big photo- 
plays. 


ITAGRAPH jumped into the limelight 
when it signed up Frank H. Hitchcock 
as its chief executive. Mr. Hitchcock was 
postmaster general in the Roosevelt and Taft 
cabinets and was the man who was credited 
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Who’s on the wire? Why it’s Eileen Percy, but 
she’s not on the phone. It’s a guy wire which 
helps to keep the Fairbanks offices from blowing 
away. They’re all doing it around the Fairbanks 
main lop—vaulting fences, climbing buildings and 
all the other Doug stunts, and not even Eileen is 
immune. For purposes of identification, Eileen 


was ‘“‘Our Little Nell’’ in ‘‘Wild and Woolly” and 
she now has a regular situation as the Fairbanks 
opposite. 
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with having “put over” the nomination of 
Judge Hughes at the Chicago convention. 


So he will probably be at home in motion 
picture politics. 


LOYD INGRAHAM has succeeded James 

Kirkwood as Mary Miles Minter’s direc- 
tor. Mr. Ingraham was for several years a 
Griffith director, his best work for Fine Arts 
having been in the direction of Mae Marsh 
and Bobby Harron. Miss Minter recently 
agreed to play for two years more in Mutual 
pictures. 


LSIE CLARENS, a member of Goldwyn’s 

Jane Cowl company, committed suicide 
in New York recently. She had just taken 
part in a death bed scene and because of the 
prominence of her role, the entire film will 
have to be retaken. She left no word as to 
her reason for self-destruction. 


ANNIE WARD is no longer a Lasky star. 

Within a month after signing a new two- 
year contract the perennial flapper of the 
films got into a temperamental tiff with her 
director, George Melford, and the latter was 
awarded the decision. Result: Miss Ward 
was notified that her contract had been can- 
celled. The services of Jack Dean, Miss 
Ward’s husband, were automatically dispensed 
with at the same time. Miss Ward is regarded 
as one of the wealthiest actresses extant, so 
to speak, her jewels alone being appraised at 
something like a half million dollars. 


OT peepee HARRIS, once portrayer of 
child roles for the old Domino and more 
recently a Griffith ingenue, has been selected 
by Lois Weber to play leads in the new pro- 





> 




















ductions of that foremost film propagandist. 
The first photoplay to come from the new 
Weber studio is entitled “The Whim,” and 
in it Miss Harris is supported by Kenneth 
Harlan, late of Fine Arts. Like the former 
Weber star, Mary MacLaren, Miss Harris is 
not yet seventeen. One of Miss Weber’s forth- 
coming productions is to be an adaptation 
of Mary _ Roberts 
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HAT sterling idol of the Amalgamated 

Association of Letter Writers, Antonio 
Moreno, is to be seen as leading man with 
Mrs. Vernon Castle in her newest Pathe pic- 
ture. It is heralded as a thriller. 


LICE JOYCE’S husband, Tom Moore, 
is back in New York after a sojourn 
on the Coast. He 





Rinehart’s “K.” 


ARTLEY MAN- 
NERS, play- 
wright-husband = of 
Laurette Taylor, has 
enjoined Triangle 
from exhibiting 
“Happiness,” an Enid 
Bennett celluloid ve- 
hicle, alleging it to be 
an infringement on 
his stage play of the 
same name. 


HE Hollywood 

highbrow colony 
has been augmented 
by the arrival from 
New York of Miss 
Frances Marion, who 
has become official 
scenarioist to Miss 
Mary Pickford. Miss 
Marion,. who is one 
of the highest paid 
script writers in the 
business, was for a 








will appear opposite 
Constance Talmadge 
in the stellar debut of 


that young woman 
under the Selznick 
colors. It will be 
known as “The Les- 
son.” 


ARAMOUNT has 


gone into the se- 


rial business. The 
first “continued next 
week” affair to be 


turned out by that 
concern will be “The 
Twisted Thread” 


with Kathleen Clif- 
ford as the star. The 
serial was made by 


3alboa and was or- 
iginally intended as a 
Pathe thriller. 


ALKING about 
serials, that 
queen of the contin- 








long time head of 
the World scenario 
department. She made 


Appearing opposite George M. Cohan in his new 
picture, is Anna Nilsson, the popular film actress. 


ued “story,” Pearl 
White, is out in a new 
one which bears the 
interesting title, “The 


her bow to the film- 
ers as an actress in 
“The Girl of Yester- 
day” with Miss Pick- 


In the leading role of the ‘‘Seven Keys’’ supporting 

cast Miss Nilsson appears to particular advantage, 

which fact will be readily appreciated by those who 
are familiar with her work. 


Fatal Ring.” It will 
take fifteen weeks to 
find out what finally 





ford, and prior to 
that she had been engaged in newspaper writ- 
ing and poster painting. 


ERALDINE FARRAR, doubly famous 
as the wife of Lou-Tellegen and 
America’s leading operatic star, is engaged 
in making her fifth photoplay, as yet unnamed. 
It is a story that dates back to the Aztec 
rulers of Mexico and the players therein are 
said to be wearing garments made of chicken 
feathers. Cecil B. deMille is the director. 


LORENCE VIDOR, the girl who made 

such a decided hit as the unnamed little 
milliner who went to the guillotine with Wil- 
liam Farnum in Fox’s “Tale of Two Cities,” 
is playing with Julian Eltinge in his first film 
play. After leaving Fox, Miss Vidor played 
opposite Sessue Hayakawa in a Japanese play. 


WARREN KERRIGAN is now playing 

e in pictures under his own auspices which 

are to be released by the newly organized 

- Paralta Company. His first one will be an 

adaptation of Peter B. Kyne’s “A Man’s 
Man.” 





became of the ring. 


IGBY BELL, noted player of stage and 

screen, died in New York several weeks 
ago at the age of 68 years. He had been ill 
several months. 


IRST among the Los Angeles film colony 

to hasten to the front was Lucien Little- 
field, the youthful character actor at the Lasky 
studio. Immediately following the comple- 
tion of “The Little American” in which he 
played a French soldier, young Littlefield left 
for the front with a unit of the American 
Ambulance Corps. Harry Ham, a well known 
film comedian, was among those who departed 
later. 


BIG dramatic future appears to be con- 

fronting the’ well known Fairbanks 
twins, Marion and Madeline, once of Than- 
houser films. They have been playing in Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s Follies and that gentleman has been 
so impressed with their dramatic ability that 
he has signified his intention of presenting 
them in drama before long. They may even- 
tually become photoplay stars—one can never 
tell. 
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ONTANA has decided to get on the film 

map. A company was recently organized 
at Butte with a two million capitalization 
and Vivian Rich, former American and Selig 
star, has been engaged to furnish the featured 
feminine feats for the initial offering. 


ONSTANCE TALMADGE has _ joined 
C her sister Norma in the Selznick con- 
stellation and has already taken steps to pre- 
clude the possibility of any sisterly advan- 
tage such as a bigger electric name on Broad- 
way for Norma than for herself. The younger 
Talmadge did her best screen work as the 
Mountain Girl in “Intolerance.” There is still 
another Talmadge, Nathalie, the baby of the 
family, who expects in time to increase the 
stellar duet to a trio. 


stein’s daughter. The latter has been playing 
opposite Robert Warwick in recent releases. 


NITA STEWART was compelled to give 

up her film work in June because of a 
nervous breakdown, due to a too early resump- 
tion of camera activities after her attack of 
typhoid fever last summer. She spent several 
week; in a Connecticut sanitarium. 


AMES W. HORNE who has been with 

Kalem for many years is suing the Kalem 
Company for $16,000 for breach of contract. 
Horne of late has been directing Marin Sais 
and it was he who created the famous “Mys- 
teries of the Grand Hotel” series, two years 
ago. 





UBLICITY of a 

rather unwelcome 
sort has been  lav- 
ished on Carlyle 
Blackwell during the 
last six or. eight 
weeks. Alimony 
amounting to $110 
weekly is being paid 
his wife Ruth Hart- 
man Blackwell, pend- 
ing trial of a suit for 


separation. They 
have two. children, 
Esther and Carlyle, 


Jr., five and three 
years old respectively. 


At one time Mrs. 
Blackwell was her 
husband’s leading 
woman. It was dis-- 
closed during the 
hearing that Black- 
well received $500 a 


?s 


week from W orld and 
he testified that it 








UTUAL has ac- 

quired Director 
Albert Capellani, one 
of the best celluloid 
guides in filmdom. 
The well known 
French director is to 
look after the screen 
destinies of Julia San- 
derson, who is mak- 
ing her shadow stage 
debut. M. Capellani 
directed many of the 
recent film successes 
of Clara Kimball 
Young. 


ULIAN ELTINGE, 

who has been des- 
ignated “‘the best 
dressed woman on the 
American stage,” is 
now a film player. He 
reached Hollywood 
late in June, signed 
the payroll at the 
Lasky studio and 








took nearly all of donned his latest fem- 
this sum to get along. inine creations for a 
photoplay under the 

R° MAIN E direction of Donald 
FIELDING Crisp. It is to be a 
seems to have suc- comedy-drama with 
ceeded in his come- Captain Ian Hay Beith, author of “The First "ltinge in his well 
back stunt. After Pyndred Thousand,” one of the great stories of known double stand- 


directing a number of 


pictures for World. 
Fielding went to 
Montreal to produce 


the present war, visits Laskyton and is photo- 
graphed with Captain Cecil B. deMille, commander- 
in-chief of the Lasky studio. 


ard role. 


NNOYANCE 
NOTE: So en- 


a patriotic film en- 

titled “For Liberty” in conjunction with the 
Canadian military authorities. E. K. Lincoln 
is to be co-starred with Fielding in the picture 
and Miss Barbara Castleton plays the feminine 
lead. Fielding had been away from the screen 
for more than two years. — 


EE SHUBERT and Arthur Hammerstein, 
whose names are familiar to stage patrons, 
have joined forces with Ralph Ince in a new 
picture-producing company. The principal 
stars will be Lucille Lee Stewart, Mr. Ince’s 
wife, and Elaine Hammerstein, Mr. Hammer- 


thusiastic do the film 
patrons become when they see June Caprice in 
a theater that the little star always disguises 
herself now when venturing out to see a 
“movie show,” so we are told by the Secretary 
of Intelligence for William Fox. Fame is 
sure a terr’ble thing. 


ITA JOLIVET is re-entering American 
movies under the Selznick banner, and 


the personal management of her husband, 
Count Cippico, a young Italian nobleman 


closely related to the reigning house. 
(Continued on page 169) 












“Writing” 
Slapstick 


THE MOST SERIOUS BUSI- 
NESS IN THE WORLD 


By Alfred A. Cohn 
Drawings by R. Wetterau 


I’ you have any doubts as to the correct- 

ness of the above caption, take a peep 

into the scenario department of any 
slapstick works. ‘That is, with reference 
only to the seriousness of that little-known- 
about profession, for slapstick comedy is 
not written. It is ‘doped out.” But so 
long as they call it “writing” we may as 
well fall into the spirit of the thing. As 
to the utter seriousness of the vocation, 
trade or profession—or you might stretch 
a few points and call it literature—why a 
conclave of comedy writers would make 
an undertakers’ convention look like 
the most joyous occasion one 
might conjure up. ‘These plot- 
ters of boisterous film fun 
are serious almost to the 
point of morbidness; they 





even take themselves seri- 
ously. 
Don’t mistake the 


intent of this little 
paper; it is not in- 
tended as an expose. 
Its purpose is purely 
educational. ‘The au- 
thor will guarantee that 
after perusing this 
thoroughly, any- 
one can_ succeed 
as a writer of 
slapstick comedy. 
In other words, forti- 
fied with the information about to be 
divulged, the ambitious reader will only 
have to go out and get a job, and then 
make good. 

In learned articles of this kind, there is 
usually a little preface containing a history 
of the subject, as it were. Hence: 


The father of comedy—and comedy is 







































The first comedian struck the second comedian with 
a wooden implement so constructed that a loud re- 
port was given out. 


refined slapstick; or it might be said that 
slapstick is ultra-obvious comedy—was a 
Greek gentleman named _ Aristophanes. 
Prior to his appearance something like 
2,500 years ago, the only thing the people 
had to laugh at was tragedy. A few hun- 
dred years after Aristophanes had cashed 
in, two Roman fellows called Plautus and 
Terence broke into the torchlight of pub- 
licity, as it were, with some more modern 
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Photoplay 


comedies which were probably advertised 
as containing “a laugh in every line.” Any- 
how they wrote several hits which had long 


runs in the leading playhouses of Rome 


about 150 B.C. ‘The next thousand or so 
years did little for the cause of comedy, 
the next notable writer being William 


Shakespeare, a number of whose plays have 
recently filmed with 
he first really obvious comedy was con 
tributed to the Moliere, a 
l’rench author-actor-producer of the seven- 
teenth century and it has been alleged that 
a lot of his stuff has been purloined by pres 


been great success. 


stage by One 


ent day artists. 

But with the exception of a few Moliere 
comedies, nothing worthy of emplacement 
in the slapstick hall of fame transpired 
until the middle of the last century. 

For the benefit of who not 
realize the fine distinction between straight 
comedy and slapstick, it may be stated that 
the latter is more pointed and _ therefore 
more apparent and easily understood by 


the masses than the former. Here is 
Ve 


those do 


how slapstick comedy came to 
its fruition: 


The climax of many 


reach 
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comedy situations didn’t “get over” back a 
generation or two ago, because the comedy 
was too subtle. For instance one comedian 
would stick a pin in some part of his part- 
ner’s anatomy, thereby causing the latter to 
jump suddenly, or perhaps fall grotesquely. 
everybody would “get” the result but only 
to the initiated was the cause obvious. ‘lo 
correct this weakness the slapstick was 
devised, hose to whom the foregoing 
example Was too subtle, quickly got a clue 
to the situation when the first comedian 
struck the second comedian with a wooden 
implement so constructed that a loud 
report was given out when the point of 
contact was reached. ‘This implement was 
called the “slapstick.” ‘Truly, necessity is 
the mother of invention. 

The civilized world owes a great debt to 
the inventor of slapstick comedy, who- 
ever he was. Vhe Encyclopedia Brittanica 
and like publications are strangely silent on 
this vital subject. 

Regardless of its early history, a new 
technique for slapstick came into being 
when audiences were transformed into mere 
spectators ; when silent shadowy reflections 
replaced the living presence and the 
spoken word. ‘The present exalted 
status of the film comedy is the 
result of evolution, though some of 
the foremost exponents of that art- 
form would probably deny indignantly any 
such accusation. 
The writer recalls in stereoscopic mind 


The fat man hurled the 
' Slim fellow over the rail 
into the crowd, while 
the girl stood by encour- 
aging first one 
and then the 
other. 






























pictures, his first 
sight of a slap- 
stick comedy in the 
making. 
The locale was the 
front of an immense grandstand at a 
famous automobile racing course. 


The time about five years ago; per- 
haps only four. 

While the cars were spinning 
by so fast that one could 
scarcely catch their numbers, the 
thousands in the stand were sud- 
denly attracted to the idle—as it were— 


side of the course. A man with a camera 
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had ‘set up” along the rail. <A big fat 
man, now known to all film see-ers, took 
his place in front of the camera. Another 
man, perhaps equally famous, took his 


place at the side of the corpuleut one. He 
was made up as an old man. A pretty girl 
whose face is familiar wherever films are 
screened, joined the party and a little thin 
man with a strong Teutonic accent sta- 
tioned himself beside the cameraman. 

With a word from the latter thé action 
began. ‘The slim man at a command trom 
the director made a jump for the fat man 
and bore him to the ground. 

In a moment arms and legs were flying 
and the crowd forgot the racers. 

The little director yelled for more speed. 
He exhorted the thin man to kick the obese 
one in the stomach. He pleaded with the 
fat man to claw at the thin one’s face. He 
importuned both to battle more fiercely and 
when the fat one managed to throw off his 
tormentor, he directed the big fellow to 
hurl the little fellow over the rail into the 
crowd. All the while the girl was hopping 
about, encouraging first one and then the 
other. By and by, one of the racers drove 
into the pits for repairs and at the instiga- 
tion of the director the girl dashed across 
the course regardless of oncoming cars and 
threw her arms about the astonished and 
begrimed driver. 

When asked what the film story was all 
about, the director blandly replied that he 
didn’t know. That they were just ‘“‘shoot- 
ing as they went along.” They didn’t 


know the beginning of the story, nor the 
ending. ‘They were taking advantage of a 
big event, a made-to-order mob and an 


“Writing” Slapstick 


The cars were spinning 
by so fast that one 
could scarcely catch 
their numbers. 


oppor- 
tunity for in- 
spiration. 

That was character- 
istic of the early, or Pleistocene age ol 
the slapstick comedy. No one knew what 
the story was to be until it was well along 
toward completion. 

It’s much different now. 
eet more than 10,000 feet of film “shot” 
for a two-reel comedy, they can almost tell 
how the story may be going to end. 

The chief policy of one slapstick foun- 
dry is to “thrill “em as well as make ’em 
laugh.” So they have brought into play 
the super-stunt in which the camera is the 
chief performer, aided by derricks and 
piano wires; ‘The pioneer slapstick is 
indeed a modest, and one might almost say, 
refined, comedy appurtenance in these days 
of strenuous stunts. Yet the name still 
clings though the stick is not nearly so 
potential as the familiar pie, which con- 
tinues to be called upon. to fill any unex- 
pected void in a comedy. ‘They get the 
old slapstick effect most commonly now by 
hitting the victim with an auto or blowing 
him up with a bomb. There are many other 
standbys, commonly designated in comedy 
circles as hokum, or gags. 

One of the accepted studio proverbs is: 

“When in doubt, gag it.” That is, slip 
in one of the old sure-fire laugh producers, 
or some variation of an old one. 

Getting back to the subject of “writing” 
slapstick comedies, thousands—perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of writers have won- 
dered why they haven’t been able to sell 
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a comedy scenario to one of the film 
companies. 

Lhe chief reason is that there is no such 
thing as a scenario or ’script of a slapstick 
comedy. No continuity is written and the 
writers, as stated earlier in the day, do not 
write. 

In one of the biggest comedy plants, a 
staff of about twenty writers is employed. 
Yet, perhaps not more than a few of these 
writers have ever written anything, or could 
if their respective lives depended upon it. 
The only desks in the place and the only 
typewriters are for the stenographers. In 
this place of strenuous endeavor, no one 
person has ever been solely responsible for 
a completed comedy. ‘The finished product 

most invariably is the result of conference 
inal. 

One ‘“‘writer’” comes in with the skele- 
ton—or maybe only the jawbone—of a 
plot. It is passed up to the “chief.” If 
the latter’s verdict isn’t “rotten,” as it 
often is, a council of writers and a director 
whose forte is building this sort of a com- 
edy, get together and “dope it out,” every 
word spoken in the conference being faitii- 
fully taken down by the stenographer. 
Then there are other conferences and 
rehearsals before they start “shooting.” 

Perhaps the entire plot is altered during 
the course of production and not infre- 
quently several months have been required 
to complete a two reel comedy. 


big 


Film is the cheapest thing around a 
comedy plant mer for the average two- 


reeler, between 12,000 and 
film ordinarily is exposed. 
When all has been shot, 
subtitling. Each of the 
a set of subtitles. These, of course, are 
actually “written” and the best of them 
are chosen for the completed picture after 
perhaps a week or ten days has been spent 


20,000 feet of 


then comes the 
‘writers’? submits 


in the cutting room. The “writer” is usu- 
ally called in when the director puts the 
“story” on the operating table for the 


deletions. The theory of the cutting room 
is that the more a comedy is cut the better 
it becomes, a precept that prob al ly had its 
origin in more advanced surgical sources. 
The early sli ipstick fathers would prob- 
ably fail to recognize their posterity. Ad- 
judged by the old standards, the 
the old boys were rough. 
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the modern curtain fire of custard pies 
or bombardment of brittle bottles, they 
would become peeved; they would prob- 
ably lose patience with a director who asked 
them to roll in a lot of molasses so that a 
feather bed would more easily attach itself 
and if requested to hop from a skyscraper 
into a tank of unfiltered water, they would 
perhaps object strenuously that this was 
not art. ‘Thus have times changed. 

The “writers” of this form of inaudible 
dramatic expression have been gathered 
from all fields of endeavor. Some have 
been barbers ; some have been bookkeepers ; 
some have been butchers; some have been 
poets and others song writers; and in iso- 
lated instances humorous writers have been 
employed. 

An encouraging 
improvement in 
comedy. 
human 
without 
ties. 


sign of the times is the 
this so-called slapstick 

There is more story and more 
interest than in the earlier days, 
sacrificing any laugh potentiali- 
A slapstick explorer has rediscovered 
an ancient apathegm that laughter and 
tears are closely related and occasionally 
we get bits of pathos and dramatic acting 
that are real art, even though sandwiched 
in between a meringue engagement and 
hydrolaughic bombardment. 

There is a distinct trend comedywards. 
There isn’t an awful lot to laugh at in these 
days of conscription, high onions and in- 
creased income tax. Besides there is big 
money in laughter and it is no wonder that 
those who would tickle a harassed world’s 
funnybone are taking their business more 
and more seriously as they reiterate their 
everlasting query, the eternal question of 
the slapstick studio: ‘Will it make ’em 
laugh ?” 





Doing Its Bit 


No small share of credit is due moving 
pictures for the recent successful floating 
of the liberty loan. 

A “trailer” showing President Wilson 
dictating a message to the American people 
in his office in the White House was sent 
to nearly every motion picture theatre in 
the country. Half a million feet of film 


was necessary for this purpose, and was 
donated by the Eastman Kodak Company 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


























She reminded her hearers of that priceless heritage, the courage of their ancestors; she reviewed for 
them the brave deeds that had served as milestones to mark the progress of the nation. 


The Slacker 


By Janet Priest 


7 ALL the lifeguards. A man is 
drowning !” 
‘he cry aroused the listless 


group on the beach. Some of the bathers, 
who had been sunning themselves on the 
sand, ran hysterically to and fro in a wild 
attempt to find someone who would go to 
the rescue. 

“Bob” Wallace, one of society’s idlers, 
raised his lazy length from beneath a great 
sun-umbrella to see what all the noise was 
about. His keen eyes caught sight of the 
black spot bobbing, battling helplessly with 
the breakers. Hastily taking off coat and 


shoes, he swam swiftly out. A few moments 
later, the lifeguards were reviving the half- 
drowned swimmer, 
acclaimed as a hero. 

“Why, I never dreamed he had so much 


while Bob was being 





spirit,” said Virginia Lambert, a pretty 
little debutante. 

Marguerite Christy answered her. ‘‘Non- 
Do you suppose I’d be engaged to 
marry him if he hadn’t? Your George isn’t 
the only member of the Wallace family, 
even if he is yearning for war so that he 
can be a soldier!” She gave the girl a 
good-humored smile, and then turned to 
Robert. 

“You'd better run along and change your 
clothes, Bob,” she said. ‘“You’re all wet. 
and this hero talk is very gratifying, but it 
won’t dry you a bit.” Marguerite would 
not admit it, but she was really very proud 
of her lover’s brave deed. 

One thing, though, she could not quite 
fathom. He had shown no interest what- 
ever in the talk of impending war. “Of 


sense! 
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course it will be different if war is actually 
declared,” told herself. ‘‘He’s just 
waiting for that.” 

A few nights later, at the McAllister 
dinner, she stopped short on hearing her 
own name pronounced. She was about to 

with of the quaint jests for 
she noted when further words 
held her spell bound. Her hostess, Mrs. 
McAllister and Morton Hayford were dis- 
cussing her engagement to Robert Wallace. 

“He’s treating her 
shamefully,” the 
aristocratic hostess. 
‘“They’ve engaged 
two years, and the date of 
the wedding is still, as the 
editors say, ‘in- 


999 


} 
sne 


answer one 


which was 


said 
been 


Same 
by 


name, 
society 
definite. 

“Perhaps she’s not 
ready to be married,” sug- 
gested Hayford. 

“Oh, it isn’t Margue- 
rite. She confessed to my 
daughter Jane that it 
wouldn’t annoy her in the 
least to be married. You 
know her odd way of say- 
ing things. It’s Robert. 
| suppose he loves her, in 
his way, but he’s just too 
lazy to think of changing 
conditions.” ‘They moved 
toward the music-room 
and Marguerite fled, not wishing to be dis- 
covered. 

Rather amused than otherwise, sl] 
dered into the garden. What 
did she care about them? She and Robert 
would marry in their own good time—or, 
rather, in Robert’s own good time. For 
the present, she was at least contented, if 
not happy. 

John Harding, faithful friend 
family, followed her. 

“Marguerite! This zs luck!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“To see you alone for a minute. 
You’re generally surrounded by a mob.” 

“Why, John! You could see me at any 
time you wanted to. A good old friend 
like you!” 

“T’m afraid that’s the trouble, Margie. 
I’m too old a friend to be taken seriously.” 

There was a note of surprise in her voice. 
“Surely you don’t mean that.” 

“That’s just what I do mean, Margie. I 
can’t bear it! Robert is neglecting the 
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opportunity any other man would give his 
right arm for.” 

“John, you mustn't talk like that,” she 
said, her face white in the moonlight. 

Disregarding her words, he continued. 
“Margie, marry me! I’ve loved you always, 
dear. My life is yours to do with as you 
please.” 

She laid her hand gently on his arm. 
“Really, you mustn’t talk so. You know 
I’m in love with Robert. I know it’s stupid 
of me, but I’ll never get 
over it.” 

John stood silent for a 
moment, trying to control 
his emotions, and then 
strode into the house. As 
luck would have it, he en- 
countered Robert on the 
veranda, and his wrath 
flamed out at the laggard 
in love. 

“Bob Wallace, you treat 
that wonderful girl as she 
deserves to be treated, or 
by God! you'll have to 
answer to me!” 

Robert gave him a look 
of well-bred surprise, and 
Harding, regaining his 
composure, hastened to 
apologize for his rashness. 
‘The men shook hands, and 
Robert continued his lan- 
guid stroll into the garden to join his 
fiancee. 

“Really, Margie,” he said with a good- 
humored laugh, “I had no idea I was en- 
gaged to such a heart-breaker. A moment 
ago Harding almost threatened my life.” 
He put up a well-manicured hand that 
failed to conceal a yawn. 

“Do I bore you?” asked Marguerite, 
with an amused smile. 

“Oh no, really, Margie—not in the 
least.” Another, and more persistent yawn, 
possessed him. 

The girl quietly took his hat from his 
other hand and put it on his head, then 
grasping him by the shoulders turned him 
squarely about. 

“Go home, Robert,” she said. ‘Don’t 
let me keep you up.” And home he went 
to the attentions of his valet, thanking his 
stars that he was engaged to a girl with 
some sense. 

Next day the blow, long expected by the 
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whole nation, fell. Great headlines in the 
newspapers proclaimed the declaration of 
a state of war. ‘he enthusiasm long with- 
held by a position of neutrality broke loose, 
and everywhere excitement reigned. 

John Harding went thoughtfully up to 
his “den.” ‘There the Confederate and 
the United States flags hung together. Rev- 
erently John kissed the flags his forefathers 
had died for. ‘Then gently unturling 
the Stars and Stripes he said: “My father 
fought under the Confederate flag. I'll 
fight under this one!” In that silent room 
John Harding dedicated his life to the 
nation and to humanity, wherever it might 
be menaced by the spirit of militarism and 
ruthless slaughter. 

He thought himself unseen, until his 
Chinese valet, Wing, spoke. 

“Allee same my flag, too,” grinned the 
Chinaman. 

“Your flag, you yellow rascal. What are 
you talking about?” said Harding. 

“Wing go enlist. Wing go to wah allee 
same boss.” 

“Why, Wing, they don’t need you. 
There are plenty of good Americans to 
fight for the flag.” 

Sut the little Chinaman for once in his 
iife was serious. He shook his head earnest- 
ly as he made his position clear to his be- 
loved ‘‘boss.” 

“Wing good Amellican, too. Wing le- 
ceive honolable discharge from Spanish- 
Amellican wah. Wing on Admillal Dewey’s 
flag-ship. Mow what you say, boss?” 

Harding was dumfounded. “I haven’t 
a word to say, Wing. You enlist.” 

One day George Wallace, Robert’s 
younger brother, slipped away and enlisted 
in the navy. Everywhere men were dedicat- 
ing their services to the nation, and women 
were proud of them. 

But it was not so that Robert Wallace 
took the news. Over and over he read the 
announcement that single males between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one would 
be the first called. That word “single” 
seemed to stand out in letters of fire. He 
turned for relief to the society column. Al- 
most the first item upon which his eyes 
tested was a criticism of the long engage- 
ment between himself and Marguerite 
Christy. He picked up his hat and with- 
out more ado went to the Christy home. 

Little effort was needed to make his 
fiancee agree to an early marriage, and Mrs. 
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Christy was overjoyed to think that at last 
she could still the tongues of the gossips. 
Everyone was delighted at the union,—ex- 
cept poor faithful John Harding, who 
suffered in silence as the bridal party drove 
away. 

Marguerite, radiantly happy, always in- 
tensely patriotic, plunged into the work of 
recruiting on her return from her honey- 
moon. “Robert! isn’t it glorious?” she ex- 
claimed, ‘to think we have the privilege of 
putting liberty on a firm foundation for all 
nations? Peace is wonderful, but the fear- 
ful, uncertain peace of one who fears a thief 
in the night is not peace. It is terrible, of 
course, that the contest had to come. But 
isn’t it glorious to know that we have the 
will and the courage to grapple with the 
menace, and fight for ideals against anarchy 
and barbarism ?” . 

“Fine, Margie,” said her husband. “But . 
why waste all this on me? Save the fire- 
works for your recruiting meetings.” 

[t was a matter of great annoyance to 
Robert Wallace that his wife insisted on his 
accompanying her on these patriotic excur- 
sions. He sat back in the automobile, 
utterly bored, while she addressed the 
groups at the recruiting stands. ‘The blood 
of heroes was in Marguerite Christy’s veins, 
and that fact was never more apparent than 
now. She put her whole heart and soul into 
the work. 

She reminded her hearers of that priceless 
heritage, the courage of their ancestors ; she 
reviewed for them the brave deeds that 
had served as milestones to mark the prog- 
ress of the nation. She brought vividly 
before their eyes the valorous souls who 
have won the nation’s eternal gratitude,— 
Nathan Hale, the gallant Paul Revere, the 
stately Washington, that sturdy aristocrat 
who could keep warm the spirits, if not the 
bodies, of his patriots at Valley Forge; and 
Lincoln, who had the high courage to be 
true to the right as he saw it and save a 
nation for posterity. 

‘‘Are you worthy of such sires as these?” 
she cried with arms outstretched. ‘Did 
courage, patriotism and honor die with 
them? Don’t dare to tell me that it did!” 

They rallied around her, eager to enlist. 
On the edge of the crowd a mother was 
pleading with her boy, who had started 
toward the recruiting officer. ‘Richard!’ 
she implored. ‘Your father was killed in 
the war with Spain, your brother died at 
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A few moments later the life guards were reviving the 


Vera Cruz. Surely our family has done its 
duty by its country.” 

“Yes, mother,” he answered. “But 
there’s my duty to be considered !” 

A blond youth, plainly of Teutonic 
origin, was arguing with his father, after 


listening gravely to Marguerite’s speech. 
“Yes, those were brave deeds,” said the 
older man, “but this is not your country, 
Rudolph. Your country is the Vaterland, 
where both of us were born.” 
“True, we were born there, father,” said 
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half drowned swimmer while Bob was being acclaimed as a hero. 


the son, “but this is where we live. and 
it is here the little Mother is buried. 
This is my land now, and I will fight for 


it "99 
A blind man forced his way to the group 
around the motor-car. ‘Tears streamed from 


his sightless eyes. ‘I’m not shirking, lady,” 
he said to Marguerite. “I lost my sight in 
the Spanish-American war, and I’d gladly 
give my life if they’d take me now.” 
“Haven’t we had about enough of this?” 
asked Robert. And Marguerite, tired but 





“A slacker! Why 
that’s all you are 
at any time.”’ 
















chauffeur to 


signalled the 
homeward. 
A boy scout jumped up on the running- 


happy, start 


board and gave her a handbill. It read: 
“Ts the man you're going with a slacker?” 
A hideous fear possessed Marguerite for a 
moment. She looked at her husband invol- 
untarily, as if to measure him with a glance. 
But the incident of the beach, when he had 
risked his life to save an unknown man 
from drowning, came to her mind. Reas- 
sured, she laid her arm across his shoulders, 
satisfied. She did not realize that the 
sporting instinct in a certain type of selfish 
man would cause him to risk his life once, 
whereas he would not deliberately walk into 
danger in cold blood. 

Social, rather than patriotic duties, con- 
tinued to interest Robert Wallace. 
usual round of receptions and dinners 
claimed his attention, and he was already 
beginning to neglect Marguerite. With her 
accustomed bravery she hid the wound in 
her heart. It was at a musical that Robert 
upbraided his brother George for coming in 
his sailor’s uniform. 

“Have you no more respect for your 
hostess?” he asked, “than to come to a 
social function dressed in the ugliest cos- 
tume a man was ever cursed with ?” 

“Why, it’s beautiful 


said Virginia 
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hotly. ‘It shows he’s a brave man, and I’m 
just as proud of him as I can be!” 

“Why don’t you object to my appear- 
ing here in uniform?’ asked John 
Harding. 

“Why, you're an officer!” said 
Robert. ‘“Vhat’s vastly different.”’ 

“Tt is not in the least different!’ 
said Harding. “If every man 
waited to be made an officer 
there would be no soldiers and 
sailors to uphold the honor of 

the nation!” 

“Bravo! we'll have to let 
you join Margie on her 
recruiting tours.” 

“IT notice you are not yet 
in uniform,” said Harding. 
“What branch of the service 
do you intend going into?” 

“You read the call, didn’t 
you?” said Wallace coolly. 
“Single males within a certain 
age limit. Well, I’m not 
single. I took mighty good 
care of that!’ 

Harding stood aghast. “Do you mean 
to say that you deliberately married to es- 
cape duty?” 

Robert did not know that his wife stood 
just within the doorway. He made answer 
glibly enough. 

“Certainly! Why should I be annoyed 
with all this jingoism? Life is too sweet 
for me deliberately to put myself in the way 
of German bullets.” 

Harding turned on his heel without a 
word, unable to bear the presence of this 
avowed coward. George, humiliated be- 
yond words, turned his back on his brother, 
and led Virginia away. Marguerite fled to 
her room like a stricken, wounded creature, 
not wishing her friends to know that she 
had heard. It was Jane McAllister and 
Virginia who went up to Robert’s room and 
tied a yellow ribbon to his curtain, as a 
visible reminder of his cowardice. 

Marguerite sent for John Harding, to ask 
his advice. As she left the house, gloved 
and hatted, her husband asked where she 
was going. “I don’t know,” she answered 
dully, and vouchsafed no further informa- 
tion. He followed her, and saw her join 


9? 


Harding in the park. 

“You thought you could deceive me,” he 
sneered when she returned. 
yvou—you were with Harding. 


“But I 
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Marguerite had anticipated this scene. 
It was the inevitable climax. 


“And why not?” 


fully. 


slacker ?” 

He winced at the 
word, and she fol- 
lowed up her advan- 
tage. “Yes, a 
slacker! I only wish 
the word were a 
whip with which I 
couldlashyou 
across the face! It 
might bring back 
some of the natural 
feeling, some of the 
manhood I once be- 
lieved you to have. 
A slacker! why, 
that’s all you are at 
any time! You've 
married me_ under 
false pretences, and 
you're paying atten- 
tions to other 
women. Youre a 
slacker in love, and 
a slacker in war. 
The very blood in 
your veins is not red, 
it is vellow! Truly 
the young people 
were right when 
they tied a yellow 
ribbon to your cur- 
tain!” 

She turned away 
and went slowly up 
the stairs to her own 
room. All night she 
sat alone in the 
larkness, dry-eyed 
and sleepless, in a 
despair too deep for 
tears. And in her 
heart was the 
knowledge that 


another little life 
was to come into 
the world. 

“Oh, God, don’t 


she 
“T cannot 


let him live!” 
prayed. 


«ive him a coward 
for a father.” 


she 


answered scorn- 
“Why should I not consult my best 
friend as to what can be done to arouse a 
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Dawn came, and found her still staring 


out of the window with eyes that saw noth- 


ing of the scenes before them. 
liant spring day seemed to mock at her. 
The hours wore on, and at last she became 


The bril- 


conscious of some children playing in the 
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Reverently 


he took its sacred folds in his hands 
and kissed it. 


street below. ‘They 
were playing at war. 
No. slackers there, 
anyway, she thought 
with a bitter smile. 
Suddenly there was 
a childish cry. <A 
big boy had torn a 
flag from the chubby 
grasp of a baby girl. | 
“T want my fwag!” 
wailed the little one. 
“How tan I be a 
Wed Cwoss nurse 
wivout my fwag?” 
George Wallace, 
home for a day’s 
shore liberty, dashed 
across the street and 
took the flag from 
the boy. A drunken 
German _truck-driv- 
er, lounging nearby, 
decided to take a 
hand in the game. 
Snatching the flag 
with one hand, he 
felled George with 
the other mighty fist. 
Marguerite was 
about to cry out for 
someone to come to 
the boy’s rescue 
when another figure 
was added to the 
little group below. 
Robert, her hus- 
band, had been 
watching the scene 
unknown to her, and 
at last his manhood 
had asserted itself. 
With a bound he 
was in the middle of 
the street and had 
grappled with the 
giant Teuton who 
stood over his 
vounger brother. 
Back and forth they 
struggled in the 
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dusty road. The hot liquorous breath of 
the truck-driver fairly nauseated the fastid- 
ious Robert, but he stuck to his task, 
using in a righteous cause the muscles that 
had received such expensive training, only 
in the interests of sport. It was the newly 
aroused spirit of the man, the grim deter- 
mination that injustice should not conquer, 
that finally won the victory. As Marguerite 
watched her husband compel the big Ger- 
man to salute the flag, and then give it back 
to the child, hope surged once more into 
her aching heart. ‘Thank God!’ she ex- 
claimed. “At least I have married a man!” 
She descended the stairs to meet him. Cov- 
ered with the dust of the street, one hand 
bleeding from the encounter, he was more 
handsome in her eves at that moment than 
he had ever been before. 

“Every word you said was true Margie,” 
he said dully, without any other salutation. 
“But I’m going to make good. I’m going 
now to enlist.” He turned away, and 
though her whole heart followed him, she 
did not move, knowing that it was his priv- 
ilege and his duty to work out his own 
salvation. 

The days that followed, while Robert 
Was in camp, were lonely ones for the young 
wife, but filled with a secret happiness. 
Letters from Robert were read and re-read 
by the whole family, and then laid away 
tenderly with Margie’s sewing, where she 
could glance at them in moments stolen 
from her work. ‘They told of long, hard 
hours spent in training, of unaccustomed 
toil, of hardened muscles and bronzed skin. 
Because of his iron determination to suc- 
ceed, to make a man of himself, Robert 
Wallace found favor with his superior offi- 
cers, and was speedily advanced. 

The day came when he returned home on 
leave of absence, prior to sailing for France 
with a detachment of soldiers. The old 
Wallace mansion blossomed with light and 
cheer for its soldier sons, for George, the 
sailor, was at home too, to welcome his 
brother. The meeting between the two 
young men was a touching one, second only 
in sincerity to that between Marguerite and 
her husband. 

Virginia Lambert, with Jane McAllister 
and other girl friends who were engaged 
in sewing for the Red Cross, had crept up 
to Robert’s old room, untied the yellow rib- 
bon, and hung across the window a beauti- 
ful silk flag. A lump came into Robert’s 
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throat as he stepped across the threshold 
and saw it. Reverently he took its sacred 
folds in his hands, and kissed it, tears 
springing to his eyes. In that moment he 
consecrated himself anew to the cause of 
liberty, and humanity. He went across the 
corridor to Margie’s room. With a hurried 
movements she hid the tiny garment on 
which she was sewing, burying it beneath 
a pile of Red Cross work. The silent em- 
brace of the two was more eloquent than 
any words could have been. 

A brilliant smile struggled for supremacy 
with the tears that glistened in Margie’s 
eyes. “I must share you with the others,” 
she said. “I think the whole town is here 
to greet you.” 

lindeed, it seemed so, for the broad rooms, 
the verandas and the gardens were filled 
with friends, come to welcome the “Wallace 
boys.” ‘They thronged around Robert and 
George, eager to shake hands with their 
“heroes.” ‘There was another demonstra- 
tion, when the boys departed. A little 
French serving maid paid her tribute. ‘| 
am proud you go out there, Monsieur 
Robert,” she said. “My brothers—they 
die for Belgium. Maybe you live—for 
I’rance !”’ 

“T would gladly go,” said one friend, 
“but I have five children. Their mother is 
dead. I cannot leave them.” 

Robert gave him a reassuring pat on the 
shoulder. ‘That is just why we men with- 
out children are going.” he said. ‘So you 
men with families won’t need to go.” 

Margie caught her breath convulsively, 


but at once regained her composure. Her 
secret was safe. 
When Marguerite Wallace had said 


goodbye to her soldier husband and watched 
him out of sight, smiling, as the brave 
wife of a brave man should, her mother 
turned to her in amazement. 

“Marguerite, why did you keep the truth 
from Robert?” she asked. 

The resolute woman made answer. “He 
would have left part of his heart behind, 
mother, if he had known. He will need all 
his courage at the front. I did it for the 
sake of the nation. Not all the fighting can 
be done by those who go to war. Each and 
every one of us can make some sacrifice for 
the cause. I want to be worthy of my sol- 
dier husband—and I want a son worthy to 
bear his name. This family cannot contain 


"7? 


one slacker! 




















HIS is YOUR Department. 


incongruous? 
possibility in pictures you have seen. 





Jump right in with your contribution. What have 
you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlifelike, ridiculous or merely 
Do not generalize; confine your remarks to specific instances of im- 
Your observation will be listed among the 
indictments of carelessness on the part of the actor, author or director. 








How to Spot the Villain. 
OT by his ciga- 


rette or his leer, 
or yet by his waxed 
moustache, shall you 
know the heavy, but 
by his hat. At least, 
that’s what Eugene 
Pallette seemed to 
think when, as a city 
guy and a heart- 
breaker in “The 
Lonesome Chap,” he 
vamped the trusting 
maiden to _ perdition 
without once remov- 
ing his derby in her 
presence. 
Donatp MacDovucatt, Portland, Me. 





Battle Stuff. 


’VE seen everything, I think, from the rows 
of the ancient Huns to those of the modern 
ones, and in every scrap where guns are used, 
the men are always equipped with breech-load- 
ing Springfield rifles (pat’d 1869). And you’d 
be surprised to know how many people, in- 
cluding the ladies, notice, too, when the Green 
Mountain Boys or General Custer’s followers 
execute a charge with more up-to-date guns 
than some of our regulars can get hold of to- 
day. H. W. Cyrus, Rickreall, Ore. 


Mutilation of Films. 


AN’T something be done to stop this care- 

less hacking up of films? To go to see a 
picture repeated because of the pleasure its 
first presentation gave, and find it all shot to 
pieces, is a disappointment which does not 
seem altogether necessary. When we note the 
cast reduced in footage so that it cannot be 
read, whole scenes missing, leaders left stand- 
ing alone and meaningless like chimneys in a 
burnt district and even the title of the piece 
lacking, we, wonder whether this mutilation is 
due to country censorship or country operators, 
who are better adapted to handling threshing 
machines than the delicate celluloid. 


Lizzig CHENEY Warp, Denver, Colo. 








Avaunt the Screen Vampire! 


| UNDERSTAND that vamps are becoming 
unpopular. This is a matter of deep regret 
to me. I am even told that some people insist 
that they ain’t no sich animal. Well, isn’t that 
just their chief attraction? Now that we have 
no more salamanders and gargoyles and other 
slinky, slithery things, I don’t think we should 
be deprived of our pet zoological horror, 
especially when Misses Glaum and Bara so 
graciously consent to wriggle for us. 


HeLten SoutHwortH, Evanston, III. 


“Ain’t it the Truth?” 


We oh, why? Last night I sat through 
a Burton Holmes travelogue and a 
Shriner parade in Cheyenne to find that Chap- 
lin will show tomorrow. 


HILDEGARDE Rubin, Chicago. 


We Pass on This One. 


[\ “The Millionaire’s Double,’ the hero, 
traveling across the continent, reads a news- 
paper account of his suicide. In the next col- 
umn is an article about an explosion. Later, in 
San Francisco, he reads in another paper the 
account of his wife’s getting the money. But 
the same old explosion story is right beside it 
again! E. Soutu, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Biologists Please Note. 


KNEW that the woodland glades of other 

days, such as the one in which Valeska 
Surratt walked through in “She,” were infested 
with various species of big black bugs, just as 
they are today, but I must admit I was some- 
what startled to see a little Ford machine run- 
ning pertly along in that forest primeval of an- 
other century. ALrice Morcan, Bronx, N. Y. 
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That Scrap Again. 


HE eternal at- 
tempted assault 


on the heroine and 
the eternal shooting 
of the husband, ex- 
tra lover or villain 
who stands in the 
way of the happy 
ending, by the hero- 
ine, must be done 
away with. To how 
many women of re- 
finement do_ these 
two repellant things 
happen? Yet, in 
nearly every picture 
I have seen this 
year, either one or the other has occurred. In 
real life, these circumstances would, in the 
average case, reflect on the dignity of the girl 
or woman. Pauline Frederick has shot at least 
a dozen men in her screen life. I do not read 
in a year’s newspapers of so many shootings 
and stabbings of men by women as I could see 
in a week of moving pictures. In only one 
play that I recall was this everlasting struggle 
well done—“The Jaguar’s Claws,” with Sessue 
Hayakawa. That Japanese actor has such a 
splendid personality that the scene escaped the 
usual vileness, though the suggestion was there. 


Mape.tine M., New York City. 





Order in the Court! 
" OVE OR JUSTICE” had just one mar in 
it—the courtroom scene. In the real 
thing, do the people in the courtroom jump up 
and press against the railings every time the 
witness says something? I think not—unless 
they wish to risk being tapped on the coco by 
some burley policeman. 


I hope some of these “nut directors” will 
take notice of your new department. But now, 
why not an appreciation department also? 


When an actor does a fine bit of acting, or an 

author writes a good story, why not let them 

know that you like it? They are human. 
Joun Butitncton, Dallas, Tex. 


Well, 
Anyway. 


HY the wholesale abuse of the close-up? 
It is really annoying to have your bird’s- 


You Don’t Need Opera Glasses, 


eye view all sliced up and sectioned off. For 
instance, I watch a dialogue between two men, 
such as that in “The Americano,” one man hir- 
ing another. My mind holds the combination 
perfectly; any child could get the simple idea. 
Yet I am shown a separate, regular old-fash- 
ioned family crayon enlargement of the em- 
ployer’s face, and after I have looked at that 
a little too long, I am given the doubtful priv- 
ilege of viewing the same huge close-up of the 
face of the prospective employee. This con- 


veys nothing to me but annoyance, and makes 
a fair-looking person appear like an old bat, 
showing up all the pores and wrinkles. 

Amy H. Starter, On the Pacific Coast. 
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Awfully Considerate of Him. 


N spite of his corduroys and V-necked haber- 

dashery, the romantic lead spares us the dis- 
tress of watching him work for a living. In 
“A Romance of the Redwoods,” Elliott Dexter 
looks up from the pan of dirt he has been 
washing with a long-suffering expression that 
would seem to indicate months of fruitless 
prospecting, although we know, from the 
scenes that have preceded, that he’s been on 
the job for just about ten minutes. In “The 
Moonsome—’—I mean “Lonesome Chap,” 
House Peters does go so far as to remark, in 
a subtitle, to his dog: “Let’s go down to the 
mine, where there’s work to do.” But fortu- 
nately, something happens to block his horrible 
intention and the only time he’s seen around 
the works is when there’s some picturesque 
rescuing to be done. 


ELizABETH Forrey, Pensacola, Fla. 


What She Saw. 


N one scene of “The Sting of Victory,” 

where Dave Whiting (Henry Walthall) was 
provost-marshal in his home town during the 
Reconstruction period, I looked through the 
window and saw skyscrapers. 


Maryorre Myers, Medford, Ore. 


Church Etiquette. 


ID the director of Marguerite Clark’s latest 

picture ever go to church? If so, it wasn’t 
Episcopal Church in which he worshipped. 
He doubtless chose the setting of that church 
for “The Valentine Girl” because it was pic- 
turesque. But— 

1. Doesn’t he know that all talking, much 
less love-making, is forbidden within the altar 
rail? 

2. And that to place anything—even 
flowers—on the altar itself (Miss Clark and 
her lover even rested their arms on it) is con- 
sidered sacrilege ? 

3. That the candles are never left burning 
after the service? . 

4. And that to lift the candlesticks off the 
re-table and blow them out with one’s breath is 
ridiculous ? M. A. Peete, Denver, Colo. 


the 




















She’s the Referee. 


T gets my particular personal goat to see two 
men fighting over or about a girl, while she 
stands there registering terror. If she were 
terrorized, she’d run or do almost anything but 
stand there. If she were any kind of girl at all, 
she’d sail in and help. Wouldn’t she? 


Cartow, Baltimore, Md. 











Dual Roles. 


OW often have 

we seen twin sis- 
ters miraculously alike 
in appearance! But 
one is a lily-white 
saint, who exists 
solely that she may 
sacrifice herself for 
her coal-black devil 
of a sister, who in 
turn is entirely occu- 
pied in wrenching the 
halo from her sancti- 
monious twin’s head 
and placing it on her 
own. How often have 
pictures—innumerable 





we seen them? In 
times; in life—never! 
IKKATHRYN REINLANDER, Sacramento, Cal. 


Southern Sentimentalism. 


HE most unfair, inopportune and incon- 

gruous picture that I have seen for a year 
was “Those Without Sin,” with Blanche Sweet 
in the leading role. There can be no justifica- 
tion for such a picture. The Northern soldiers 
were grossly misrepresented. They were pic- 
tured as ill-bred, unkempt and utterly lacking 
in respect for women, while the Southern sol- 
diers were clean, well-groomed and all that 
was noble. There was not one decent North- 
ern character in the picture. All the honorable 
people were Southerners, and still the high- 
bred women of Richmond, by deliberate lies 
and malicious gossip, distorted a harmless inci- 
dent until it bore no semblance to the original, 
and ruined the leading lady’s reputation. The 
producers of this picture evidently were suffer- 
ing from brain-storm, and the censors were 
probably on a vacation. 

Tsonet Gray, Tulsa, Okla. 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 


HERE was no mistaking the alma mater of 

those college boys who hazed Charley Ray 
in “The Pinch Hitter.” They came from 
Keystone University all right. Practical joking 
and peppermint stripes were their specialties 
and their smart aleck buffoonery failed to sug- 
gest, even remotely, the antics of a bunch of 
college kids. 

Joun RAnpboitpn, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Shine, 5c. 


FALSE note in an otherwise consistent 

characterization is detected when the 
bold bad man of the slums, with soiled, sul- 
len features and ragged clothes, agrees to do 
the murder in new, well-polished shoes in- 
stead of the old, worn-out pair which you 
would naturally associate with such an indi- 
vidual. Perhaps I am unduly critical, but any- 
thing like this affects me in much the same way 
as if I saw the above mentioned vagabond 
wearing a jaunty fedora instead of that dirty 
cap pulled over his shifty eyes. 
OLIVER SHEPPARD, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





Why-Do-They-Do-It? 





An Anti-Feminist Heard From. 


’m for the dissolution of the “Only-Their- 

Husbands Club.” Just because friend wife 
happened to get there first, is no reason why 
Lou-Tellegen, Elliott Dexter and Owen Moore 
should be put in eclipse by big scareheads on 
every theater signboard proclaiming their bril- 
liant matrimonial connections. If their wives 
run true to form, as far as feminine psy- 
chology goes, they don’t like it either. 

Kae Garrett, Brantford, Ont. 


No, We’ve Never Seen That Kind, Either. 


HAVE been a stenographer for several 

years, have known many stenographers, and 
have seen hundreds of young men and women 
taking “notes,” but never yet have I seen—that 
is, off the screen—a stenographer standing 
up, with absolutely no brace for her paper, 
and taking lengthy dictations at about a mile- 
a-minute speed. That’s one thing; here’s an- 
other: 

Never, oh, never, have I seen a stenogra- 
pher take her employer’s hat and coat upon his 
entrance and hang it up. He usually has the 
pleasure of doing that himself. To be a 
man’s stenographer does not necessarily mean 
being his valet. V. F. H., Houston, Tex. 





The High-heeled Slavey. 


HY do kitchen servants always wear high 

heels? And housework slaveys, too? And 
all the others from tattered farm lassies to 
moonshiner cuties? High heels are hardly the 
thing for mountain hikes, and I’ve yet to find 
a cook with any sort of heels at all. I’m 
willing to concede a high heel or two to a 
French maid who is optically pleasant, but 
darned if I think directors should keep on 
permitting ’em to the rest. Here’s hoping 
PHotopLay solves the shoe problem. 


SuHor STorE Owner. 





Can 


HIS is my eighth year as a regular city 
fireman. That’s why I’m hanged if I 


Anyone Enlighten the Gentleman? 


wouldn’t like to know what brand of asbestos 
clothing our pompadoured film heroes wear 
that enables them to dash through the burning 
building, grab girl or papers and return un- 
scathed to the cheering throng outside, with- 
out even a wet towel for protection. 


WaALTerR L. Garrison, Keokuk, Ia. 





Coincidence or Fate? 






By Elizabeth Peltret 


ERHAPS it was coincidence that 

Leslie Reid, an actor with the Ameri- 
can Film Company in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, should have died at about the same 
time as his two brothers in France and his 
mother in Canada, and just as fame held 
out her arms to him. Yes, it may have 
been coincidence, but somehow it seems 
simpler to take the fatal- 


ture he was given almost as many notices 
as the star. 

After this a scenario called ‘““The Ride 
for Life” was written especially for him. 
It was a western picture, full of the usual 
thrills and hairbreadth escapes. 

The hero, taken prisoner, had his hands 
bound vehind him before he was able to 
destroy some _ written 





istic view of this strange 
real-life drama and re- 
peat the old formula of 
“‘Kismet—what is to be, 
will be.” 

“None of the results 
we know in this world 
have, in point of fact, 
been purposed in ad- 
vance in all their de- 
tails,’ said William 
James in a lecture. And 
again, in the same lec- 
ture, “Things tell a 
story. ‘Their parts hang 
together so as to work 
out a climax. ‘They play 
into each other’s hands 
expressively. Retrospec- 
tively, we can see that 








evidence derogatory to 
the reputation of the 
heroine. ‘The action re- 
quired that he should 
make his escape by 
springing from the top 
of a stage coach into the 
river with his hands still 
bound behind him, Or- 
dinarily, the “stunt” 
would have been doubled 
by a professional 
swimmer but Reid in- 
sisted on doing it him- 
self. It was his first 
leading role and, nat- 
urally, he wanted all of 
the glory. 

The spot from which 
he was to jump was 








although no definite pur- 
presided over a 
chain of events, yet the events fell into a dra- 
matic form with astart,amiddle,anda finish. 

“The world is full of partial stories that 
run parallel to one another, beginning and 
ending at odd times—” 

All of us have heard such stories. His- 
tory and fiction alike are crowded with 
tragedies in which an adverse fate seemed 
to move living people around like puppets. 
Of this type is the story of Leslie Reid. 

Reid was a British subject, handsome 
and talented far beyond the ordinary. At 
the outbreak of the war his mother gave 
her two eldest sons to the service of her 
country but she pleaded with her “baby” 
not to heed the call to arms. 

So, for her sake, Leslie Reid came to 
the United States. He joined a stock com- 
pany in Santa Barbara. After a few 
weeks, the company disbanded and Reid 
became an extra man with the American 
Film Company. He gave promise of un- 
usual success from the start. For a small 
part which he played in his second pic- 


pose 
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Leslie Reid 


carefully marked on the 
bridge — (‘Something 
strange about that,” said an eye witness, 
“they said the motion of the coach must 
have had something to do with what hap- 
pened” )—Exactly how it happened no 
one will ever know, but Reid jumped ten 
feet too soon. His head struck a project- 
ing rock, and he bounced into the river. 
His director jumped in after him. When 
the body came to the surface the face of 
the dead actor was only a few inches away 
from that of the director. 

Reid’s death was all the more tragic in 
that he died just on the verge of the suc- 
cess he coveted and even more utterly un- 
known than if he had been killed ‘“Some- 
where in France.” 

After his death three letters came for 
him. The first opened told of how his 
eldest brother had met death “on the field 
of honor,” and the second letter said that 
his other brother had also died in the serv- 
ice of his country. The third letter told 
him that his mother, too, was dead. She 
had been unable to withstand the shock. 
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A Pioneer Without Whiskers 


By Randolph Bartlett 


HIEN anyone says “pioneer” you 
immediately visualize a_ rather 
ancient party with a heavy curtain 
of “Belshazzars”’ draped from his chin to 


his waist line, whose remarks are usually 
prefaced by “I remember in the fall of 
’76,” whose voice is squeaky, and who is 
saved from being classed as a bore only by 





the reverence which is 
manded by old age. 
However, ladies and gentlemen, do not 
question the word of the present scribe 
when he assures you that the pleasant-faced 
voung man whose features more or less 
adorn these pages, is a pioneer. For in 
the picture business anyone who 


coMm- 


invariably 


Was 
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actually drawing salary for work in the 
camera realm previous to “The Birth of a 
Nation” is a pioneer. 

For example, our present subject, Direc- 
tor Charles Giblyn. When he first began 
work, out in Los Angeles, the places where 
pictures were made were not called studios 
—they were called “camps.” ‘There were 
three good reasons for this. ‘The first was 
that most of the pictures in those days, espe- 
cially those made in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles, were of the wild west variety, call- 
ing for the presence of many cowboys, and 
the whole outfit looked as if it had just 
dropped in. The second reason was that the 
plants were of the most temporary and 
makeshift character. But most important, 
in reference to the word “camp” was the 
military atmosphere. 

[t is a long, long way from these pioneer 
days to the luxurious Selznick Studio in the 
Bronx, with its marble staircases, elaborate 
equipment, shower baths, hot and cold 
stage-hands, etc., ad lib. It is in this pala- 
tial setting that Director Giblyn was found 
recently, working on the latest of his Clara 
Kimball Young pictures.’ 

He dropped Clara, meta- 
phorically of course, for a 
moment, to tell about 
the cinema trenches 

of his pioneer 

days. 

“You could 
always tell 
when you 
were ap- 
proaching a 
moving pic- 
ture plant 


in those 
9? 


Director Giblyn rehearsing Clara 
Kimball Young and David Powell 
in a scene in ‘‘The Price She Paid.”’ 
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said Giblyn, “because you would come 
across a Man sitting on the top rail of a 
locked gate, with a double-barrelled shot- 
gun across his knees. If you made any 
move to enter the place you found yourself 
looking into the business end of the gun, 
and heard a gruff voice wanting to know 
your name, business, color, weight, 
and previous condition of servitude. If you 
satisfied him that it was not your intention 
to steal the star, the camera, the scenario, 
and the watchdog, he allowed you to explain 
the cause of your visit to the inner guard, 
and in the course of time you were passed 
on to the manager. 

“The story of the bloodless battles of 
Edendale would take more time to tell than 
you have to spare. ‘The cause of the cruel 
war was that the now quite respectable and 
peaceful General Film, at that time con- 
trolled, or claimed to control certain 
important patents, which would prevent 
anyone else fram making pictures. While 
the fight was going on in the courts, a few 
of us dared to make pictures anyhow, but 
we guarded our operations as if we were 

second-story workers. We 
thought the other 

fellows were 

the real 

crimi- 


age, 











nals, and in the end the courts said some- 
thing of the same sort. Now anyone can 
make pictures, if they have the money, but 
believe me, in those days it took nerve to be 
a pioneer.” 

Mr. Giblyn has graduated from the rough 
and tumble. He is now one of the highest 
salaried directors in pictures. IT ollowing 
his creation of the Clara Kimball Young 
feature, ““The Price She Paid,” he took over 
the new Selznick star, Constance ‘Talmadge. 
He will make a series of pictures with this 
young sister of the popular Norma in the 
next few months. 

Director Giblyn is one of the few men 
in the picture world who have a successful 
stage background. Most of the big screen 


A Pioneer Without Whiskers 


successes have been achieved by men and 
women who were failures on the stage, or 
at least of no great importance—Griffith, 
Ince, Pickford, ‘lalmadge, Brenon, Stew- 
art, Fairbanks Chaplin, Hart—etc., ad lib. 
again. Giblyn, on the contrary, was well 
known through his connection with such 
productions as those of Harrigan and Hart, 
William Gillette, I. H. Sothern, Charles 
Frohman and Henry W. Savage. 

But he has found his real work in films, 
and his work with Triangle attracted the 
attention of Lewis J. Selznick so favorably 
that he was induced to leave his beloved 
California—he is the most rabid of Los 
Angeles boosters—to take the supervision 
of the big studio in the Bronx. 


THEY’RE NOT AS SCARED AS THEY LOOK 


l 





cee, 


Even the kiddies are called upon to do hair-raising stunts for the camera. But they are never in danger; 
the hero is always at hand. These youngsters, Jane and Katherine Lee, are being featured by William 


Fox in “Two Little Imps.”’ 


















“Dusty” Collects 
Dust for the 

























Red Cross 


HE. big ones of screen- 
land took a big part 

in the Red Cross drive for 
millions. These are scenes 
from the Red Cross band 
concert in Hollywood 
where film stars helped raise 
thousands of dollars. Cecil 
B. deMille, acted as official 
spieler and chief wheedler 
for the entertainment, while 
Dustin Farnum passed the 
hat. 
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Jack Pickford. 


Yup! 


OW all the Pickfords are taken. Olive 

Thomas is going to be Mary’s sister- 
in-law. ‘They’ve been sweethearts for a 
long time, and the engagement was an- 
nounced recently in Los Angeles where they 
are both playing,—no working. 


For several years Miss Thomas deco- 











Olive Thomas. 


They’re Engaged! 


rated Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolics and the 
lollies, and recently she graduated into the 
flickering shadows. She is now being 
starred in Triangle productions. 

Jack has been a star several years, and 
is just old enough to get caught in the 
registration. Olive is just twenty. 





WATCH FOR PHOTOPLAY IN THE LARGE SIZE! 


(Same as Cosmopolitan and American.) 


On all news-stands Sept. Ist. 
Eight wonderful pages of roto- 
gravure and a hundred other 


new features. Better order yours now. It is going to be in great demand, so be sure of getting a copy by speak- 


ing to your newsdealer in 
advance. It’stheonly way. 





BIGGER! BETTER! AND BRIGHTER THAN EVER! 
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A Gentleman of France 


AS SUCH MR. CLARY 
HAS ATTAINED DISTINCT By K. Owen 


SUCCESS ON THE SCREEN 
ERHAPS you saw him as “La 
Tremouille,” the Spider, in ‘‘Joan 


the Woman,” and if you missed him 
there you surely saw him as Sf. Lere- 
monde in “A Vale of Two Cities.” The 
latter was not so important a part, but 
it fully established the right of Charles 
Clary’s title as he is dubbed at the top 
of this page. 

But it is only lately that Mr. Clary 
has been playing Gallic gentleman, if it 
i: permitted to place the Spider in that 
category. And just to make good on 
the title, it may be stated that Mr. Clary 
can family tree himself way back to the 
very day of Joan herself in French his 
tory, with the added distinction of being 
a son of the American Revolution. His 
mother’s great-grandfather was Benja 
min Stoddert, the first secretary of the 
navy who authorized the construction of 
those historic battleships the ‘Constitu- 
tion” and the “Constellation,” the 
names of which are to be perpetuated in 
two modern men-of-war now building. 
Secretary Stoddert himself named 
the originals and his painted portrait ¢ 
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Charles Clary as ‘‘La Tremouille,’’ 
one of the principal roles in “Joan 
the Woman.’’ 








still hangs in the Army and Navy Building in 
Washington. ‘lo complete the family history, 
Mr. Clary’s father was a captain in the Twelfth 

Kentucky Cavalry during the Civil War. 

Mr. Clary, of this sketch, first looked upon 
the world and declared it good, in 
Charleston, Il]. ‘The date was March 
24, the year—strangely enough the 
interviewer forgot to ask him the 
year, but it was somewhere in the last century. 
He went to Kansas at an early age and received 
his education at Washburn College, ‘Topeka. 
He also got his first job in Kansas, working in a 
hay field. 

Mr. Clary obtained his initial job as an actor in 
that histrionic prep school that has turned 


out so many stars, the old Burbank in Los 
(Continued on page 168) 








Photo by 
Hartsook 


Below, Mr. Clary as 
“St. Evremonde’’ in 
a scene from ‘“‘The 
Tale of Two Cities.”’ 
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Chaplin—And How He Does It 


(Continued from page 23) 


tent to do great bodily harm, set upon by 
a violent New Idea. ‘Together they left 
the street set and forgot it. 

There was no picture making that day. 

“Something’s got his goat,” the camera 
men whispered. 

“Rain. No light, street set waiting” 
was the wire report to the home office of a 
studio manager bankrupt en alibi material. 
It may be here remarked in passing that if 
the rain reports from Los Angeles studio 
managers received in New York offices 
were correct submarines could dock in 
Hollywood. 

sut the Street-Idea was not dead. It 
recovered and staggered in from the desert. 
One day while ‘The Rink” was in the cut- 
ting room and the perennial quest for “the 
next story” was reaching one of its periodic 
peaks of acuteness the Street-I[dea knocked 
and was welcomed. 

This time the street throve and blossomed 
into “Easy Street,’’ which according to the 
box-office assay is reported to have run 
more dimes to the running, linear and cubic 
foot than any previous Chaplin comedy. 

Mr. Chaplin may be said never really 
to construct a story. He merely worries 


about a story until it hatches or happens, 


or sort of exudes out of the circumambient 
ether like gum on a cherry tree. The story 
arrives first in the embryo of a piece of 
“business,” in the vernacular of the play- 
craft, related to the then tentative Main 
Idea. ‘This piece of “business” grows and 
grows and grows, at both ends and in the 
middle until it is a story—just like the 
escalator victim’s fall in Sixth Avenue 
grew into a department store built around 
an escalator and Mr. Chaplin as the novice 
floorwalker, beset by circumstances which 
made it necessary and advisable for him 
to use the escalator frequently even if 
ineptly. 

So, any reader who is yet with me will 
see that the quest for “the next story” is 
very closely related to the equally constant 
quest for new gags or pieces of business. 

It is as natural for Mr. Chaplin to find 
new business as it was to Henry D. 
Thoreau to find Indian arrowheads, and 
for the same reason—he is looking for 
them. Chaplin’s only difficulty is in sort- 
ing out his collections and making a choice 
of material. In looking for new stuff Mr. 
Chaplin takes his own where he finds it. 
It may be a joke in the cartoon comics in 


his daily paper, a stunt on the vaudeville 
stage, a street happening, a related story, 
or an accident of his own active fancy. It 
is a part of Mr. Chaplin’s life and work 
to expose himself to crowds and people 
that ne may observe their mannerisms, ex- 
pressions and mishaps. When anything 
makes an impression on him it is sure to 
be translated into picture material at some 
time. Some weeks after Mr. Chaplin went 
to live at the Los Angeles Athletic club, 
where wrestling bouts in the gymnasium 
drew his attention, along came his comedy 
entitled ‘““The Cure.” In ‘The Cure” he 
worked off a wealth of wrestling burlesque 
for some of the best laughs in the piece. 

It is not either plagiarism or misappro- 
priation when Chaplin adopts a bit of 
“business.” He refines, recasts and re- 
coins it into a new product bearing his own 
original imprint. For every idea he cap- 
tures he creates a dozen. 

Chaplin was walking past a store with 
his brother Syd one day, where a window 
trimmer was dusting off a bewigged wax 
figure. 

‘“Here’s business, Syd,—get it in the 
book, put it down.” Chaplin’s voice was 
aquiver with his momentary excitement. 
“Dress up a butler with a wig, put a rub- 
ber tube in it, fill the hair with talcum. 
Then I come along and blow into it, while 
he stands there all dignified. Big puff of 
powder—see—that’ll get a laugh.” 

This incident occurred months ago. It 
is freely forecast that someday, sometime, 
this will appear in a Chaplin comedy— 
unless he boycots the idea to put the lie on 
this forecast. 

To trap the notions and inspirations that 
come to him in the night Chaplin has a 
phonographic dictating machine by his 
bedside. Just how this has been overlooked 
by his press agent I can not say. Into 
this phonograph Mr. Chaplin pours any 
comedy idea which invades his boudoir. 
Then’ in the morning along comes Mr. 
Thomas Harrington, secretary extraordi- 
nary, diplomat unusual, to transcribe any- 
thing of promise he finds in the wax record. 

(N. B.—The author reserves all joke 
rights on the idea of Chaplin talking to 
the dictaphone in his sleep.) 

The Chaplin comedy formula—if there 
were one—would be this: Get an idea 
carrying one “punch” or “gag” or “laugh” 
of major importance. Then build a con- 














tinuity of plot in front of and behind it 
to make it swing into; and appear as part 
of, a story. Note that the phrase is “a 
story,” and not “the story.” Having taken 
care of the big laugh, proceed to tie into 
the continuity material as many incidental 
and occasional laughs as is convenient, 
making sure that there are enough to prop- 
erly support the footage of film and that 
they do not fall too close to one another 
and get into each other’s way—Chaplin 
spaces his laughs far enough apart that 
you may get your breath and be all set 
for the next one—then add dramatic in- 
terest, pathos, tragedy or anything equally 
handy to create somber backgrounds 
against which to parade the laughs. 

It is inevitable that this method should 
lead to experiments and excursions off the 
mainline of construction, often resulting 
in a complete change of the structure as 
originally planned. If one of those inci- 
dental, secondary and ornamental support- 
ing laughs as developed before the camera 
proves a promising lead Mr. Chaplin is 
more likely than not to follow the new 
line of thought, leaving his original con- 
ception of the comedy flat on the lot, so to 
speak. But this means nothing if it should 
happen that yet another “laugh” or new 
piece of business should turn up with still 
better promises. 

Raw film stock ready for the camera 
is about thirty dollars a reel to the buyer, 
but it is nothing at all to Mr. Chaplin. 
When he gets on the trail of a comedy 
Idea he goes after it with the camera shoot- 
ing film stock with the abandon of a ma- 
chine gun marksman repelling a German 
charge. Talking studio costs to Mr. 
Chaplin would make you think that the 
American eagle on the other side of the 
dollar was a buzzard, talking salary—well 
that’s another matter. 

When Mr. Chaplin and the battery of 
cameras at the Lone Star studios got done 
shooting ‘“The Immigrant” he had used 
slightly more than ninety thousand feet 
of raw film stock. Out of this came two 
thousand feet of negative, selected in the 
cutting room, for the printing of the fin- 
ished production. This figure will appear 
particularly significant when it is recalled 
that this is about equal to the reported 
footage of film used in the taking of “The 
Birth of a Nation,” a production which 
was released in twelve reels of one thou- 
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sand feet each, or six times the length of 
the Chaplin comedy. 

When it comes to raw stock Mr. Chap- 
lin can spend money at a rate that would 
have made Coal Oil Johnny think he was 
a miser. Chaplin is after the laughs and 
nothing is going to stop him even if [ast- 
man has to work nights over at Rochester. 
The taking of every Chaplin comedy takes 
enough celluloid to reach from the Bat 
tery to the Bronx. 

There are several things that Mr. Chap- 
lin knows better than any one else in the 
world. One of them is that there is noth- 
ing funny about a homely woman. 

A very great deal of nature’s rawest 
material has been used up in the construc- 
tion of feminine forms and faces that are 
doing the landscape no good. A lot of 
these natural mistakes have appeared in 
motion pictures, but not in Mr. Chaplin’s 
motion pictures. If one is going to laugh 
it is vastly necessary to be in a good frame 
of mind to do it. Nothing is so disturbing 
to the placid poise of the so-called mind 
than the appearance of a girl who looks 
like a neglected opportunity. Mr. Chap- 
lin, whether as a matter of gift or culture 
I know not, is a very competent judge of 
scenery of this character. 

All of this is introductory to the remark 
that Miss Edna Purviance is susceptible 
to observation without fatigue and that 
while her part in Chaplin comedies is 
distinctly that of a foil, she is consider- 
able foil. It is not to be assumed that 
it is merely accident or coincidence that 
she is pretty, that she is just tall enough 
to make Mr. Chaplin appear not too large 
on the screen, that she is in blonde con- 
trast to his brunette tone, or that she is 
of Junoesque design in contrast with his 
slenderness of form. ‘Those are the reasons 
why she appears opposite. 

True to my promise I have set forth the 
complete science of Chaplinism. Do not 
think that Mr. Chaplin knows all these 
things. He can not and does not. Mr. 
Chaplin is not an organized thinker or 
worker. If he had a correct system of 
mental operation and knew how to run 
himself as a producing machine he would 
be a failure. 

Science knows a lot about proteins and 
carbohydrates but the hen still controls 
the egg market. It is so with Chaplin 
comedies. 























Ruth and 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE 
VERSATILE YOUNG 


By K. 


NLESS you are familiar with 
the Hollywood hills, you’d 
have a rather difficult time 

finding the domicile of Ruth 

Stonehouse. It’s up in beauti- 
ful Laurel Canyon, a_ pic- 
turesque gash in the moun- 
tains which overlook the 

cinema empire of Hollywood, 

California. It’s a sort of cross 

between a Swiss chalet and a 
bungalow, surrounded on. all 
sides by nearly every breed of 
tree mentioned in Mr. Webster’s 
work on words. It’s the sort 
of a place a literary hermit 
would select at which to compile 
We forgot to ask his magnum opus, or words to 
Ruth if she answers that effect. 


rll tense # And the Stonehouse house has a kind 
mut this picture woule Re cagiis 4 P ing 
lead one to believe 1 Jiterary atmosphere at that, owing 


that she does. to the fact that the little actress is also 























DOMESTIC LIFE OF THAT 
PERSON--RUTH STONEHOUSE 











































It seems that 
the long- 
handled im- 
plements of 
the garden 
have suc- 
ceeded the 
golf stick in 
the estimation 
of the ‘‘movie 
stars.’’ 


Her House 


Owen 


quite clever as a writer of film stories. 
And it’s also the home of Mr. Stoneh— 
or rather, Mr. Joseph Roach, who, in 
private life, so to say, is the husband 
of Miss Stonehouse. Mr. Roach is a 
writer of considerable repute in photo- 
play circles. The rest of the family 
comprises “Billy,” a Scotch collie who 
has an intense dislike for automobiles 
and onions. 

Although rather difficult of approach, 
the Stonehouse house is a happy destina- 
tion once reached. The wayfarer is as- 
sured a hearty welcome, flanked bv 
wholesome food and drink, and un 
less especially desired, no one will 
talk shop. 

‘The lady of the house, Miss Stone- 
house is now sezving her second year at 
Universal. During the year which has 
elapsed she has been promoted to a director- 
ship, but she is again “‘just acting”? because 
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of the many difficulties which beset the 
path of the actress-directress. She is 
proud, however, of the fact that she “got 
away with it” when she was writing, act- 
ing and directing her own “stuff.” 

Miss Stonehouse, who is better known as 
just “Ruthy” on the big “lot,” is a Western 
girl. She was born in Denver, and raised 
in Arizona. Some of her fondest recollec- 
tions are of her childhood home in Douglas, 
Ariz., during the days when that border 
town was one of the few “wild and woolly” 
spots on the U. S. map. ‘Then she was 
sent to school in Illinois; learned to dance 


Photoplay 


Magazine 


gracefully enough to get into vaudeville 
and finally turned to the shadow stage. 

For a number of years Miss Stonehouse 
was [issanay’s leading star in Chicago. 
She remained with them until joining Uni- 
versal a little more than a year ago. 

There is nothing else to catalogue but 
the facts that the heroine of this sketch 
loves riding and hunting and her home life, 
which includes a vegetable garden and a 
lot of flowers. 

“It’s a perfectly dandy life” said Miss 
Stonehouse by way of an interview; ‘and 
my ambition is to be a good director.” 





“For Instance!”’ 


HI. recent successful film production 
of Augustus ‘Thomas’ “Witching 
Hour” recalls an inimitable story of the 
days attending its preparation for the stage. 
The producing manager, an energetic 
though ignorant man, had just been bit- 
ten by the flea of amateur stagecraft, and 
took it upon himself to conduct as much 
of the rehearsals as Mr. ‘Thomas’ pa- 


The Motion Picture “School” 


KPORTS indicate that the fake mo- 

tion picture school is beginning to 
show itself again. ‘This evil is not new, 
indeed, it seemed at one time that it had 
been entirely wiped out. 

The methods of the “schools” are out- 
right swindles. ‘They charge a certain 
amount for a try-out film to determine 
the photographic possibilities of the appli- 





tience would permit. And 


cant and a considerably 





Mr. Thomas was very pa- 
tient. His 
dered at his smiling phil- 
osophy; but they under- 
rated the ‘Thomas re- 


friends won- 


sources. 

Anyone who remembers 
this play will recall its 
superb lines ; its glittering 
epigrams; its rich, ripe 
humor; its scintillant 
philosophy. It is one of 
the most literary manu- 
scripts ever written for 





larger amount for a 
course in screen acting. 
Naturally, every appli- 
cant passed the film test. 
In the end the victim gets 
a bit of film, a few stills 
and a _ resplendant di- 
ploma. In many _in- 
stances ‘“‘graduates” are 
promised positions with 
reputable concerns. In 
the end comes disillusion- 
ment to the victim. 

Not one of _ these 








the American stage. 

At the dress-rehearsal 
this had been 
passing in magnificent re- 4 
view before a number of 
admiring watchers, and at 
its conclusion no one felt 


© Int. Film Service 


episode 


universal 





** The film has come to rank as the very 
high medium for the dissemination of 
public intelligence, and since it speaks 
language it 
importantly to the 
America’s plans and purposes.” 


schools can aid a would- 
be screen player. ‘They 
have nothing to teach; in 
fact, their recommenda- 
tion is an outright handi- 
cap. A number of com- 
panies have been calling 


lends itself 
presentation of 


President Wilson 








that he had at hand the proper thing to 
say. Except the astute young manager. 

“Say!” he cried, popping up from a 
front seat where he had been sitting on 
his spine; ‘what we need in here is a 
lotta bright talk!” 

Everyone was aghast and _ outraged. 
Save Thomas. He leaned forward, smiling. 

“Yes?” he agreed. “For instance?” 


for concerted action against the evil. This 
would aid, of course. But the menace will 
never be stamped out until all moving pic- 
ture publications as well as newspapers 
follow the lead of PHoropLay and refuse 
the advertisements of the swindling mo- 
tion picture “schools.” No magazine can 
retain its self respect and allow fraudulent 
advertisements in its columns. 





The Shadow Stage 






(Continued from page 106) 


rapid scenes, cut-backs and visions of the 
screen. When the witness in the stage pro- 
duction of “On Trial” began to tell about 
the murder the lights suddenly faded, as 
quickly came on again, and lo! his evidence 
became visible and material, re-enacting 
itself just as he saw it. [Extraordinary re- 
hearsing, military precision and a revolv- 
ing stage made these things possible in the 
famous Candler theatre production. For 
this very reason, “On Trial” on the screen 
is a matter of supreme difficulty ; its spoken 
appeal lay only in its great novelty, and in 
pictures this novelty is no novelty at all. 

James Young, handling it for Essanay, 
did as well as any director could have done 
with the piece, and better than most. Play- 
ing a good part himself he was assisted by 
Sidney Ainsworth, Thomas Guinan, Bar- 
bara Castleton, little Mary McAllister and 
Pat Calhoun, and hindered by Corenne 
Uzell. 

“Filling His Own Shoes”: Bryant Wash- 
burn’s job, unaccomplished if the shoes are 
the lovable Skinner’s, as they must be, 
since Washburn is wearing them. Try 
again, Bryant. 

“The Land of Long Shadows”: 
the mine-run of “frozen North” 
drama, with Jack Gardner. 


one of 
melo- 


THEL BARRYMORE’S is another 

great talent which seems to be wan- 
dering about disconsolate in motion pic- 
tures. ‘““The Greatest Power,” a five-reel 
charge of spies and explosives, is a fine ex- 
ample of the old-fashioned mechanical 
melodrama—of which we spoke more ex- 
tensively in our opening paragraphs—in 
which fulminate mysteries, not souls, make 
the swirl of action. Only the adroit 
scenario of A. S. LeVino, creating proba- 
bility where probability never stood before, 
and weaving a thread of human interest 
into a fabric old as the pyramids and dry 
as the dust therein, makes this celludrama 
endurable. 

“The Trail of the Shadow”: next month 
we think we will offer a prize for the epi- 
gram best describing the numerous plays of 
this type: smug, dull, hypocritical, full of 
a fairly shocking appreciation of virtue, 
and the notion that there are two classes 
of men: the ivory-soap pure, and the 
skunks. 


Trail of the Shadow.” 





Emmy Webhlen illustrates “The . 


‘“Aladdin’s Other Lamp”: here is Viola 
Dana, Metro’s best bet. ‘Uhe play is a trifle 
whose sweetness would be somewhat sugary, 
perhaps, were it not livened by Miss Dana’s 
very real and delightful humanity, and re- 
lieved by the careful direction of Mr. Col- 
lins, who is probably delighted in being 
Miss Dana’s husband, but who, we feel 
assured, would ride in an automobile even 
if he were not. ‘The story of “Aladdin’s 
Other Lamp” has been told at length in 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, so it need not be 
re-related here ; but it is a quaint, clean lit- 
tle story, full of charm ; and it is well acted, 
and well produced. 


ECENT Fox productions include ‘The 

Slave,” a very moral play featuring the 
very bizarre Valeska Suratt, with her very 
freak clothes; another Suratt play called 
“The Siren,” and described as “fa drama of 
transgression”; ‘Two Little Imps,” a 
quaint little vehicle for those real little 
imps, Jane and Katherine Lee; and “Some 
Boy,” which we can only guess is a to-be- 
expected attempt to beat Julian Eltinge 
into pictures. Here George Walsh, never 
an easy actor, always an extraordinary 
poser, fusses himself up completely in the 
togs of a girl. The best that can be said 
for the picture is that it is harmless. 


“THE MAELSTROM”: a melodramatic 
play, with plenty of action and ma- 
terial thrill, deploying Earle Williams and 
Dorothy Kelly. The suspense is good, and 
because the casting has been carefully done 
—the players include such people as Julia 
Swayne Gordon, Denton Vane and Robert 
Gaillard—the parts are uniformly played 
with snap and speed. ‘The piece is a bit 
old-fashioned, but it is well done. 

“The Question”: a dream play, featuring 
Alice Joyce and Harry Morey. To their 
names must be added that of Gladden 
James, in a rather unsympathetic role. 
The trio do excellent work in a play whese 
technique may be judged by the source of 
the revolver, which, as is to be expected in 
all drammers of this class, is lifted from 
the table’s drawer. 

“The Magnificent Meddler”: a turbulent 
story of an inexperienced but capable 
hand’s “meddling” with the affairs of a 
newspaper in Arizona. The featured: 
Antonio Moreno and Mary Anderson. 


PHOTOPLAY ACTORS 


Find the Film Players’ 


THE PRIZES 
Ist Prize $10.00 3rd Prize $3.00 
2nd Prize 5.00 4th Prize 2.00 
Ten Prizes, Each $1.00 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to 
them) are for the correct, or nearest correct, sets of 
answers to the ten pictures here shown. 

As the names of most of these movie people have 
appeared many, many times before the public, we feel 
sure you must know them. 

This novel contest is a special feature department 
of Photoplay Magazine for the interest and benefit of 
its readers, at absolutely no cost to them——the Photo- 
play Magazine way. 

The awards are all for this month’s contest. 


TRY IT 


All answers to this set must be mailed before Sept. 
2, 12917. 









































WINNERS OF THE JULY PHOTO- 


First Prize....$10.00—Mrs. W. R. Welhaf, Mrs. F. Hank, Chey- 
Cortland, N. Y. enne, Wyo. 


, Mrs. Robert Cloughen, 
Second Prize.. 5.00—Mrs. S. L. Lyons, Mountain Lakes. N. 
Grand Forks, N. ; 


f 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Dak. $1.00 Prizes to / 

Third Prize... 3.00—Mr. Fred Hall, West | 
| 
| 
l 


J. 

Miss Ruth M. Tainter, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Miss Gertrude Dorn, 

M 


Haven, Conn. 


Miami, Fla. 
rs. H. Sorensen, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Fourth Prize.. 2.00—Miss Kathryn Tim- 
mins, Chariton, Ia. 
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NAME PUZZLE 


Names in These Pictures 


DIRECTIONS 


Each picture represents the name of a _ photoplay 
actor or actress. The actor’s name is really a descrip- 
tion of the picture that goes with it; for example— 
“Rose Stone” might be represented by a rose and a 
rock or stone, while a gawky appearing individual look- 
ing at a spider web could be ‘‘Web Jay.” 

For your convenience and avoidance of mistakes, we 
have left space under each picture on which you may 
write your answers. Remember to write your full name 
and address on the margin at the botiom of both pages. 
Cut out these pages and mail in, or you may send in 
your answers on a separate sheet of paper, but be sure 
they are numbered to correspond with the number of 
each picture. There are 10 answers. 

Address to Puzzle Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 350 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 

We have eliminated from this contest all red tape 
and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. 
Only one set of answers allowed each contestant. 

Awards for answers to this set will be published in 
Photoplay Magazine. Look for this contest each month. 





a NOTICE 
ALWAYS BATHE 
On LEE SDE 

4 oF Tris PIER 

































































PLAY ACTORS NAME PUZZLE 


{ Miss Miriam Briston, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Mrs. Robert Beasley, 
Beeville, Texas. 
Mrs. B. F. Lloyd, At- 

lanta, Ga. 
Miss Nancy Buhta, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Edna Davis, Fort 
| Wayne, Ind. 


$1.00 Prizes to } 
(Continued) 





CORRECT ANSWERS TO THE JULY 
PUZZLE CONTEST 


6. Gail Kane. 
7. John Mason. 


1. Marguerite Clark. 
2. Harold Lockwood. 
3. June Caprice. 

4. Arline Pretty. 

5. Theda Bara. 


8. Peggy Hyland. 
9. De Wolf Hopper. 
10. Kathlyn Williams. 
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one play. 


promptly and often. 





envelope. 
Magazine, Chicago. 


NAPOI EON, 
take the 
portance of the issue, your answer was delayed 
until we had an opportunity of ascertaining in 


wishing to 


PoRTLAND, OrzeE.—Not 
because of the im- 


word of anyone 


person the real low-down truth in the matter. 
Well, here it is: Mary Pickford’s eyes are hazel; 
not blue, nor gray. That’s final. Sorry to dis- 
turb you further, but Mary was really 24 in April, 



















OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers, each as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
There are hundreds of others *‘in line ” with you 
at the Questions and Answers window, so be considerate. 
This will make it both practical and pleasant to serve you 
Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side_of the paper. 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. If 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped 
Write to Questions and 


ve lhlbliy, 
Mell iy, 
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Studio addresses 


Sign your full name 


> 








Answers, Photoplay 


Desmond. [Presume this is the role to which 
you refer. 

_H. P., Qurewec, Canapa.—Write the Christie 
Film Co. at Gower and Sunset Blvd., Holly- 


wood, Cal. 





3., JACKSONVILLE, FLa.—Hobart Bosworth’s 
chief roles this year were in “Joan the Woman,” 
“Oliver Twist,” “A Mormon Maid” 








your figures, deductions and subtractions to the and “What 
contrary notwithstanding. Now go back to St. Money Can't Buy.” Your laudatory comment is 
Helena, Nap, and your potato deeply appreciated. 
patch. —_—_—_ 
J. L., Freenoitp, N. J.—Miss 

Atpua Bertr, _MELBourne, N order to provide Minter has renewed her con- 
A USTRALIA.—Sorry, but we tract with American. Her ad- 
can't identify the photoplay space for the hun- dress is American Film Co., 
from your vivid description, so dreds of new corre- Santa Barbara, Cal. 
it must be one of the few we : . 
never had the pleasure of see spondents in this de- Jane, Drs Moines, Ia.— 


ing. Adda Gleason played the 
lead in “Ramona.” She was 
on the legitimate stage prior to 
entering pictures. Virginia 
Pearson is 29, Myrtle Stedman 
in her early thirties and Kath 








partment, it is the aim 
of the Answer Man to 
refrain from repeti- 
tions. If you can’t find 
your answer under your 
own name, look for it 
under another. 


Joseph Henaberry, who played 
Lincoln in “The Birth of a 
Nation,” has never used any 
other name and was never in 
vaudeville. He is now one of 
Douglas Fairbanks’ directors. 
Marshall Neilan directed “The 
Tides of Barnegat” and re- 
cently completed “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm” with Mary 
Pickford. Yep, you’re wrong. 








lyn Williams does not. state 
her age for publication 
T. S., RocHester, N. Y.— 
You have been eating some- 
thing, child, which hasn't 
agreed with you. There have 
been no stories in PuHuotopiay: recently about 
Mary Pickford or Francis X. Bushman. Clara 


Kimball Young seems to be disengaged at pres- 


ent. Had a story about Charley Ray about a 
year ago. Fifteen cents will bring it to your 
door. 

Mo.uize, Toronto, CAnapva—dAfter a _ diligent 


search we fail to locate any governess in “The 
sirth of a Nation.” Try it again. 

Sunny Jim, Cuersea, Mass.—Lizette Thorne 
is still with American and will probably answer 
your letter if she doesn’t die alaffin. Your sense 
of humor is so gruesome that you ought to make 
a hit writing comedies. Moral: Don’t try to kid 
the Answer Man. 

L. L., Rocxrorp, Itt.—Charles Gunn played 
Otis Slade in “Blood Will Tell” with William 
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Franklyn is not related to 
Dustin or William. Call on us 


often, Jane. We will be glad to hear from you. 


Tue Grirts, Hicetns, Tex.— Pests? Well, 
rather not! Your devotion is positively touch- 
ing. By the way, what’s the fare to Higgins 


from Chicago? 


Frank, Brooktyn, N. Y.—Shirley Mason gets 
her mail in care of McClure Pictures, McClure 
Bldg., New York City. Her real name is Leonie 
Flugrath. Doris Pawn is with Fox and June 
Caprice was born in 1899. Sidney Ayres died 
last September. 





VioLtet, WELLINGTON, New Zreatanp.—Maurice 
and Walton are married. They have been 
dancing partners for several years. Robert 
Walker is married. Francis Ford’s wife is a 
non-professional. Don’t seem to know anything 
here about Lillie Leslie. 












PHRYNE AND DapHNE, KNOXVILLE, TENN.— 
30th Mary and Marguerite have natchelly curly 
hair and they very, very seldom resort to wigs. 
Now trot along to school. 


CiypE, CoLtumsus, O.—‘Brownie” Vernon’s 
first name is really Agnes, and if you address her 
at Universal City, Cal., she'll gct the letter unless 
the mail train is wrecked. 





SUNSHINE, SAN Francisco.—Theda Bara’s first 
work in Los Angeles was “Cleopatra,” which was 
begun in New York. Yes, there are several 
points of resemblance between Messrs. Lockwood 
and Hamilton, noticeably in the number of eyes, 
ears, etc.. possessed by each. Enjoyed your 
newsy letter. Write again. 


3e—E Kay, Los ANGELEsS.—So you 
answers “are getting humorous.” Well, | sis, 
there’s nothing like trying, is there? William S. 
Hart was born in 1874. Do we think he is hand- 
some? We pass that one; Bill's a friend of 


think our 


Questions and Answers 
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Atine, PocateLto, Ipa.—Antonio Moreno is 
no longer a Vitagrapher. He is now with Astra, 
one of the Pathe producing units. 


F. E. L., Wetitincton, New ZeEALAND.—Your 
friend is wrong and you are right—most em- 
phatically so. Those fights and tumbles are the 
real thing. If there has been any faking in any 
of the Fairbanks films, it has been kept a secret 
from the cameraman. Thanks ever so much for 
your appreciation. 





Rita, Toronto, Canapa.—Charies Clary had a 
big part in “Joan” with Geraldine Farrar, then 
he went to Fox and played in “A Tale of Two 
Cities” and other big productions. Mary Pick- 
ford’s latest is “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
Yes, we heard she was born in Toronto. We, 
also, think “Pearls of Desire” is quite some story. 


Gym, MitwavuKker.—Charles Ray was born in 
Jacksonville, Ill., and educated in Los Angeles. 
He entered the pictures soon after graduating 








our’n. Florence Vidor was the from High School. 
sister in “American Methods.” _ = _ 
Alan Forrest is the husband of Betty, GLouUCESTER, Mass.— 
Anna Little. No, you’re not | Edward Langford played oppo- 
too large to become a “‘movie Othatconstant repe- ae = Kane in “As Man 
queen.” Yes, some girls do ask +): Made er.” Dustin Farnum 
“rather silly questions.” (Just | tition of addresses played the title role in “A 
entre nous though, if they | may be obviated, letters Gentleman from Indana” and 
didn’t, we’d have a hard time Valentine Grant starred in 
holding this job.) | to screen players ad- Ag Innocent Lie.” Vivian 
—_— . Rich was featured in “When 
Anxious, SHERMAN, TEX. | dressed in care of Empty Hearts Are Filled.” 
Antrim Short may be reached | PHOTOPLAY MAG- Edna Holland was Madame 
at Universal City, Cal. Barastoff in “The Confession 





eomnneeeeeen AZINE will be imme- | 4 Madame Barastoff.” “The 

Reaper, Lowerr, Mass.— . eart of Lincoln” was done 

We've told the editor about diately forwarded to | by Francis Ford for Universal. 
your Webster Campbell  re- their destination. 


quest. Anna Nillson is the 
wife of Guy Coombs. 





E. K., Purvaperpura.—FEthel 
Clayton is an 1890 girl and she 





R. J. H., Mount Union, Pa. 
—So you gather that we are a man. Heavens, 
that confirms a suspicion we have long cherished ! 
Mr. Warner’s full name is Henry Byron Warner 
and his wife is Rita Stanwood. His big stage 
hit was in “Alias Jimmie Valentine” and he was 


last with Selig in Chicago. Write him at 58 
East Washington St., that city. Liked your 
letter. 


D. P., Havana, Cusa.—It’s really too bad that 
you don’t get the opportunity to see good photo- 
plays down there. Why don’t you protest to the 
theater people. Louise Lovely was in the July 
number, so your request was anticipated. 





GRACE, GREEN Bay, WIs. 
est idea what you are trying to get over. 
it another whirl. 





Haven’t the slight- 
Give 


Preccy, PAsApenA, Cat.—Yes, quite a few of 
‘em get away with it until they fall down on 
their alimo. ;. Ruth King, who is the wife of 
Tom Forman, is now with Essanay at Culver 
City, Cal. 


Accir, Mempuis, Tenn.—You most certainly 
are mistaken. That was Mr. and Mrs. Bushman. 
Be sure you're right before you write. 





Epa, Cutcaco.—The Chaplin contract last year 
called for twelve and not ten pictures. The last 
of the dozen is just being completed although 
the contract expired on March 20. Glad to get 
your correction on the Pickford eyes. 





is just as good an actress as 
; you think she is. Write her 
care of World for a photograph. 


G. H., Pontiac, Itt.—Hazel Dawn is not mar- 
ried; Geraldine Farrar can be reached through 
the Lasky company and Mae Murray in private 
life is Mrs. Jay O’Brien. 


J. K., Sureverort, La—Biograph changed the 
name of “Judith of Bethulia” to “Her Condoned 
Sin” when it was re-issued. Why? Search us. 
The reason was probably pathological rather than 
financial. 


A. D., Minneapoiis.—Edward 
release is “God’s Man.” He is mum about his 
birthday. William Garwood was last with Uni- 
versal and Violet Mesereau still is. Marguerite 
Clark’s latest is “Cinders.” 


Earle’s latest 


Mavis, Freeport, L. I.—It seems to be a pretty 
well established fact that Olive Thomas is now 
Mrs. Jack Pickford, although no formal an- 
nouncement has been made. Miss Minter is to be 
with American for the next two years. You 
probably know all about those eyes now. Your 
other requests have been forwarded to the board 
of strategy with a favorable recommendation. 


B. C., New Orteans, La.—We have no record 
of “What Will People Say?” having been pub- 
lished in any of the motion picture magazines; 
nor has there been a story about Mr. Del.int. 
Ella Golden was the dancer in “The Love Liar” 
and she was not in “Wasted Years.” 
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L. L.—All your questions can be answered in 
the negative: Pearl White isn’t married, Creigh- 
ton Hale isn’t married, Dustin Farnum isn’t mar- 
ried to Winifred Kingston, John Bowers isn ‘— 
hold on, we’re not so sure about that, but we’re 
perfectly willing to give him the benefit of the 
doubt anyway. Warren Kerrigan is not partial 
to any particular leading lady, but regards variety 
as the paprika of existence. 


Heart, Mr. 


Pec o’ YER CARMEL, Pa.—Sorry, 
Peg, if, in our conscientious adherence to the 
truth, we have smashed some of your illusions 


We've spoken to the editor 
about it, but he says he’s powerless and that 
you'd better plead with said idols yourself. Yes, 
Blanche Swe et appeared in the old Biograph, “Oil 
-_ Water.” Yes, again, it was at Mission Inn, 
California, that Mary and Owen were married. 
Douglas Fairbanks is not the father of the Fair- 
banks twins. Why did they call it “The Deep 
Purple?” Oh, suppose. they wanted a change of 
color scheme. Didn't you find it an agrecable 
relief from the scarlet titles 
that have been so popular? 


coneerning your idols. 
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Picture Company (Kay-Bee). He is five feet 
eleven and three-quarters inches in height, ac- 
cording to his own statement. 


DARLEINE, BEATRICE, NEB.—For your benefit 
and that of the seventeen other young women who 
are losing sleep and weight worrying over the 
question of whether or not Montague Love is 
married: He isn’t—that’s a fact. 


J. I. A., Vancouver, B. C_——We must reply to 
your question concerning Anita Stewart’s popu- 
larity with a decided affirmative. Miss Stewart 
was born in Brooklyn in 1896 and went to school 
at Erasmus Hall there. Her screen work has 
been done exclusively for Vitagraph, notably in 
“A Million Bid,” “He Never Knew,” “Sins of the 
Mother,” “The Goddess”. (a series), “My Lady’s 
Slipper,” “The Suspect,” “The Daring of Diana” 
and “The Girl Philippa.” In spite of the unde- 
niable charm of her lovely brown hair and eyes, 
Miss Stewart has so far escaped matrimony. 


E. B., Cotumprana, O.—NO, 
Earle, Kathlyn and Clara Wil- 








- liams are not related. Louise 

F. M., Des Moines, Ilowa.— Lovely, who is married and 
Mae Marsh has left Triangle who was an extra girl before 
for Goldwyn, and Bobby Har- LL letters sent is 2 with Uni- 
ron has gone to England to . . versa Oo are erbert Raw- 
join Griffith. David Wark to this depart linson and Jay Belasco. Little 
Griffith is no longer connected ment which do not Marie Osborne is with Pathe 


Triangle—never has been 
very much so, according to his 
own statement. The “B.” in 
Henry B. Walthall’s signature 


with 





contain the full name 
and address of the 


and Theda Bara is with Fox. 


Cast of “The Bugler of Al- 
giers” Gabrielle, Ella Hall; 


Anatole Picard, Kingsley Bene- 











stands for Brazale. Here’s the sender, will be disre- dict; Pierre Dupont, Rupert 
cast of “Hell’s Hinges”: Blaze Julian. 
Tracy, William S. Hart; Faith garded. Please do - ——« . - 
Henley, Clara. Williams; Rev. : : , a AMPA, Fra.— The 
Robert Henley, Jack Standing; not violate this rule. Fairbanks twins are fifteen 
Silk Miller, Alfred Hollings- years old. “Our Wives,” “The 
worth; Clergyman, Robert Mc- Stranger in Gray,” “A Royal 
Kim; Zeb Taylor, J. Frank Family,” “Emmy of Stork’s 
gurke; Dolly, Louise Glaum. Nest,” “The Kiss of Hate,” 
. a “The Crucial Test,” “The Narrow Path,” “The 
Tue Kip, NASHVILLE, TENN.—Ethel Clayton, Blossom and the Bee” and “Miss George Wash- 


which was her real name before she had a hus- 
band named Kaufman, was born in Champaign, 
Illinois, on November 8, 1890, and married on 
February 10, 1914. She has no children. Joseph 
Schenck is Norman Talmadge’s husband. 
Wis.—A little directory for 
your own personal use: Marguerite Clark, Famous 
Players, New York City; Mary Miles Minter, 
American, Santa Barbara, California; Dustin 
Farnum, Fox, Los Angeles, California; Earl 
Williams, Vitagraph, Brooklyn, New York. 


M. M., Granp Rapips, 
hair is red and her eyes 
twenty-eight and unmarried. Florence La Badie, 
who has brown hair and blue eyes is five years 
younger than Pearl and George Ovey is five years 


older. 


G. C., Racine, 





Micu.—Pearl White’s 
are green and she’s 


M. B., PuHILapeLtpHta, PA.—Valentine Grant, 
who happens to be of feminine persuasion, and 
Sidney Mason played in “The Daughter of Mac- 
Gregor.” Why does Olga Petrova always wear 
a wrist watch? Well, since, as far as we have 
been able to observe, madame never wears it 
hz inging down her back or clamped to her ankle, 
but in the place where one naturally expects to 
see a wrist watch, do you think that it would be 
presumptuous for us to state that she uses it for 
the purpose of telling the time? 








RosSE AND LILLIAN, CLEVELAND, Oun10.—In 1912, 


Harold Lockwood was with the New York Motion 


ington” are a few of the plays in which Niles 
Welch has appeared. 


Sary Ann TRIANGLE, NEw York City.—Where 
have they gone to? Well, Flora Finch now has 
her own company, Mary Fuller is with Lasky, the 
Fairbanks twins with ‘Thanhouser, and Dorothy 
Bernard with Frohman. Joyce Fair isn’t with Es- 
sanay any more. She’s about thirteen years old 
and has been on the stage. 


A. W. C., Tasman, N. Z.—Seena Owen, alias 
Signa Auen, of Fine ’Arts, was born in Spokane, 
Washington. She was educated there and in 
Copenhagen and has been on the screen since 
1914—with Kalem, Reliance- Majestic and Fine 
Arts. “The Lamb,” “The Penitents,” “Martha’s 
Vindication” and “Intolerance” are among her 
best pictures. Miss Owen is five feet six inches 
in height, is very fond of art and music and is 
the wife of George Walsh. 


A, 3 Tn 
Won” 
Elliott Dexter ; 
Cleo Duvene, Mayme 
Gray. 


New York City.—Cast of “Lost and 
Cinders, Marie Doro; Walter Crane, 
Kirkland Gaige, Carl Stockdale; 
Kelso; B. H. Holt, Robert 


TRIANGLE Booster, LAWRENCE, Mass.—House 


Peters’ last pictures were “As Men Love,” with 
Myrtle Stedman, “The Lonesome Chap,” with 
louise Huff, and “The Highway of Hope.” The 


fact that the Griffith players have disbanded does 
not mean that you will have fewer opportunities 
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Y is Starland! The wonderful white-lit Mecca of Amer- 


ica’s playgoers. Glittering lights spell the names of the world’s great- 
est players and plays. Throngs of well groomed men and richly appareled 
women crowd in the box office line. The whole gay populace is electrified 
with the joy of living. And well it may be! For the plays of Broadway are 
the cream of the world—and Broadway’s favorite players rule supreme. 


You want this Broadway flavor of finest class 
—the kind of pictures presented at New York's 
famous Strand and Rialto theatres. The exqui- 
site setting}s—the master productions—the real 
stars—translated by Paramount from the living, 
stage to the eternal screen. 


And now you can see these great stars and 
pictures by simply asking your local theatre 
manager to present them. Paramount's new 
“open booking,” policy enables him to do this 
easily—and profitably. 


Sessue Hayakawa, Jack Pickford, Vivian Martin 
Billie Burke, Julian EltinZe, Ann Pennington, 
Wallace Reid, Pauline Frederick and Mar- 
puerite Clark. Also Paramount-Arbuckle two- 
reel comedies, Victor Moore and Black Diamond 
sinple reel comedies, the Paramount-Bray Picto- 
graph, weekly “Magazine on the Screen” and 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures. 
Ask your theatre manager to book Paramount 


Pictures. Send us coupon below for illustrated 
magazine—"“Picture Progress.” 





He can offer you Mme. Petrova, Lina Cavalieri, 
tclures-(orporation- 


Pan 
Controlled by 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


ADOLPH ZUKOR, President JESSE L. LASKY, Vice-President 
CECIL B. DE MILLE, Director-General 


NEW YORK 


FREE—“PICTURE 
PROGRESS” 


Please put my name on your 
list for ‘Picture Progress’’— 
to be mailed free. 





















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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of seeing them than formerly. They’re all work- 
ing just as hard as ever. Since you wrote us, 


Douglas Fairbanks has acquired a company of 
his own, releasing through Artcraft. 


Ima Nutt, RAcinE, Wis.—Your pen name is 
startlingly original. How did you ever think of 
it? Ella Hall is twenty-one and Charles Chaplin 
is thirty-one. Yes, we liked your letter and shall 
try to be patient until you write again, but don't 
wait too long. Kathleen Williams’ address is 
Morosco. 


Henry, Troy, S. C.—You will have to be more 
explicit—in other words, put us wise to what 
you really want us to do. Can’t tell from your 
letter whether you want us to make you a suc- 
cessor to F. X. Bushman or to Captain Kidd. 


ADELAIDE, Cuicaco.—We haven't all of Tom 
Meighan’s stage record. His wife, Frances Ring, 
has never appeared on the screen. She did play 
in stock in Los Angeles. At this writing Dustin 
Farnum is making his final pic- 
ture under his Fox contract. 


Photoplay Magazine 


should be given a half million of it, isn’t it? As 
a general rule, salaries are based on the earning 
power of the player. 


M. C., Lackawanna, N. Y.—Bill Hart has 
never been married, but we'll bet you an Easter 
bonnet, payable in 18 months from date, that 
he'll get hitched within that time. Now don’t 
all write at once. The address is Culver City, 
Cal. 


Ernet C., Toronto, Canapa.—Lois Weber’s 
address is corner Vermont Ave. and Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


S. T., Hanna, La.—Don’t you mean “Not My 
Sister’? If ,.you do, the little sister was Alice 
Taafe. She is still with Triangle at Culver City. 


E. F., CHEYENNE, Wyo. —It 
Joyce’s baby in “Her Secret.” Tom Moore is 
with Lasky. He has played with his wife many 
times in the old Kalem days. 


wasn’t Alice 


Bape, Quepec, CANADA. — 





Yes, it is trying to answer s° 
many questions. We're just 
trying all the time. 


New York City.— 
who married Mar 
vuerite Clark in “The Valen- 
tine Girl” was Richard Ba- 
thlemess. He is 22 years old. 


E. P 


The man tinations 


addressed 


Gracie, Brookityn.—William 
Farnum is now playing at Fort 
Lee, N. J. His wife was 
known as Olive White on the 
stave and they have a little 
adopted daughter. 


L. W. J., GLENDALE, CAL— 





te department 

will be glad to for- 
ward to the proper des- 
all letters 
in care of 
PHOTOPLAY MAG- 
— AZINE, to any of the 
screen players. 
a service department 
and is conducted solely 
for the convenience and 
- pleasure of its readers. 


You will have some trouble 
getting in touch with Mlle. 
Alice Lagrange, who played 
Marie in “Mothers of France.” 
She is “somewhere in France.” 


Esste, GREENVILLE, O.— 
Mary Boland played the lead 
in “Stepping Stones.” Roy 
Stewart was born in 1884 at 
This is San Diego, Cal. 

Lora, Sart Lake, Utan.— 
Monte Blue was the youthful 
bandit in “Hands Up.” He 
played the cowboy who pre- 
tended to be the bad man in 
“Wild and Woolly,” the Doug- 








If you are really Mrs. Castle's 
double you are five feet seven 
inches tall and weigh around 135 pounds. She 
is a blonde. 


C-F Apmirer, Straturoy, CANnapA.—Francis 
Ford’s wife’s name is Mrs. Elsie Ford and they 
have a little boy. Grace Cunard is living with 
her husband, Mr. Joseph Moore. Is she as cute 
off the screen as she is on? Well, we assume so, 
although we do not make a practice of prying 
into the private lives of the players. 

G. N.. Fratrsvsn, N. Y. 


appointed. 


—¥ ou 


won't be dis- 


G. A., Hamitton, Ont., Canapa.—Many thanks 
for your commendation. 


M. N., Norrorx, Va.—Frank Campeau played 
the male lead in “Jordan Is a Hard Rond.” 
Mary Pickford has no children. Arthur Johnson 
has been dead more than a year and G. M. 
Anderson is engaged in an effort to elevate the 
musical comedy stage. Write whenever the spirit 
moves you. 


Extap, San Antonio, Tex.—Your queries are 
slightly out of our line. Pretty hard to tell why 
the popularity of any player or team of players 
slumps. That is, it’s hard to give the exact psy- 
chological reason. People just get sick of looking 
at ‘em, we suppose. As to the increasingly 
big salaries of some of the stars—well, if he, or 
she, can make a million dollars a year for his, 
or her, employer, it’s only fair that he, or she, 


las Fairbanks thriller. Write 
him care Fairbanks Company, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Betty Lov, Fr. LeaveNwortH Kan.—Try the 
Motion- Picture News Directory, which your 
news dealer probably has in stock, or can get 
for you. 


J. L., Roanoke, Va.—Frank Keenan is back 
on the stage playing in “The Pawn,” produced 
by himself. Nicholas Dunaew will get mail ad- 
dressed to him at Universal City; Mabel Trun- 
nelle at Edison and William Shay with Herbert 
Brenon, care Selznick. (How is the Roanoke 
Bushman Club prospering ?) 


Etner, Hector, Minn.—In Vitagraph the “i” 
is long. In “Anita,” the accent is on the knee. 


Etuert, Lewes, Det.—Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks’ 
maiden name was Beth Sully and she was not 
on the stage. There have been no divorces in 
the Pickford family. 


Crutcuine Hann, St. Jonns, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
—Spottiswoode Aitken was the girl’s uncle and 
Elmo Lincoln the blacksmith in ‘Her Shattered 
Idol.” Here’s the cast for “On Secret Service” : 
Nell Bertram, Winifred Greenwood; Frank 
Ketchell, Ed Coxen; James Whitmore, George 
Field; John Bertram, Charles Newton. 


Jimmirz, Perv, Itt.—Rockliffe Fellowes was 
born in Ottawa, Canada, in 1884 and made his 
film debut in Fox’s “Regeneration.” 
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PEARLS OF DESIRE 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 
The year’s greatest story just getting under way in Photoplay. 


Are You Reading It? 


If not turn toit now. Twodelicately matured women of the class we describe 
as “ladies,” stripped of every possession ‘and flung like Eve in the jungles of 
an equatorial island, find nature kind instead of cruel. A man whose life 
has been an aimless waste makes a great spiritual discovery. And back 
of this wreathing drama of bodies and souls is the creamy gleam of 
priceless shell and the red blaze of ferocious greed and primitive passion. 


Illustrations by HENRY RALEIGH 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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FRENCHIE, KANKAKEE, Itt.—Write Florence 
Holbrook, care Variety, New York City, and it 
will be forwarded. 

old. 


Thelma Salter is eight years 


Virciz, New Orteans.—Frank Mayo was last 
with Balboa. 
be 


Letters addressed him there will 
forwarded. Ralph Kellard has the male lead 
in “Pearl of the Army.” The “Skinner” pictures 
are not a serial, but perhaps, a series. 

Hono.ucvutian, BerkeLtey, Cat.—You wrong us 
woefully. We never play golf. Not exciting 
enough. And we didn't forget you either. Hope 
the House Peters story in the July number gave 
you a thrill. 


C. F., New Haven, Conxn.—William S. Hart 
is still unmarried and may be reached at Culver 
City, Cal. Tell him what you told us about him 
and we'll bet you a liberty bond against a hard 
boiled egg that he'll send you a ‘nice photograph 
of your favorite actor. 
M. T.., 
movie stars now that Hard luck. 


we know of 
Lottypop, EmMans, Pa.—AIl we know about it 


is that they were real rocks that Miss Kellerman 
was dashed 





against. We cannot go into the 
technical details. 


\ Sorry to have kept you wait- 
: : = 

\ Beautiful, Soulful, } _¢. S., Wicuitra, Kan.—Dustin 
4 e FE. j Farnum are 
\ Expressive Eyes ; 


ing so long. 
| 
| 


and William 
not the same person but 
They are brothers spaced by a period of two 
years. 


\ 


almost. 
are enough to make any woman attrac- 


: oe 
tive, be her features ever so irregular. ! 
Have you ever noticed how much of / 


Paul Willis is 17 years old. 
the charm of beautiful eyes is due j 


; Exvizaretu, N. J.—Baby Marie Osborn 
has played in “Little Mary Sunshine,” “Sunshine 

iy and Shadows,” “Told at Twilight” 

L child plays. 

\ 


and other 
She is now with the LaSalida Com- 
many, los Angeles. 
+ to the eyebrows and lashes? — ee 


MADAME CHIC in the Chicago Examiner says : 


Rutn, 
\ **Thereare many actresses and society women famed 
\ for their long, silky lashes and beautifully arched 
\ eyebrows that « 
ss 
— 
\ 
— 


ywe all their attractiveness to the 


RepLtanps, CaLt.—It’s just 
of you to think that we such 
awfully cute answers. No, we never get bored 
reading “foolish letters l.ke mine.’”” Reached the 
state of immunity long ago, so write often. A 
letter addressed to Mahlon Hamilton at Famous 
Players will reach him but we can’t guarantee 
3 Gz 2 his matrimonial freedom. The all-star cast 
POLL- suggest would be a great stunt, 
»s 
- nightly. This guaranteed pure “\ 
Fa and harmless preparation nourishes 
a 


you 
but the battle 
for footage would surely result in fatalities. 
4 
\ 
in a natural manner the eyebrows and eyelashes, 
making them thick, long and silky, thus giving depth 


%, 
\ 
and soulful expression to the eyes and beauty to the face 


You, too,can have luxuriant eyebrows 


perfectly 
and long,sweeping lashes by applying 


write 


= 
i 
/ adorable 
= 
use of a little preparation called Lash-Brow-Ine.’ / 
= 
! 
. 


LASH-BROW-INE has been approved of by Professor 
Allyn of 1 


Tue CHnums, Pasapena, Car.—Haven’t any 
the famous Westfield 


dope on the salaries you are curious about. 

ferent with ages though 

) Marguerite 
inche 


: listen: 
‘ Clark. 30; 
Sweet. #. 


Dif- 

4 
_Laboratories, ma 
efficacy is shown in the testimonials received daily. 


: Clara K. Young, 
2 Jack Pickford, 21; 
os I 22; Owen Moore, 29; Harold 
‘ Lockwood, 30; May Allison, 25. 
Sold in two sizes, 25c and 50c. Send price for size y. 1 a 
you wish and we will mail LASH-BROW-INE and . as 
our Beauty Booklet prepaid in plain, sealed cover. 








J.. San Direco, CaL.—Gertrude Glover may 
be reached at Essanay, Chicago. Edith Johnson 
is no longer with Universal. Blanche Sweet has 
been away from the camera for about six months. 
Thanks for your good wishes. 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES 


D. 


Avoid disappointment with worthless sub- 
stitutes. Use Genuine Lash-Brow-Ine only, 











4008-30 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 





R., Hamittox, Onrt., Canapa. — William 
Farnum played the two roles of Darnay and Sid- 
ney Carlton in “ 


A Tale of Two Cities. 





Anna 


H. M., Des Moines, Ia.—May Allison, at this 
writing, has not signed with any other company. 
Little 


has taken her place in the Lock- 
wood company. 


Grorcic, VAnport, Pa.—George Walsh is 25 
vears old and is with the Western Fox studio at 
Hollywood, Cal. 


He is married to Seena Owen. 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











C. P.. New Haven, Conn.—It’s hard to tell 
you how many summers Marie Prevost has seen. 
You see it’s always, or nearly always, summer in 
California. That’s why so many stars have given 
up attempting to figure out the number of their 
summers. If it’s all the same to you, Marie is 
19 years old and is wholly unincumbered. Emmy 
Whelen is in her early twenties. She was 
starred in “The Merry Widow,” “The Dollar 
Princess,” “Marriage a la Carte,” “Tonight’s the 
Night” and other musical plays before taking to 
the screen. 


A. M., AppLteton, Wis.—Those are the Gish 
girls all right in the October number, but they 
occupy just the opposite positions. Both sisters 
are now “Somewhere in France” taking part in 
a Griffith war picture. 


Pauttne, Terre Haute, Inp.—Ella Hall lives 
in Hollywood, Cal., and may be addressed at 
Universal City, Cal. She will be glad to send 
you her picture and so will William S. Hart. 
Glad you like Puotrorptay so much. 

Mary S. C.—Address 
Shirley Mason at McClure Pictures, McClure 
Building, New York City. Mrs. Vernon Castle 
sends her pictures to admirers. There was no 
trick photography in “Poor Little Rich Girl” that 
we know of. 


AGNES, CHARLESTON, 


K. S., Arnuguerove, N. M.—Martha Ehrlich 
was the beautiful blonde who played opposite 
Max Linder. She was on the musical comedy 
stage in New York prior to the Linder engage- 
ment. 


Escrine Pronto, Dunkirk, N. Y.—So you 
dont’ know which you like best, this department 
or “the reading matter.” Of course you didn’t 
mean it that way, but gosh, it sounded awful 
rough to us when we first lamped it. “Diantha” 
has not been picturized so far as we know. 
Puortoptay is on sale on the first of each month. 


Amour Propre, MeEtzournr, Av STRALIA, — 
Ethel Barrymore is Mrs. Russell Colt in private 
life. Much of “The Feast of Life” was filmed 
in Cuba. Enid Bennett was born in Australia 
and is 20 years old. You’re much too far distant 
to advise you as to employment, even though 
that particular subject were not banned. 


Bitty, Cu1caco.—When it comes to falling in 
love, you seem to be a sort of feminine Don 
Juan. Write to them as follows Gladden 
James, Pathe; Emory Johnson, Universal; Harry 
Benham, World; Charles Gunn, Culver City, 
Cal.; Mahlon Hamilton, Lasky; Crane Wilbur, 
Horsley, Los Angeles: George Walsh, Fox, Los 
Angeles. 


G. M., Great Fatts, 


Mont.—Being the only 
girl of your age who is 


“not crazy to be a movie 


star,’ a copper cross is being made for you. 
(To make a copper cross you hit him with a 
brick.) Grace Cunard and Francis Ford had a 


company of their own for several years with 
Universal. The dogs you mention were bor- 
rowed. There has been some talk as to whether 
Theda Bara was born on the Nile or the Ohio. 
Our information is that Egypt is in the lead now 
for the honor of being her birthplace. George 
Beban is a native of Caiifornia. Grace Darmond, 
Ralph Kellard and Leon Bary are the principals 
in “The Shielding Shadow.” Grace Darmond 


has been on the screeen about three years and 
hasn't discussed her age with us as yet. 
about it. 


We'll 


have to see 
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Don't cut the cu- 
ticle. Cutting 
leaves a rough, 
ragged edge— 
makes hangnails. 


The new way to 
manicure. Read 
how eastly you can 
have lovely, well- 
kept nails. 


pss 


Wha t specialists say 
abuae cutting 


Over and over specialists repeat the advice: ‘“*‘Under 
no circumstances should scissors or knife touch the cuticle.” 


To meet the need for a harmless Cuticle Remover, the 
Cutex formula has been especially worked out. Cutex does 
away with cutting, makes it possible for you to keep a per- 
fect cuticle and shapely nails. 


Surplus cuticle vanishes at once! 


Open the Cutex package and you will find orange stick 
and absorbent cotton. Wrap cotton around the end of the stick 
and dip itinto the Cutex bottle. Then work the stick around 
the base of the nail, gently pushing back the cuticle. Wipe 
off the dead surplus skin and rinse the hands in clear water. 
Even one application makes a wonderful improvement. 


Learn what it means to you—start today 


Ask for Cutex, the new Cuticle Remover, wherever toilet 
preparations are sold. Cutex comes in 50c and $1.00 bottles. 
Introductory size, 25c. Cutex Nail White, the cream which 
removes discolorations from underneath the nails, is only 25Sc. 
Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder or liquid form is 
25c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, 
is also 25c. If your favorite shop has not yet secured a 
stock, write direct. 


Send for a complete midget manicure set 


Send 14c—10c for the set and 4c for packing and postage— 
and we will send you a complete Midget Manicure Set — 
enough for at least six manicures.*» Address, NORTHAM 
WARREN, Dept. 305, 9 West Broadway, New York. 

If you live in Canada, send 14c to MacLean, Benn & 
Nelson, Ltd., Dept. 305, 489 St. Paul St. West, Montreal, 
for your sample set and get Canadian prices. 


eee ee ee ee 


Street... 


2 a a aa aie a late ia atin 


NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 305 9 West Broadway New York 


I enclose 14c for which please send me the complete Midget 
Manicure Set. 
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Next Month—Larse Size 


Speak to Your Newsdealer Today! 


EGINNING with the October number, 
3 on all newsstands September i, PHOTO- 
PLAY will assume the new standard 
magazine size. (Identical with Cosmopolitan,Good 


Housekeeping and The American Magazine.) 











The publishers of PHOTOPLAY have taken this step 
to gain a more nearly perfect medium of expression, both 
as to type and pictorial display, and to continue this maga- 


zine as the world’s foremost moving picture publication. 


PHOTOPLAY’S editorial policy remains the same, with 
its powers greatly augmented by the mechanical advantages 
the new size affords. You will find splendid fiction, illumi- 
nating articles, interviews, editorial comment, reviews and 
news mention gorgeously illustrated, not only by the leading 


American artists, but by the prize productions of the camera. 


On all newsstands September First 




















very advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














a 
tion’s Child” 
Valeska Suratt’s nationality is Hoosier, 
was born in Indiana. 


“Civiliza- 
is married. 
as she 


San Francisco.—Berna in 
was Anna Lehr. She 


L. C. Wire, Detroit, Micu.—Glad you got it 
out of your system. We quite agree with you 
that Margery Wilson is a very nifty little player. 
Had a story about her last year, but you must 
have missed that issue. 


, Uran.—Marie Walcamp is 


T. W., Sart LAKE ; 
still with Universal although she left that com- 
pany for a.while to play in “Patria” with Mrs. 


Castle. Send fifteen cents for the magazine con- 
taining the Walcamp story. 


L. P., JacKsonvILLE, Fta.—We have no record 
of the play to which you refer. 


Motry, Wasuincton, D. C.—Vola Vale was 
the real Lady Pamela in “The Wooing of Sally 


Temple” with Fannie Ward. Miss Vale is now 
with Balboa at Long Beach, Cal. Mrs. Castle's 
maiden name was Irene Foote. Milton Sills 
played with several companies before getting 
“Patriatic.” “Gee, but that’s a bad one, isn’t it? 
J. S., Exeter, N. H.—‘The Ne’er-do-well” was 
filmed by Selig more than two years ago. The 


Williams and 
the scenes were 


leads were: played by Kathlyn 
Wheeler Oakman and most of 
taken on the Panama Canal. 


proceed- 

Kimball 
Pickford, 
Yep, it’s 


A. D., CHArRLEvorx, Micu.—Divorce 
ings between James Young and Clara 
Young are pending. Address Jack 
care Morosco Company, Los Angeles. 


a tegious job, but we never get discusted with 
our correspondents. 

Miss Bossy, PensAcoLta, Fra.—Delia Trom- 
bley was the sister of Anton in “Anton the Ter- 
rible.’” We thought it was too. None of those 
you mention are related to any of the others. 
Your suggestions are excellent and we _ have 


passed them over to the editor. 


Nichols plaved 
She is Amer- 
“The Primitive 


Tommy, Atton, Irt.—Norma 
Chiquita in “The Ne’er-do-well. 
ican. Ve have no record of 


Call.” 


D., Jounson Creek, Wis.—You will have to 
take up the matter of Farrar stills with the 
Paramount Corporation in New York. 


SteLta, SypNey, AvustTrRALIA.—Pearl White 
don’t seem to have birthdays. “Pearl of the 
Army” ought to be over there pretty soon. Ask 


your theater man about it. Don’t worry about 
our “Americanisms”; sometimes they puzzle us, 
so you have nothing on the Answer Man. 


Barnett 
Trilby 
and he will 


Dorotuy, ALAMEDA, Cart.—Chester 
was Billee to Clara Kimball Young's 
Write Charles Ray at Culver City 
send you a photograph. 


A. L., Smiturietp, N. C.—J. Warren Kerrigan 
is with Paralta, 5300 Melrose Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Creighton Hale, we are told, is 
wifeless. 

Heten, Norrorx, Va.—Jane Grey was born in 


and has had a successful 
She made her film debut 
“Let Katy Do It” and has 


Middlebury, Vt. in 1883 
career on the stage. 
with Fine Arts in 


since played with a number of other film com- 
panies. 
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been watching all the men. 





“TI Got the Job!” 


“T’m to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss said he had 


When he 


found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
he knew [had the right stuff inme. Now 
we can move over to that house on Oak- 
land Avenue and you can have a maid and 


take things easy. 


I tell you, Nell, taking 


that course with the I. C. S. was the best 
thing I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions 


for thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands 


of homes all over the world, 
mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. 


In Benen vhops, stores, 
S. trained men are step- 


ping up to big jobs, over the heads of older men, past those 
whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss can’t take 


chances. Heis going to choose a trained man with sound, 
practical knowledge of the work. 


motion. 


Get busy right now and put yourself i in line for that pro- 
Youcan do it in spare time in your own home 


through the International Correspondence Schools, just as 
nearly two million men have done in the last twenty-five 
years, just as more than 100,000 men are doing today. 


The first step these men took was to mark and mail this 


coupon. Make your start the same way—and make it right now. 





TEAR OUT HERE 


I INTERNATIONAL , GORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


474, SCRANTON 
Explain, ma... ph nis. me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING 
Electric Railways Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Engineer Sign Painter 
Telephone Work Railroad Trainman 
MECHANIOAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATING 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKELPER 
Gas Engine Operating Stenoyrapher and Typiet 
OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Fublic Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
Metallurgist or Prospector Commercial Law 
STATIONARY ENGINEER GOOD ENGLISH 
Marine Engineer Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder Mathematics 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing Spanish 
Navigation : German 





Sheet Metal Worker 
AGRIC ULTURE French 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
(J CHEMIST 5 Poultry Raising Italian 





Name 


Present 
Occupation 


Street 
and No. 














City State 





When you write to advertisers rleaso mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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LILLIE LANGTRY 


The famous “Jersey Lily,” whose beauty thrilled 
the theatrical world in the ’80’s, wrote us that 
Magda Cream was ‘* Fxcellent, and so pleasant 
to use.”” We prize this letter in memory of 
a personality that the world will never forget. 
Magda on a motor trip removes stains of travel. Rub 
in, then remove with a dry cloth. It’s better than 
water. Japanese jars illustrated, 75c. Tins, $1.00. 


Drug Departments or Direct Postpaid 














To help your husband—to help your children 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
waythatis dignifie d, honorable and profitable 


The happy, contented women shown above are all free 
from worry and with money c oming in. Each of them 
has founded, with our help, a growing and prosperous 
business and every year sees each of them making more 
money. And these cases are by no means exceptional, for 


In More Th-- 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they 
have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Un- 
derwear in your home town. No previous experience is 
necessary —we show you how to make money in an easy, con- 
genial and protitable way. We sell direct from the mill to 
the home through our local representatives, and our lines of hosiery and 
underwear for men, women and children are famous the world over. 


Writetodayfor our free catalog. It tells the whole story 











are “as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your go 4 your beauty. Why not 
remove them’? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Cream” 
CREAM 
Made especially to remove freckles. Leaves 
the skin clear. smooth and without a blem. 
ish. Prepared by specialists with years of 


experience oney refunded if not satisfactory. 50e 
per jar. Writs today for particulars and free booklet. 


“Wouldst Thou Be Fair” | 


Contains many beauty hints, 
and describes a number of 
elegant preparations indispensable to 
the toilet. Sold by all druggists. 


STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Ill. 





A. R., Denver, Coro.—You are right: “Ivan- 
hoe was filmed hy Imp with King Baggot and 
Leah Baird in the principal roles. 


M. M., CoLiinsvitte, Oxita.—Yes, that’s the 
way Ethel Clayton really looks. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace Reid live in a cute little bungalow in 
Hollywood, Cal., with their young son who was 
born on June 18. Creighton Hale is with Pathe, 
Edward T. Langford has gone to France and 
Harold Lockwood is with Metro. 


Maset C., New York City.—Governor Hunter 
in “The Honor System” was portrayed by James 
Marcus and not the real governor, who at that 
time was Governor Hunt. George and Raoul 
Walsh are brothers and they have a sister, Mrs. 
Willie Hoppe, wife of the billiard champion. 
Mare McDermott is the husband of Miriam Nes- 
bitt, and Milton Sills is noncommittal on his 
marital state. 


B. B., Guturie, Oxra.—Inasmuch as he has 
married her, it is a pretty safe assumption that 
sill Russell will appear again with Charlotte 
Surton. His last two are “The Frame-Up” and 
“Pride and the Man.” 


H. S., New Yorx City.—Our opinion as to the 
merits of the actors you mention is no better 
than yours. Their salaries are a pretty good 
indication of their commercial value and they 
rank in that respect just as you have named 
them. Fairbanks, Hart, William Farnum and 
Walsh. 


ApmMrreR, Granp Forks, N. D.—If your argu- 


ment is based on a sound premise, people who 
“put their whole heart” into a dry goods business, 
or a law business, or street car conductoring, or 
milk delivering, etc., should also refrain from 
marrying because they are thrown into daily con- 
tact with those of the so-called gentle sex. And 
just think of the ice man! Where the movie 
star meets one girl, the ice man meets a hundred 
every day. Sure: write any old time. 


E. B., Kansas Crty, Mo.—Florence Rockwell 
is back on the legitimate stage. She has been 
playing in Australia. Theodore Roberts was 
born in San Francisco. Lenore Ulrich is not 
married. Sessue Hayakawa uses his own name. 
Thomas Forman appeared last in “Forbidden 
Paths.” Isaac Henderson was the author of 
Morosco’s “The Mummy and the Humming 
sird.” 


E., KrrKtAnp, Wasu.—Mare McDermott was 
enjoying good health when we saw him last. 
(fs 4 ” . 
Builders of Castles” was one of his recent 
photoplays. 


EvizasetH, Lovutsvitte, Ky.—Robert War- 
wick’s right name is Robert Taylor Bien and he 
is married to Josephine Whittell, of the oper- 
atic stage. Shirley Mason’s right name is Leonie 
Flugrath. You will have to write to the studio 
addresses of your friends as it is not customary 
to send letters to their homes. Norma and Con- 
stance are sisters. No trouble. 


ELIzARETH, OAKLAND, Cat.—Victor Moore was 
last reported at Jacksonville, Florida, by our 
secret service, care Klever Komedies. Mary Pick- 
ford usually answers her correspondence, so your 
letters must have gone astray. 


ErnHet, East PALesTINE, O.—Gretchen Hart- 
man is Mrs. Alan Hale. Alice Brady and Fran- 
celia Billington are free. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








Betty, MELnourne, AuSTRALIA—Cleo Ridgely 
and Margaret Thompson are not the same. Miss 
Thompson is with Triangle. We have nothing 
about Miss Neilson. Sorry you don't get time 
to answer the puzzles, but you can have a lotta 
fun outa them even if you ‘can’t win a prize. 


SILVER Spurs, St. PauL, Minn.—Earle Foxe is 
over six feet, weighs about 180, has dark blue 
eyes and was born in 1887. Yes, it was very 
sweet of Harold to send you a photograph and 
letter. We never printed “The Dream _ Girl.” 
Glad you like the covers so much. They’re sure 
beauties. 


J. K., Waco, TExas—Tom Forman was born in 
your state and seems to be proud of it. 





C. T., Sr. Lovis—Your request concerning lit- 
tle Mary Pickford Rupp is already answered. 

MABEL, SARNIA, ONT., CANADA—Jack Barrymore 
is married. Frank Elliott is with Selig. ‘Near- 
ly a Lady” was produced by Bosworth (now 
Morosco} Grace Cunard is a blonde. Sorry 
you don’t approve of her marriage. It’s pretty 
hard though for the players to please all their 
friends. 

S. M., Havana, Cusa—Antonio Moreno is 
Spanish born but so far as we know there are no 
Cubans in the movies. Glad to hear that we're 
so popular in Cuba. 





H. W., Sypney, AustrAL1A—Olga Petrova's 
married name is Stewart. Louise Lovely was 
born in your city. Her husband's name is Welch, 
also of Australia. Edmund Breese is still at 
work. Marguerite Snow’s last appearance was 
in a Canadian National Feature Ltd. production. 


LucILeE, BrookLyN—Gerda and Stuart Holmes 
are not related. Gerda is the wife of Rapley 
Holmes, a well known actor. Miriam Nesbitt is 


the wife of Mare McDermott. Lillian Walker 
recently signed up with a company at Ogden, 
Utah. Valeska is still with Fox. 

H. B., Noxturietp, Minn.—Actresses usually 


buy their own costumes except where period cos- 
tumes are required. Robert Warwick is in his 
late thirties and is married. Write Clara Kim- 
ball Young, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


PAULINE, PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Freckles don't 
show on the screen as.they are carefully hidden 


behind the make-up. Harry Hilliard is with 
Fox yet. 

L. F., New York City—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
has signed a contract with Pathe. She is 24. 
Hobart Henley is 30. 


J. W., San Marcos, Tex.—Rosemary Theby is 
still playing with Harry Myers. Understand she’s 
unmarried. [et us know when you get ready to 
take the PHoToPLAY examination. 


CHARLOTTE, BRooKLYN—Musta been a mistake. 
Creighton Hale is not hooked as yet. Retain 
your composure. 





_ Dark Eves, Gosuen, Inp.—No indeed, sixteen 
is not too young to have a screen favorite. Mr. 
Reid makes it a practice to answer letters from 
his admirers. Enjoyed your poem very much. 
Many thanks. 


J. P., Hoxnotvutv, H. I.—Emmy Wehlen is five 
a ° 9 . ~q 
feet, four inches. Don’t know of any Chinese 
player on the screen. 
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ERE you can get any 
known instrument sent 


to you for a free trial of one 
week in your own home, 


And every article is offered at 
the rock-bottom price. You will be 
astonished at these values. And 
then—this rock-bottom price may 
be paid at the rate of only a few 
centsa day. Ten centsa day buys 
an exquisite triple silver-plated 
Lyric Cornet. But first write for 
our new catalog. 


WuRUIZER 


200 years of instrumert making 


The name “Wurlitzer” stamped 
on musical instruments has stood for 
the highest quality for nearly two cen- 
turies. We are manufacturers or im- 
porters of every known musical in- 
6trument and every one is sold direct 
to you at the rock-bottom, direct-from- 
the-manufacturers price. We supply 
the U. S. Government. 


One Weeks’ Trial 


Try out the instrument of your 
choice in your own way before you de- 
cide to buy. Compare it with other in- 
struments. Test it. Use it just as if 
it were yourown. Then afterone weeks’ 
trial—either pay a little each month or 
send it back. 


Take YourChoice 


On this great special offer you 
have over 2000 instruments to choose 
from, Any one of these will be ship- 
ped to you for one weeks’ free trial in 
your own home. The Cornet, Violin 
and Saxophone illustrated here are but 
three out of the thousands of remarke- 
able offers that we make, 


Send the Coupon 


But first put your name 
and address on the coupon 
now and get our big, new 
catalog absolutely free. / 
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Just state what instru- / . 

ment youare interested Wurlitzer Co, 
in and we’ll send you Dept.1536 
the big 194-page book East 4th Streer, 


free and prepaid, 


The Rudolph / 
Wurlitzer Co. , 
Dept. 15386 / 
East 4th Street, 7 
Cincinnati,Onio 
S.WabashAv. / 
Chicago, Ill. / 
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Also tell me about 


the manufacturer, 
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j Iam interested in 


(Name of instrument here) 


Cincinnati, Ohi 
South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen : — Please 
send me your 194-page 
catalog absolutely free, 


our 


epecial offer direct from 
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Pearls of Desire 
(Continued from page 49) 

and came fluttering toward me. A clear, 
quavering voice cried out:— ‘‘Jack . . 
Jack . . . Vm not a ghost . 
I’m real . . . real!” 

And then the moon began to rock and 
sway while its light dimmed and darkened 
and I slipped gently into oblivion. 


CHAPTER XI 


it is probable that I got the truth of it 

barely in the nick of time to save my 
reason and that my brief faint was in the 
nature of a mental anodyne. I recovered 
consciousness to find myself lying on the 
sand, my head on Enid’s lap and she alter- 
nately sluicing my face from the water jug 
and pouring between my lips the last few 
drops of the bishop’s Schuydam gin. Even 
as I lost my senses I had reali zed that here 
was no ghost, but Enid in the flesh. 

And now as my brain resumed its func- 
tions I understood it all. We had been 
the wretched victims of a deliberate ruse 
on the part of this subtle, self-willed girl 
who for reasons of her own (and sound 
reasons as it proved) had decided in the 
depths of her extraordinary mind that a 
man of my nervous and imaginative nature 
could not be left alone upon a desert 
island without danger to his reason and 
therefore, feeling under obligation to me 
and being of a nature to pay her debts at 
any cost had coolly determined to share my 
exile. 

My awakening intelligence had gathered 
these facts before she discovered that I had 
come out of my faint and I took my time 
about relieving her anxiety. I wanted a few 
seconds in which to reflect. Besides, for 
the moment I felt physically unable to stir 
an eyelash though my mind was active 
enough. Why had Enid done this out- 
rageous thing? Was it really through a 
sense of duty or in large measure to spite 
her aunt and uncle, for Alice had told me 
that her niece had possessed from child- 
hood an intolerance of reproof which at 
times had seemed scarcely sane. Certainly 
she had given me ample evidence of this 
quality the day I had tried to bring her to 
her senses and nearly got her drowned and 
lost my sight in the foolish attempt. But 
now, while my feeling to her was one of 
unbounded gratitude I could not help but 
think that she ought to be scolded for the 
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No More Laundry Bills 


25° AMERICA 
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per Year 


Best for the sultry summer days. In- 
dispensable for motoring. Ever-white, 
stitched edge effect, dull linen finish 
— and instantly cleanable, with soap 
and water. 


Will not wilt 


A $5 to $10 annual saving—and real 
comfort. All accepted styles, half-sizes. 
At your dealer’s or samples by mail 25c 
each. Style booklet on request. 


The Arlington Company 
725 Broadway, New York @U POND 
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Voice ,for You! 


Weakness, huski- 


ness and harshness ban- 
ished. Your voice given a 
wonderful strength, a wider 
range, an amazing clearness. 
This done by the Feuchtinger Method, 
endorsed by leading European musicians, 

actors and speakers. Use it in your own 
home. Simple, silent exercises taken a few 
minutes daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the tones, 
Send for the facts and proofs, 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method will help you. You need not stam- 
mer or lisp—if you will follow our instructions. 
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Send the coupon and get our free book 
end literature, We will tell you just what this 
method is, how it is used and what it wiil do for 
you. No matter how hopeless ee oe are 
fn ceaek al Waa ss - 
nger method will improve Perfect Voice Institute 
our voice 300 per cent. Studio 1536 1810 
x Wilson Ave., Chicago 


o obligation on you if 
you ask for thisinforma- V4 Send me the book and 
facts about the Feuchtinger 


Sion. Wegladly send it 4 Method. Have put X opposite 
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DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 


LOFTIS SOLITAIRE DIAMOND 
CLUSTER RINGS 


The Diamonds are Mounted 
So as to Like a - 
Large Single 


98-—$125 
Looks like a 
$350 single 


94— . 3200 si 50a 
ma, Looks like 'Y ng Month. 
$250 single, A Down, $10 
Looks like a + 915 a Month. 
5 =% rs 

.~— Diamond pi 
was ane for those who 
desire a large showy ring for the 
least money, as it has the exact appearance 
of a Solitaire that would cost three or four times as much. 
The secret of the rare beauty of this ring lies in the per- 
fectly matched stones; all the Diamonds are uniform in size, 


quality, brilliancy;set in platinum; 14k solid gold mounting. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG (vero 00 


over 2,000 
illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, — 
etc. Whatever you select will be sent, all ship- ¢& 
ping charges prepaid. You see and "examine 
the article right in your own hands. If satisfied, 
pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, ibalance 
divided intoeight equal amounts, payablemonthly. 
Our Catalog shows all the new watches—15, 17,19, 
21, 23 Jewels, adjusted. Guaranteed by thefactory 
and further guaranteed by us. Watchesthat will 
pass railroad inspection as low as $2.50 a month. rid’s Fair 
Send for Catalog today. Don’t delay. wn Exposition 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. DSO2 100 to 108 North State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Only a OO 


After 
Free Trial 


Yes, you may keep this New Edison 

—Thomas A. Edison’s great phonograph with he. a 

diamond stylus—and your choice ol te cords, too, for only . 

$1. Pay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. "Try the New Edison 

in your own home before you decide tobuy. Send no money down. Enter- 

tain your friends with your favorite records. Then return it if you wish. 
For Our New Edison Book. Send your name and 

Write Today address for our new book and pictures of the 

new Edison phonograph. No obligations—write now while this ed lasts. 


F. K,. BABSON, /iison Phonograph Distributo 
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1536 Edison Biock CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturer 
Sewed stars and stripes — 
colors guaranteed not to run. 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for circular. 


H. A. WALES CO., 726 Hartford Bldg. CHICAGO 
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SENT FREE 


misery she had made, so presently I opened 
my eyes and looked up into her strained 
and pallid face and muttered: ‘You 
wicked girl!” 

Her answer came in a flood of tears. 
She sobbed as if her heart would break and 
begged me incoherently not to blame her, 
demanding to know what else she could 
have done. I lay there astonished, for I 
would not have believed that she knew how 
to cry, except in rage or thwarted will. It 
was a phase which I had never thought to 
be latent in her character and I was des- 
tined to discover many more such unsus- 
pected traits. This silent, scornful girl 
now began to babble all sorts of nonsense 
about my poor efforts at keeping them com- 
fortable and of cheerful mind during our 
sojourn on Trocadero. An unprejudiced 
person listening to her might have been led 
to believe that I had been in the habit of 
transfusing them daily from my _ heart’s 
blood and the volatile extracts of my soul. 
It made me ashamed to lie there and listen 
to her, but I found it singularly pleasant 
all the same. It was precisely the medicine 
required by my system at that moment. 

“You see, Jack,’ she murmured, ‘Uncle 
Geoffrey is rather muddy after all, and I 
knew that he would quickly get over it 
while Alice will make an heroic effort as 
soon as she comes to realize that violent 
grief is bad for the looks. ‘Two people 
who could go off and leave you here alone 
are not the sort to suffer very deeply be- 
cause their silly niece chooses to slam off in 
a rage and get herself eaten by a shark or 
drowned or something. I considered all of 
that. You are the one that would have felt 
it the most, though you never liked me very 
much.” She sighed. “I was watching you 
from a grotto in the cliffs not fifty feet 
away when you found my tunic and san- 
dals . . . and it was all that I could 
do to keep from coming out. But I knew 
that it would not be for very long.” 

“What if I had gone with them?” I 
asked. 

“Then I should have come out,” she an- 
swered. “But I knew that you wouldn't.” 

“How ?” 

“First, because you loathe this horrible 
creature Drake and wouldn’t put yourself 


in his debt. Second, because you know that 
he means to come back here and try to 


Write for this valuable booklet which contains the REAL FACTS. We 
revise poems, compose and arrange music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale. Start right with reliable concer offering 
a legitimate proposition. Send us your work to-day for free examination. 


steal your pearls, and last because . . 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS See, § ~~. —e She hesitated. 
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“Well, because you are not the least in 
love with Alice. Are you?” 

“No,” I answered. ‘‘That’s all off.” 

“I knew that you would call it off when 
you went out together this evening,” said 
Enid. “And I knew, of course, that you 
would stay here. And I knew that if you 
stayed here you would either go off your 
head from loneliness or else that Drake 
would come back and very likely murder 
you. I had already made up my mind that 
you must not be left here alone, so when 
Uncle Geoffrey absolutely refused to stay 
with you . . . and of course I knew 
that Alice would never think of doing so 

there was nothing left but for me 
to carry out my plan. They would not 
have let me stay if they had been obliged 
to carry me aboard that horrid beast’s 
schooner by force.” 

“That is true,” I answered, “but what I 
fail to understand is why you should have 
been so solicitous about me. The mere fact 
of my having tried to be of as much service 
as possible and to make your captivity as 
endurable as might be under the circum- 
stances is not enough. Any man who was 
a man, and a sentleman into the — 
would have done as much. If I chose to 
stick on here and take a chance on going 
looney or getting a bullet from Drake, that 
was my own affair. It was no reason why 
you should sacrifice yourself and nearly 
drive your aunt and uncle crazy with shock 
and grief. Why did you do it?” I raised 
myself on my elbow to see her face more 
clearly. “Do you realize what it means? 
Do you realize the risk and the privation, 
for our stores are mighty slim, and how it 
is going to affect your reputation when the 
truth of the business is known?” 

She nodded. “Yes,” she murmured, “I 
realize all that.” 

“Then why did you do it?” I persisted. 

Her head seemed to droop. ‘Because I 
love you, Jack. . . .” She whispered; 
and then with no more faltering and in her 
usual even steady voice this amazing girl 
went on:— “I have loved you ever since 
we had our fight. Perhaps it was the shock 
of it which started something running in- 
side me, like shaking a watch that has 
stopped. No man had ever seen me as 
you saw me nor spoken to me as you spoke 
to me nor handled me roughly as you did. 
Somehow it must have wakened me up and 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or cal- 
lus loosens and can be lifted 
off with the fingers with- 
out even a twinge of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft corns, also . 
corns between the toes and hardened 
calluses. Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. You 
feel no pain when applying it or 
afterward. 


Women! Keep a small bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had at any 


ap 
drug store inthe U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. _ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“Pll tell you my 
Beauty Secrets” 


‘* Without cost I will send to 
any woman who 
writes me 


my beauty secrets. I am a 
living example of the art of 
retaining one’s youthful appearance. 
My experience during forty years’ 
stage career has taught me valuable 


a, 
lessons in beautifying which I will Lo . 


gladly reveal, if you will write me.” 


LILLIAN RUSSELL, 2167 Broadway, N. Y. City 


mEECKLES, 


SUNBURN 


Ave injurious to your beauty. Why not 
remove these blomishes? Doitnow. Use 


REKER’S FRECKLE CREAM 
Made especially fox my lady of good taste, prepared scien- 
tifically in our own laboratories. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 50c per jar at all progressive dealers or postpaid from 


Dept. 1. REKER LABORATORIES CO., Aurora, Ill. 







































































a Sx tet ~~ Eyes. 
UPTIME ed Byee"Sore Byes 
par a Pe Eyelids 
Rests— Refreshes— Restores 


Murine is a Favorite Treatment for Eyes that feel dry and 
smart. Give your Eyes as much of your loving care as 
your Teeth and with the same regularity. Care for them. 
YOU CANNOT BUY NEW EYES! 
Murine Sold at Drug, Toilet and Optical Stores 
Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Free Book 
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Woman 


The attractiveness of 

Venus is in that form di- 

vine—a perfect bust and 

figure— which has become fa- 

mous throughout the ages. 

These glories of sex are natural to all women who can, 
if they wish, possess them to an astonishing degree. 


I have just written a book which tells how women 
may satisfy their natural desires and secure the beauty 
of bust development. The book is sent free because it 
also tells about the 


Kathryn Murray Method 


of Form Development 


by which any woman, young or middle-aged, may ob- 
tain wonderful results. My method is simplicity itself. 
It does not comprise the use of massage, foolish plasters, 
electricity, medicines, etc. It acts in a natural way— 
securing the enlargement desired in a 

short time. 


This Book Free 


Send for it and learn how to add 
style and attractiveness to your fig- 
ure—develop your bust— possess beautiful 
rounded shoulders. Book tells you how 
to do it in a charmingly n... al and 
simple manner. Writefor it today. Sent 
free in plain sealed envelope. 


® KATHRYN MURRAY 























is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as a 
massage it overcomes dry- 
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wrinkle. Also takes the 
sting and soreness out of 
wind, tan and sun burn. 
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I felt rather as if I were some wild animal 
that you had tamed. But I didn’t realize 
it until I saw that you and Alice were fall- 
ing in love with each other. You can 
imagine how disgusted I was at her going 
off and leaving you in that cold-blooded 
way. But no doubt she didn’t realize what 
it meant. Alice hasn’t much imagination. 
You see, Jack, I have watched you pretty 
closely and studied your character and [ 
knew that no one of such high nervous ten- 
sion and active mind as yours could stand 
the solitude. So here [ am Jack, for better 
or for worse and I am afraid that you will 
have to make the best of me.” 

I could not find anything to say, imme- 
diately. Here was a young and beautiful 
girl of distinguished family and an heiress 
in her own right making an unasked pres- 
ent of herself to me, John Kavanagh, 
ci-devant adventurer and South Sea planter 
because some weeks of close propinquity 
under primitive conditions had deluded her 
into fancying herself in love with me. I 
was certainly not in love with Enid, and 
my two recent and unfortunate affairs of 
sentiment had made me feel that I should 
never be such a fool as to fall in love again. 
But her clear reasoning and tremendous 
sacrifice had unquestionably saved my wits 
and no doubt my life, and I could not help 
but feel an unbounded gratitude. I tried 
rather clumsily to express this but she cut 
me short. 

“Don’t bother to thank me, Jack,” said 
she. “TI know how it is and so long as you 
don’t blame me I am quite satisfied.” 

“When we get out of this will you marry 
me, my dear?” I asked. 

“Of course I will, if I am sure that you 
really want me and are not acting from 
what you feel to be a sense of duty, Jack,” 
she answered. “No . . .” (for I had 
stretched out my arms to her) “don’t try 
to make love to me while we are here on 
this island, Jack. That would spoil every- 
thing . . . don’t you understand ?” 

“Perfectly,” I said. “It would mar your 
splendid sacrifice. All right, Enid, you 
may count on me to do my part. Until I 
can pay my debt to you in full I shall re- 
main in yours and be proud to do so. You 
are a wonder of wonders, my dear, and I 
have been a silly fool and a baby into the 
bargain, because I might as well own up 
that I was pretty close to going off mv 
chump when you came along, just now. It 


(Continued on page 164) 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may 
desire the addresses of film companies we give 
the principal ones below. ‘The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

AMERICAN Frim Mra. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chicago; Santa 
Barbara, Cal. (*) (s). 

ARTCRAFT PICTURES CorP. (Mary Pickford), 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
c=) ey. 

BRENON, HERBERT, PROD., 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.; 
Hudson Heights, N.J. (*) (3S). 

CALIFORNIA MoTIoNn PICTURE Co., San Rafael, Cal. (*) (s). 

CHRISTIE Fito Corp., Main and Washington, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

EpIson, THOMAS, INc., 2826 Decatur Ave., New York City. 
ce) €oa, 

EssaNay F1rtm Mra. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chicago. (*) (s). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
128 W. 56th St., New York City. 

FINE Arts, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Fox Fium Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York City (*); 
1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (*) (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

FROHMAN AMUSEMENT CoRP., 140 Amity St., Flushing, 
L. IL.; 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 

GauMonT Co., 110 W. Fortieth St., New York City; Flush- 
ing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

GOLDWYN Fium Corp., 16 E. 42nd St., New York City; 
Ft. Lee, N. J. (S). 

HorsLeEY StTup10, Main and Washington, Los Angeles. 

Tuos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 

KALEM Co., 235 W. 23d St., New York City (*); 251 W. 19th 
St., New York City (s); 1425 Fleming St., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s); Tallyrand Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Cal. (s). 

KEYSTONE Frtim Co., 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles. 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chicago. 

LASKY FEATURE PLay Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

LONE STaR Fitm Corp. (Chaplin), 1025 Lillian Way, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

METRO PICTURES CoRP., 1476 Broadway, New York (*). 
(All manuscripts for the following studios go to Metro’s 
Broadway address): Rolfe Photoplay Co. and Columbia 
Pictures Corp., 3 W. 61st St., New York City (s); Popular 
Playsand Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures Corp., 
Metro office; Yorke Film Co., Hollywood, Cal. (s). 

Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 W. 42d St., New York City 
(*); 201 Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

Moss, B. S., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

MUTUAL Frum Corp., Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 

MABEL NORMAND FILM Corp., Hollywood, Cal. 

PALLAS PICTURES, 220 W. 42d St., New York City; 205 N. 
Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St., New York City; Jersey 
City, N. J. (s). 

POWELL, FRANK, PRODUCTION Co., Times Bldg., N. Y. C. 

ROTHACKER FILM Mra. Co., 1339 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Il. 

SELIG POLYSCOPE Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago (*); Western 
and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s); 3800 Mission Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (8). 

SELZNICK, LEWIS J., ENTERPRISES INC., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 

SignaL Firm Corp., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. (*) (S)- 

‘TALMADGE, CONSTANCE, 729 Seventh Ave., N. ¥.C.; 807 E. 
170k Bt.. RB. ¥. C. (*} (oS). 

TALMADGE, NoRMA, 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.; 318 East 
48th St., N. ¥. C. (*) (Ss). 

‘THANHOUSER F1LM CorpP., New Rochelle, N. Y. (*) (s); 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

UNIVERSAL FitmM Mra. Co., 1600 Broadway, New York 
City; Universal City, Cal.; Coyetsville, N. J. (s). 

Vim Comepy Co., Providence, R. I. 

VITIGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, FE. 15th St. and Locust 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 

VoauE Comepy Co., Gower St. and Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

WaRwIckK, ROBERT, Frum Corp., 807 E. 175th St., N. ¥.C. 

WHaRTON, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Wortp Frum Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York City (*); 
Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

Youna, CLARA K., Firm Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Hair under the arms is a needless annoyance. You 
can remove it in the most agreeable, ‘‘ womanly ’’ 
way by using El Rado, a sanitary, colorless lotion. 


El Rado is easily applied to the face, neck or arms, 
with a piece of absorbent cotton. Entirely harmless, 
and does not stimulate or coarsen later hair growth. 





| Ask for Epes, at any toilet goods counter. Two 
sizes, 50c and $1.00. loney-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


Pilgrim Mfg. Co., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St., N.Y. 


Canadian Office—312 St. Urbain, Montreal, 








If You Can Tell a Lachnite 
From a Diamond Send It Back 


Lachnite Gems have become one of the most popular jewels in America. 
Every one is sent out on trial with the distinct understanding that if it can 
be distinguished from a diamond it is to be sent back. Get one on tria 
for 10 days. If you want to keep it pay a little each month. Terms as low 
a3 31 3c a'day. All kinds of solid gold mountings. Rings, LaVallieres, etc. 


Write for Our New Jewelry Book [4 vs your name 


; : and address for our 
new jewelry book. Read the story of Lachnite Gems and see illustrations of 
the jewelry you may get on 10 days trial. The book is free. No obligations. 


; Harold Lachman Co., Dept, 1536 ,12 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Constipation Kills 


| more people than all the bullets ever made. The seat of all 














disease is in the bowels. The first step in maintaining Health 
is in the Stomach, the next is in getting rid of the waste 
matters in a natural way. You can’t do it with 


Oils, Physics and Piffle! 


They are dangerous. Let me tell you why 

Use Nature’s methods when you deal with a precious 
human body that is Nature’s highest expression of 
beauty and form. Use STRONGFORTISM, because it em- 
bodies the true principles of Nature’s laws. Many times 
you imagine you are suffering from rheumatism, heart 
weakness, mysterious pains, headaches, twitching ,ne1ve 
exhaustion, and almost all other ailments, when in reality 
itis just the poisoning of your whole system from the 
foul accumulations of the bowels. CONSTIPATION is also 
largely responsible for the irritating effects which lead 
to the loss of PRECIOUS VITAL POWERS. Read what 
STRONGFORTISM has done for others: _ 

**My CONSTIPATION has entirely disappeared; I am 
feeling fine.’’—JAMEs F. CULLY. 

**My CONSTIPATION was very stubborn, but I have fol- 

 Rgg 





lowed your instructions and am entirely rid of i 
; —EarL_ GODDARD. 
, Hundreds like this could be given. I shall be glad to 
give you the full names and addresses of these and others 
who are happy to speak a 00d word for STRONG- 
FORTISM at any time. 
: Send for my wonderful book, ‘*‘ INTELLIGENCE IN 
PHYSICAL AND HEALTH CULTURE.’’ Enclose 5c 
to cover postage charges. It will show the way to a 
better life for you. happier, more earnings, more pleas- 
ures. Write TODAY. 


Lionel Strongfort 206 va mas, newark m3. 
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didn’t take very long, did it? But I must 
say that 1 think I might have worried along 
if it hadn’t been for the shock you gave us. 
That hove me down, because | felt that it 
my fault and it started the black 
thoughts that wound up by sapping all of 
the strength out of me.” 

She nodded. “Of course,” said she. 
“But all the same I don't believe that you 
could have stood it very long. A stolid, 
phlegmatic person might, or one who had 
been alone here from the start and was 
thankful enough to get off alive. <A ship- 
wrecked sailor might have managed well 
enough for a certain length of time. He 
would have been too busy keeping body and 
soul together to have felt the solitude so 
much and would probably have taken it 
philosophically. But you are a good deal 
of a child in some ways, Jack; an imagi- 
native child and your fancies might have 
got away with you. I felt that when 1 
made up my mind to stay here. You had 
better go to bed, now, and I will do the 
same as we are both tired and we have got 
a lot of things to do to-morrow. I don’t 
suppose that beast of a Drake left you any- 
thing, did he?” 

I told her that we had only our few 
remaining stores with the little stuff which 
Drake had sent ashore, including the flan- 
nels and calico. In the the mo- 
ment not even Drake’s callousness had beet 
capable of depriving me of these insignifi 
cant articles. But they were sufficiently 
precious to Enid and myself, especially the 
textiles, as the season was approaching a 
change. 


Was 


stress of 


So we bade each other good night and 
retired, Enid apparently indifferent to the 
loneliness of the bungalow and accepting 
the new and extraordinary condition of 
things with a calmness which amazed me. 
It seemed outrageous: incredible. Here 
was a young girl who had been brought up 
in such an atmosphere of cold storage con- 
ventionality as to make it seem doubtful 
that a lifetime of varied experience would 
be enough to thaw her out around the 
One day in the early part of our 
exile when I had jokingly remarked that 
any reader of modern fiction ought to have 
had a pretty good course in the expedients 
of shipwreck she had told me primly that 
she never read such stories as they were 
usually indelicate. Her ideas of delicacy 
had been analogous to those of a surgeon on 


edges. 
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the technique of asepsis; the contact of any 
unsterilized body requiring immediate re- 
sterilization. 1 doubt that she would have 
prepared for bed in a room which contained 
a full face portrait of a man. Alice had 
told me that in travelling she could not be 
induced to enter the big galleries for fear 
of being offended by some masterpiece of 
art. She abominated “problem novels” and 
most modern current fiction. Her prudery 
had amounted to a passion and she moved 
about the world like an Alpiniste making a 
dangerous ascent in a fog. ‘This extreme 
abhorrence of what she chose to consider 
the gross had never taken the form of 
timidity. On the contrary if unable other- 
wise to avoid it she would probably have 
tackled a lascivious work of art with an 
axe, and shown animus in its annihilation. 

Not only did this extreme prudery pre- 
vail in regard to inanimate suggestion but 
also in her personal relations with men and 
other beasts of prey. According to Alice 
and the bishop she had sent no lack of 
swains scudding for shelter, up stick and 
away before the gusty draughts of her dis- 
approval. Any amorous suggestion had 
been abhorrent to her and even timid votive 
offerings to her shrine had been spurncd 
and sent spinning from the temple gates. 
She appeared to have considered it a sacri- 
lege even to have been admired from a safe 
and respectful distance, but as she was 
destined to be richly endowed, her near 
relatives had never worried themselves sick 
over this phase of character. 

And now, here was this Vestal, this 
golden Artemis slipping down from her 
ivory tower to immolate herself on a desert 
island with a wild Hibernian for fear lest 
he have hysterics and by St. 
Christopher, saving him from them bv t 
skin of his teeth. I make no excuse for my 
frailty. I was really in a very bad way 
and might easily have flown to pieces. But 
I like to think that this was less the result 
of unmanly weakness than because even at 
that early moment there were germinating 
in my system the grains of such a love as 
crew later when the fallow soil had been 
properly labored. Possibly Enid had felt 
subconsciously this nascent burgeoning and 
responded to it. Some instinct may have 
told her that in one poor honest soul the 
day would come when the touch of her little 
finger would outweigh the mass of all the 
universe. 


— 


1¢e 


(To be continued) 
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All that Can Be Taught on 
Photoplay Writing 


Hmts On 
Photoplay Writ ing 


By Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 


Now 
Ready 


¢ 


Fifty 
Cents 


Photoplay Publishmg Company 





Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s remarkably popular book on 
the craftsmanship of scenario writing. It is a complete 
and authoritative treatise on this new and lucrative art. This 
book teaches everything that can be taught on the subject. 


Written by a master craftsman of 
many years’ experience in studios. 
It contains chapters on construction, 
form, titles, captions, detailing of 
action; also a model scenario from a 
library of scripts which have seen 
successful production. 


The price is 50c, including postage charges. 


This book will be of especial value to 


all who contemplate scenario writing, 
and who do not know scenario form. 
In other words, it will be invaluable 
to the man or woman who has a 
good story, but who doesn’t know 
how to put it together. 








PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


350 North Clark Street 
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Polly of the Circus 
(Continued from page 62) 


used to read me verses from the Bible about 
my way being his way, and my people his 
people. But it isn’t so, Jim. Your way is 
the way you were born, and your people 
are the people you was born with—and you 
can’t change it, no matter how hard you 
try.” 

“You was changin’ it, Poll 
Jim. “You was gettin’ jest like them peo- 
ple. It was me that took you away and 
spoiled it all. Poll, do you love the par- 


aes 
son? 


9 


protested 


“Yes, Jim,” answered Polly softly. 

“Didn’t he care for you that way?” 

“Oh, no, Jim. He was good and kind, 
always, but he didn’t care, that way.” Jim 
hurried away to supervise the packing of 
the circus paraphernalia just as the young 
minister suddenly appeared from the 
shadows. 

Polly started and drew her cloak about 
her. “We were close neighbors today, I 
rather thought you’d call on us,” 
Douglas. 

“When you’re in a circus, there isn’t 
much time for calling,’ answered Polly 
with an effort. 


“Well, 


began 


smiled the rector, ‘I’ve 
Why did you leave 


you see,” 


come to call on you. 
me as you did that night?” 
“T’ve come back to my people.” 


“Vou aren’t frank with me. You're not 
happy here. I know it. And I’m not 
happy without you, Polly. You’ve grown 
SO close—”’ 

“Oh, don’t, please don’t,” begged the lit- 
tle rider. 

“T want you, Polly,” continued the min- 
ister passionately. ‘I need you, I love you. 
Polly, Polly, why did you leave me?” 

“Vou mustn’t, it’s wrong, all wrong,” 
said Polly, frightened. 

sefore Douglas could reply, Deacon 
Strong climbed over a tent rope. “So, 
vou’re here, are you, Douglas? I’ve been 
watching you tonight.” 

“Ves, deacon, I’m here,” 
minister defiantly. 

“IT might a known how she’d keep her 
bargain,” sneered Strong. 

“Bargain, what bargain? So that’s it. 
It was you who drove that child back to 
this.” 

“Oh, please, Mr. John, please don’t make 
him any worse,” begged Polly, clinging to 
Douglas’ arm. 

“What right had you to interfere?’ de- 
manded the pastor of the deacon. 


answered the 


“I had every right,” gruffiy answered 
Strong. “It was my duty.” 

“Your ‘duty’,” repeated Douglas. 
narrow-minded bigotry.” 

‘TI don’t allow no man to talk to me like 
that,” shouted Strong, “not even my par- 
son.” 

“I’m not your parson—any longer,” re- 
turned Douglas. “I’ve stayed with you 
and your narrow-minded congregation up 
to now, because I believed that you needed 
me. But, now, this child needs me more. 
She needs me to protect her from just such 
injustice as yours.” 

“T don’t need you, Mr. John,” sobbed 
Polly, “I can take care of myself. Don't 
mind what he says, Mr. Strong, I’ll do as 
I promised. I'll stay with the circus. And 
Mr. John will think only of his church and 
his people.” 

“God is greater than any church or 
creed,” answered Douglas. ‘There’s work 
to be done everywhere—H7s work. We'll 
find our work together.” 

“No, no,” begged Polly. “It’s time for 
my act. I’m going to ride now.” With 
that she ran into the main tent entrance. 

Shouts and cries came from behind the 
dressing tent. Douglas turned puzzled, 
and saw Big Jim fighting off a gang of 
toughs. ‘The young minister dashed into 
the maelstrom and, between the two, the 
hoodlums were beaten off. One of the 
gangsters, badly battered, crawled away to 
a pile of straw. <A quick flash of a match 
and the.straw blazed high into the summer 
sky. The flames swept rapidly along the 
ground and a second later the ‘‘big top” 
had caught. 

The sudden whirl of smoke threw the 
audience into a paroxysm of fear. At that 
moment the animals and elephants caught 
the smell of burning canvas and their cries 
completed the panic. An elephant, in mad 
fright at the flames, ripped up the stake to 
which he was chained and burst bellowing 
through the crowd. 

Douglas and Big Jim forced their way 
among the fleeing villagers with one 
thought— Polly! The minister was blinded 
by the smoke but the big canvasman dashed 
under the flaming canvas. Staggering to 
the animal tent, he found the little rider 
lying unconscious by her horse’s side. ‘The 
flames were creeping through the straw 
towards her fluffy riding costume. 

Jim picked up the frail little form and 

(Continued on page 168) 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. Where satis- 


faction is not received, either they or ES O K S 
the advertiser will refund your money. a 
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We were the first to produce postcard aot and 
hotographs of the movie stars and toda ay are the 
argest direct-to-you distributors. Our personal 
aonusininnce with the screen favorites enables us to 
offer you exclusive and recent poses at lowest prices. 
Send a quarter for eighteen of your own choice or 
fifty cents for forty or a dollar for a hundred. Billie 
Burke, Mary Pickford, Clara Kimball Yonng, Francis 
X. Bushman. Theda Bara and over 500 others that 
you know. Actual Photographs in attractive poses. 
Size, 8x10, of all Feature Stars, at 50 cents. Get 3 
beautiful Photos —. so Saveema. in different views 
and poses. t $1.00 for 3: Senda stamp for 
sample card co es — list, sent free with all orders. 





100 


for 


$1.00 
The Film Portrait Co., 127A, Ist Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


18 


for 


25c 
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SE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 


Hundreds of _ positions now open. Experience 
unnecessary. arn while you learn. Write today for 
large list of openings and testimonials from huudreds of mem- 
Sere whe =e a mg $100 to $500 a month. ess nearest 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, 


+ New York, San Francisco 
~ LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING — PAINTING 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine or 
Commercial Illustrator; paint in Water 
Colors or Oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your name and 
address brings you full particulars by return 
mail and our Illustrated Art Annual Free. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 396, OMAHA, NEB. 

































25 to $100 a week in 
fascinating pro- 










easy Course. 
Outfit FREE to new 
Students. Easy terms. 
Write for Bookiet FREE. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1129 H St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Comics, Cartoons» 
Commercial, News- 
paper and Magazine 
Illustrating. Pastel 
and Crayon Portraits. 

BY MAIL OR LOCAL CLASSES 
Write for terms and list of successful pupils. 


Associated Art Studios, 41A Flatiron Bldg., New York 


“DON’T SHOUT” 
4 “Thear you. Ican hong now 




















as wen as anyb ow ?’ 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
' I hear all right. 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harm- 


less. Anyone can adjust it.” 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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of these highest grade ~ 
Underwood Visible gf 
Writers on 10 Days’ sm fe 
FreeTrial. Then, Rent this f 


UNDERWOOD 
— 6full months’ rental pay- 
ments to apply on purchase § 
price. Or buy on easy pay- 
ments. Less than 44 manufacturer’s 
price. Ask for Special Offer No. 53 






















5-Year 
Guarantee 


$6950 A MONTH BUYS A 
wal, L.C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard size 
with keyboard of standard universal 
arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabula- 
tor— two color ribbon — Ball Bearing 
construction, every operating conven- 
ience. Five days’ free trial. Fully guar- 
anteed. Catalog and special price free. 


H. A. SMITH, 851-231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer ov/y. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy zow and save as much as $75, 
Branch stores in leading cities, 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price-List 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc.,339 Broadway, N. Y. 


A High School Course 
In Two Years f2':03.2u:.c7 


high school course that you can finish in two years. Meets all 
college entrance requirements. Prepared by leading members 
of the faculties of universities and academies, 

Write for booklet, Send i your name and address for our booklet 
and full particulars, No obligations whatever. Write today—now, 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P1536 Chicago, U.S. ,A, 
ALVIEN bs] Ot 5 (010) Bes rt edt as) 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


Each department a large school in 1B) 9-4. 6. Be 
itself. Academic, Technical and STAGE 


Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New Lt 2 (OB ECE a _™ 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 


logue, mentioning study desired. 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 


225 West S7th Street, near Broadway, New York | 
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Short-Story Writing 


Acourse of 40 lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story, taught by Dr. J. Rerg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippineott’s. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 


250-page catalog free. Write today. 


The HomeCorrespondenceSchool 
Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 


\ Print Yo 
Cals, Henan 


Programs, Tickets, Circulars Ete), 
With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
receipts, cuts yous expenses. Easy to 
guse, printed rules sent. Boy can do good 
work. Small qutlay. pays for itself in a 
short time. ast for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalogue of presses 
type, outfit, samples. It will pay you. 
THE PRESS CO. D-43., Meriden, Conn. 
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What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand pic- 
tures of photoplayers and 
illustrations of their work 
and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see on 
the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. And 
do not miss Henry C. Row- 
land’s great new novel, 
Pearls of Desire. 


All of these and many more 
features in the eight num- 
bers of Photoplay Magazine 
which you will receive for$1. 
You have read this issue of Photoplay 
so there is no necessity for telling 
you that it is the most superbly illus- 
trated, the best written and the most 


attractively printed magazine pub- 
lished today. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 9D, 350 No. Clark St., CHICAGO 


and receive the October issue 
and seven issues thereafter. 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 9D, 350 North Clark St., CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: 1 enclose herewith $1.00 for 
which you will kindly enter my subscription for 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for eight months, effec- 
tive with the October, 1917, issue. 


I in als ae Cand Rolee od we ROO Read 
Street Address... 
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(September 
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Polly of the Circus 
(Continued from page 166) 


crawled through the blinding smoke. 
‘l’wice he fell but each time he managed to 
regain his feet. Finally he reached the 
main entrance, where the minister was try- 
ing to force his way through a cordeon of 
circus men, 

“Old friend,” said 
by the smoke, 
you. 

The two men carried Polly to the par- 
sonage for a second time. ‘The circus girl 
recovered quickly. “You've brought me 
back at last—back—home!”’ she sighed as 
she snuggled into Douglas’ arms. ‘Tears 
came to her tired eyes. “ ‘I¢ntreat me not to 
leave thee.’ ”’ 

sig Jim turned stoically away. Beneath 
his rough exterior was a deep, all powerful 
love for Polly but he knew that his love 
was futile. ‘I’m still part of the circus,” 
he said, “and the show has got to go on. 
(soodbye, folks.” 

Polly clung to Douglas’ arm. “ ‘Whither 
thou will I go,’” repeated Polly, 
‘“ “where thou diest will I die.’ ” 

And Douglas responded tenderly, ‘f ‘The 
Tord do so to me and more also if aught but 
death part thee and me.’ ” 


Jim, still half choked 
“T’ve brought her back to 


goest, 





A Gentleman of France 
(Continued from page 137) 
Angeles. Upon receiving his degree as a 
journeyman actor he was variously em- 
ployed as leading man with Mary Man- 
nering, Mrs. Leslie Carter and other im- 

portant stars. 

It was in 1910, the stone hatchet era of 
the movies, that Monsieur Clary deserted 
the footlights, and he never returned to 
them. His first affiliation was with Selig, 
and he was Kathlyn Williams’ leading man 
in the first great film serial ‘“The Adven- 
tures of Kathlyn.” His first great role was 
Father Kelly in ‘The Rosary.” Since 
then he has been with Griffith and Lasky. 
Now he is with Fox. He played Senator 
Harrington in “The Honor System,” one of 
the big roles of that sensational photoplay. 

As it is customary to quote the inter- 
viewed party, we will conclude with some 
regard for the conventions: 

“Yes,” declared Mr. Clary, “I have a 
hobby. It is the non-ownership of automo- 
biles. TI have never owned an auto or a 
wife. I’m afraid of both.” 















Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 114) 


Cippico is the greatest European manufac- 
turer of raw film stock, and, with the Eastman 
company of America, makes the world’s supply 
of film. The Italian’s factories and labora- 
tories have, of course, been greatly dimmed in 
their productive lustre by the smoke of war, 
but he has been experimenting with color, 
spectroscopic and other advanced films. One 
of Miss Jolivet’s claims to fame is that she 
was a passenger on the Lusitania, the sinking 
of which was the original act which began 
heading us toward war. Miss Jolivet was the 
passenger to whom Charles Frohman addressed 
his immortal words “Why fear death—it is a 
great adventure.” 


VA TANGUAY is to do a picture. She 

will be seen in the role of a girl who is 
disguised as a gypsy youth, who finally runs 
away from the tribe to adopt a more conven- 
tional existence. The cyclonic Eva ought to 
be a lively figure on the screen. 

HE legal difficulties between Clara Kimball 

Young and Lewis J. Selznick are not yet 
cleared up, although the speed with which 
conditions change in the picture business may 
make this statement inaccurate before this 
paragraph reaches the public. Miss Young 
publishe1 a de luxe advertisement in the trade 
papers about the first of July announcing the 
organization of her own company, to which 
Mr. Selznick replied with a legal notice the 
following week, warning producers, exhibitors 
and distributors to keep off the grass on ac- 
count of his contract with Miss Young which 
does not expire until September Ist, 1921. 


I Wish Ma Wouldn’t Marry So Much! 


“Come in!” said I to the lonesome lad who 
stood within the lobby, 

“And see the motion picture plays,’—but he 
only answered sobby: 

“Sir, the pictures are no treat for me—my 
heart they cannot soften — 

I wish my Ma would settle down, she marries 
quite too. often!” 

“Explain yourself!” said I to him, “your words 
have made me dizzy!” 

Said he: “My Ma is way out West and, Gee! 
but she is busy!— 

My mother married a miner, a broker and a 
dude, 

She also wed a burgular whose ways were 
rather rude! 

Last week she married a banker; next day she 
wed a bum, 

Then she eloped with a traveling-man—I guess 
that’s going some! 

But she came back and married a Swede and 
wo bold Irish lads, — 

Just think of me to be spanked each day by 
twenty-seven dads! - 

Some of my Pas are Portugees and Spanish, 
French and Dutch! 

I hope she quits, for you can see, she’s marry- 
ing quite too much!” 

I reeled and gasped, but heard him say, as 
things grew black and shady,— 

“With a picture company, is Ma, and she’s the 
leading lady!” Harry J. SMALLEY. 
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FACE POWDER, 


Beauty and artistic sense made 
“PERDITA” ROBINSON the 
popular actress of her day, 
even as merit gave Freeman's 
its 30-year vogue with women 
who know. 


All toilet counters. Sample n-ailed free. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 101 
Cincinnati, Ohio 












When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


War Opens Splendid 
Positions to Women! 
The call to colors has taken thousands of 
young men out of good paying positions. Their 
places must be filled by women. Bookke2epers, 
clerks, stenographers and typists are wanted b 
offices, stores, railways and in the U. S. Civil 
Service. The need is urgent. Many employers 
offer women the same salaries they have paid 
the men they replace. But they want women 
who can step right in and take hold of things. 
As always, training is what counts. 

To meet this condition, the International Cor- 
respondence Schools are offering special courses 
in Bookkeeping, Stenography, Civil Service, 
Advertising, and many other subjects. This 
makes it possible for you, wherever you live or 
whatever your experience, to prepare right at 
home in spare time for a good paying position in 
the work you would like best. 


If you are ambitious, if you want to profit by the greatest 
opportunity that has ever come to women and girls, send 
this coupon or a letter or postal right away for full details, 
stating which subject interests you most. 

—— ee oe oe ee TEAR OUT HE FE, ce ce ee eee cee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
| Box 6475, Scranton, Pa. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion or in the subject before which I mark X. 








| (_] Bookkeeping : Advertising Civil Service 
Stenography Salesmanship Poultry Farming 
Business English Illustrating Dressmaking 
| Letter Writing Teaching Millinery 
| Name 
Street 
and No 
- City State 




































Snap-Shots from Flome. 


Give cheer to the boys in camp and on shipboard by 
sending them pictures from home. There are likely to 
be some tedious, homesick days and a little cheer-up 
in the way of photographs of the home folks and the 
home doings will do them a lot of good. 

And some day when you want to give something 
a little more substantial, send along a Vest Pocket 
KODAK and ask your Soldier or Sailor Boy to send 


pictures to you. 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, - - + -+ = $6.00 
All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaran‘eed. 
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The Good /hngs 
~ Of the World 


The fragrant orchards and sun-kissed 
fields of a score of foreign lands contrib- 
ute their choicest fruits and sweets to 
make Coca-Cola delicious and refreshing. 








Is there any wonder that its distinctive 
deliciousness and wholesome purity have 
not been successfully imitated? 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. ATLANTA, GA. 
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W F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 








An Automobile Light that Hugs the Road 


All the Light On the Ground —No Glare! —and 74°: Greater Illumination 


Seventy-four per cent more light on the road 
as compared with light from a plain lens— 


Nine hundred and ten per cent more road 
light as compared with light from a ground 
lens, the equivalent of many diffusing and 
dimming devices— 

A waist-high beam that lays its path of light 
a full third-mile ahead of your car— 


Light control instead of light diffusion. // 
the light where you need it most—on the road 





7to 7% inch - $2.50 a pair 
$to 8% inch - 3.00 a pair 


Made in all sizes for all cars: « 
834 to9% inch - 
934to1l inch - 


—none in the eyes of other motorists or 
pedestrians— 


The light of courtesy and safety. No glare 
to rouse the ire of fellow drivers. Full com- 
pliance with every headlight ordinance. 


All this the New Osgood Lens brings to 
motorists—an efficiency authoritatively con- 
firmed by the Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the American Automobile Association. 





$3.75 a pair 
4.50 a pair 





Prices quoted on special sizes. 


25c a pair higher West of the Rockies. 
If your dealer is not supplied, order direct, giving his name, and we will deliver through him. 


20% higher in Canada. 
In order- 


ing, give diameter of old lens; diameter of opening in door frame; model and make of car. 


Dealers: 


Write for attractive sales data 


Osgood Lens & Supply Co., 2007 Michigan Ave., Dept. 709, Chicago, III. 


THE NEW 





















SGOOD LENS 


CRAVATH LONG DISTANCE TYPE 














